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SYNOPSIS 


STRUCTURAL DIMENSIONS OF POVERTY IN INDIA 
A RURAL-URBAN COMPARISON OF COMPONENTS, 

CAUSATION, AND CONSEQUENCES OF POVERTY 

A thesis submitted in partial fulfilment o£ the 
requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosopny 
by Shiv Pra]-:ash Gupta to the Department of Humanities 
and Social Sciences, Indian Institute of Technology, 

Kanpur , I nd la 

T he problem 

Lven after thirty-six years of assiduous effort, the 
problems of poverty are immense in India The wisdom of hind- 
sight has now made it abundantly clear that the gap between 
the poor and the 'ich has widened various estimates of 
poverty suggest that povsrty is more acute in rural than in 
urban India However, very little attention has been paid to 
mate a comparative study of the rural -urban poverty The 
present inquiry aims at a sociological analysis of the struc- 
tural dimensions of poverty in terms of its components, 
causation, and consequences, 

nvi- jactives of the Study 

This study has a three-fold objective (1) bo define 
the components that constitute the vector of poverty in rural 
and urban India, (2) to analyse the way poverty is generated, 
and (3) to find out the consequences of poverty 

The components that constitute the vector o£ poverty are 
■c^nnnnmic Component (l) occupation, and (2) income and assets. 


paftl.G Need Component (3) food, and (4) shelter, Re sou 
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Conux>nent (5) education^ and (6) health, and Socio-Cultural 
Component (7) demographic teatuies, (R) socio-cultura I 
Ire a tur os , and (9) power and politics Having detined the 
components ot tnc vector of poverty, attempts have been maae 
to analyse hOK each component contributes to the niciKing ot 
othTsr comoonents and what are the consequences or each compo- 
nent 

Hypotheses 

Out major hyoothesis is that the structural bacxgiound ot 
the rural and urban areas does make a aittetence betv^een the 
Doverty in terms of component, causation, anu «-on sequences 
The ^pecitic hypotheses are (1) the rural poor are liicely to 
have less income, assets, and occupational opportunities as 
compared to the urban poor, (2) the rural poor tend to tciKe 
less nutritional diet and better shelter than that or their 
urban counterparts, (3) tne urban Poot are liKely to be at an 
advantageous position in terms of educational and h'^alth taci- 
lities as compared to their lural counterpart, ( t) tne lurai 
poor families are likely to be larger, more conservative, and 
powerless than that of the urban poor. 

Methodology 

The study has an exploratory -cum'-descriptive research 
design The^' inquiry has been conducted in Kanpur city 

and rural areas of Kanpur Nagar district The selection 

of the sample has been made through stratified random sampling 
The sample* constitutes of 20 per cent of the head of the 
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hous6hol'\s trom the urban slum localities cmd villages selec- 
ted The rinal sample uonsists of 250 urban and 150 rural 
poor 

Three broad categories of methodology weie adopt»o tor 
the analysis of looverty (1) quantitative (aocumentary tacts 
and statistical analysis of the empirical data) and qualitative 
(interview, case study, ano observation) techniques, (3) induc- 
tive techniques sui^h as chi-square to id-^ntify the depenaency 
and causality, and (1) systems perspective to understano the 
relationship governing the behaviour or poverty systeiri as a 
whole 

The important independent variables taken tot the stuay 
are contextual background, caste, income, occuoation, and 
education 

In order to identify and measure poverty, we also reliod 
on absolute ctiteria such as income level aporoach , consumer 
expenditure approach, energy requirement approach, and basic 
services approach 

Summairy and Conclusions 

Tne sample consists of high and low castes, different 
religious groups, poor of aitterent levels, and urban inhabi- 
tants, migrants, and rural residents The study is confined 
only to a few slum localities of Kanpur city and conti- 
guous villages of Kanpur Nagar district. The findings oe tne 
study are, therefore, limited to this section of pooulation 
However, ' the sample has been drawn with an eye to 
encompass a wider section of poorupopulation Ana with 
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caution Its tinaings may be exitended to similar otner copula- 
tion elb^where 

In all nine components constitute the vector ot poverty 
They aie occupation/ income and assets, tooi, shelter, health, 
education, (iemograohic teature, socio— cultural chaiactej. istics , 
and power and politics Most vital areas o£ concern been 

rocuseed and analyse.! in relation to each component 

The findings of the study reveal tnat each component 
contributes to the generation and oerpetuation ot other compo- 
nents tor instance, poor occupation yields low income t cat is , 
which, an turn, reoults in low accumulation or assets The 
poor income, assets, and wage la oout force tnem to choose a 
diet with low energy -content Tne poor food consumption 

leads to the problems ot health The shortage or prooer 
shelter adds further physical and moral problems Due to 
tinancial hsrdshios, there is less control over resources such 
as er!ucation and health services Since the main source ot 
the poor's income is wage-labour, it nas impact on tne tamily 
size. The otfsorings ot the poor prove to be an asset as they 
supplement the family income by wage earning So the family 
size becomes large The Poor nurture the biases against the 
nonpoot There is a sub-culture or pov'='rty The poor surter 
from powerlessness economicaJ ly , politically, and socially 
Thus , various components of poverty are so intorlinKed tnat 
they form a system of poverty 

The consequences ot poverty are veiry serious and 

have far-reaching implications. The income is very meagre 
The poor fail to meet the basic human needs suen as tood, 
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shelter/ and t-lothing Poverty blocks thorn trom getting 

proper treatment The children ot the noor tail to get prooer 
schooling They tind no avenue — political or social 
oren duo to their powerlessness on these tronts The 
poor carry the burden ot a large tamily/ tor, they need more 
hands to supplement their income" The socio-cultural milieu 
develops a distinct subculture ot the poor 




PART I 

PRELIMINARIES 

THE NATURE OF POVERTY 
THE DESIGN AND THE SCOPE OF STUDY 


THE SETTING 



CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION . THE NATURE OF POVERTY 


THE PROBLEM . 

The present study aims at a sociological analysis of the 
structural dimensions of poverty in India, Today the elimina- 
tion of poverty is of overwhelming political importance, 

( 1973 . 1 - 3 ) 

The Planning Commission ^ y in one of its recent major 

documents/ states that: "removal of poverty and attainment of 
self-reliance are the two major tasks which the country has 
set out to accomplish"; "elimination of poverty must/ therefore# 
have the highest priority"; "removal of poverty over a reason- 
able period of time/ thus# constitutes the key aim of the Fifth 
Plan" • Even then the document makes no attempt to analyse 
the concept of poverty and defines it only in passing in terms 
of a minimum income of Ks, 20 per capita per aonth# computed on 

the basis of unspecified criteria* It is argued here that this 
and similar other approaches to the question of poverty are 
inadequate. The study assumes that poverty is a complex 
phenomenon which is not readily identifiable as a certain number 
of rupees per month; it rather arises out of the interaction 
of many different elements. And# for the elimination of povei^ty/ 
IT is necessary to know various components that constitute the 
vector of poverty and how the systan of interrelationships 
between the components as a whole responds. One of the objec- 
tives of the present study is to pay attention to the conceptu- 
alization of poverty by discerning its oomponents and relating 
them with one another* 
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The main objective of this stiidy is to find out the 
relationship between social structure and poverty . Such rela- 
tionships are widely thought to be Important, Some consider 
that changes in the social structure have a positive effect on 
poverty while others think that they have an adverse effect on 
it. This study will attempt to suggest which features of sociaJ 
existence^ which aspects of social reality, which social factors 
or which location play a greater role in the generation of 
poverty. Any policy and programme for the reduction of poverty 
is likely to be ineffective unless it takes account of a net- 
work of relationships through which poverty is generated and 
perpetuated and of structural components that are present in 
many of these relationships* 

Most of the poverty studies have relied on a single 
variable approach such as income/ calorie-intake/ year of 
schooling/ and the like/ mostly in physical terms, such an 
account remains partial and quantitative. We are of the view 
that many diverse elements are involved in the causation of 
poverty — economic/ social/ political/ deinographic/ cultural, 
and historical* Here the focus is on the multi- variate nature 
of poverty. Precisely put# poverty cannot be determined by 
absolxite criteria but it has to^ understood in terms of relative 
criteria in the context of society as a whole. An attempt 
shall be made to isolate some of these issues and to relate 
them to the causation of poverty. However, in order to under- 
stand the relationships between structural features and poverty, 
it is insufficient merely to analyse the direct effects of one 
on the other. There are many sources of poverty, and they are 
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far from Independent of each other. The role of specific 
social structure in the generation of poverty can only be 
understood within an analysis of the generation of poverty as 
a whole* 

Much of the poverty studies are concerned exclusively 
either with urban or rural poverty. Part of the conventional 
wisdom regards poverty prevailing in rural and urban contexts 
as analytically equivalent. This work challenges this view 
and assumes that rural and urban poverty substantially differ 
from each other in terms of composition / generation and 
intensity. The models and assumptions of either urban or of 
rural poverty are inappropriate guide for understanding the 
nature of poverty prevailing in both these contexts and the 
underestimation of the differences of rural and urban poverty 
is likely to lead to incorrect conclusions about what factors 
and policies are likely to influence the level of living of the 
poor. Our objective is to compare rural and urban poverty. 

The studies of the past, by and large, present the 
perceptions of the poor, by outside observers, which, at times, 
are value- loaded. This analysis takes into account the percep- 
tions, by the poor, of themselves, of their lives, and of 
their roles in society. In this manner, the study has tried 
to shun the belief that the investigator’s value judgements 
are superior to those of the poor. 

Before we embark on the empirical aspect of our study, 
it is necessaxry to clarify our theoretical position. Therefor'^, 
some introductory perspective on poverty is provided in the 
pages that follow. Our main focus here would be on the 
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theoretical questions we might keep in mind as we proceed. 

In so doing an attempt shall be made to gain some appreciation 
of. (1) conceptualizing poverty; (2) the dimensions of poverty; 

(3) the types of poverty, (4) ideologies that raaintain and 
perpetuate poverty; (5) theories explaining poverty and inequ- 
ality; and (6) the issue of abolition of poverty. 

conceptualizing poverty 

The word ‘poverty' and its adjectival 'poor' denotes an 
ancient concept for expressing social differences between man 
and man. It was coined long before the social sciences came 
up with the notion of social stratification. 

The term 'poverty' is used generally as if its meaning 
is clear, but this is not the case. Poverty is a vague and 
value-loaded term, which sounds differently depending upon 
culture and economic development, Kbsa discerns for us four 
possible attitudes towards poverty: "(1) poverty is taken for 
granted and its existence is not pjeroeived; (2) poverty is 
taken for granted and its existence is perceived; (3) poverty 
is not taken for granted and its existence is perceived; and 

(4) poverty is not taken for granted, but its existence is 
not perceived" (Kosa, 1969.8), 

In the current literature dealing with social stratifi- 
cation, more precise terms such as the 'lower-class' or the 
'blue-collar class' have gained currency but they refer to a 
different classificatory system which is not interchangeable 
with "the pxxir" (Keller^ 1966; Shostak and Gomberg, 1964), 

These words inclvde a definite type of ppor but exclude others. 
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Word-substifutiori/ says Matza, "is consequential/ not because 
the referents of concepts are thereby transformed/ but because 
it is a deception of self and others . . . (and) obscures and 
ultimately suppresses the underlying theories/ especially in 
value-ladden or offensive names" (Matza/ 1966^310-39). 

Thus some attention has to be paid to the conceptualiza- 

tion of poverty before we proceed 

The term ‘poverty* refers to "the state or condition of 
having little or no money, goods/ or means of support," (Random, 
1969) or "to a condition of being in want of something that 
is needed/ desired, or generally recognized as having value*' 
(Valentine, 1968 12). This implies, then, that there are 
variable degrees of poverty depending upon different states or 
conditions of the poor* It is further implicit in it that 
the essence of poverty is inequality— -some concept of depri-« 
vation. 

The poverty is historical in nature. Hence the meaning 
of poverty changes in spat lot emporal dimension. The state of 
being poor in the United States or the United Kingdom is diff- 
erent from being poor in India or Pakistan. Furthermore, 
poverty in India, which was on the eve of independence, is 
different from what it is thioe decades after. Differently 
expressed, the meaning of poverty not only varies from society 
to society but it also varies within the same society at 
different historical points. When it is said that "the poverty 
is relative to time and space," it implies that what we define 
as poverty is related to the conditions and possibilities of 
the society. As a society changes in the quantity and 3cind of 
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production and in the prevailing standards of life^ the 
definition of poverty changes too. The standard of Hying 
against which deprivation is measured varies considerably and 
the concept of deprivation is itself not constant across 
countries. With these cautions let us look at the meaning 
of poverty. 

There is a long tradition of debate as to whether 
poverty is absolute or relative/ whether it is subjective or 
objective, (Miller and Devey; Wedderburn, 1981), Differently 
expressed/ there are two basic approaches ( Fuchs / 1965/ 
Rodgers/ 1979/ Korpi/ 1980 287) to the conceptualization of 
poverty absolute and relative. 


Absolute Approach to the Definition of Poverty 

There are two versions of absolute definition of poverty: 
bourgeois and Marxist, The bourgeois theorists try to define 
poverty in relation to human physiology and in terms of 
subsistence levels of nutrition. The Marxists treat subsis- 
tence minimum more than physiologically determined. They 
include both natural and necessary wants. Marx said, 

"the worker's natural wants/ such as food/ 
clothing, fuel and housing vary according to 
the climatic and other physical conditions of 
his country. On the other hand, the number 
and extent of his so-called necessary wants 
. , • are themselves the product of historical 
development/ and depend, therefore, to a great 
extent, on the degree of a civilization of a 
country" (Marx, 1909, I quoted in Baran and Sweezy/1966 

Marxists thus argue that the subsistence minimum varies histo- 
rically, but at any given time and place it can be identified 
and approximately measured* Following this line of argument. 
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Baran and Sweezy define poverty as "the condition In which 
those members of a society live whose incomes are insufficient 
to cover what is for that society and at that time the subsis- 
tence minimum" (Baran and Sweezy^ 1966 281), 

Much eftort has been made to define poverty line which 
represent the lower limit of the existence ot a population. 
Among the early studies Rowntree ' s "primary poverty" could 
be mentioned.^ Recently several studies have been conducted 
to establish the absolute poverty line in both developed 
countries such as the U.S A, and the U.K. (For the various 
definitions of poverty in the U.S, A , see Plotnick and Skid- 
more# 1975. For the U.K,# see Coates and Silbum# 1970, 

Lansley and Smith# 1977; Abel-Smith and Townsend# 1965; 
Zirobatise# 1977/ 419-497) and developing country# especially 
India (Dandekar and Rath# 1970# Govt, of India# 1949# Bardhan# 
197/0; Minhas# 1970). 

These studies provide mostly economic definitions of 
poverty. One of the most common elements stressed in the 
definition of poverty based on subsistence level is the lack 
or inadequacy of income. According to Dandekar# "Want of 
adequate income# howsoever defined# is poverty , , (Dandekar# 

1981 1243). Some scholars argue that "Poverty has to be 


Primary poverty was defined as "families whose total 
earnings are insufficient to obtain the minimum necessities 
for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency This# 
in tuurn# was based on nutritional standards set by Atwater# a 
standard diet pattern# and on the opinions of minimum expen- 
diture on other goods. Secondary poverty involved incomes 
which were sufficient to purchase the minimum necessities# 
but which were spent in ways such that this minimum was not 
achieved" (Rowntree# 1908:86 ) • 
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identified with deficiency in the total level of living which 
inclvides not only energy requirements but also balanced diet 
needed for health, and the other basic needs essential for 
hximan existence at a tolerable level" (Rao, 1977 645-654). 

The poverty line in terms of specific income level varies 
depending on assumptions as to what constitutes "the daily 
needs of life" and the cost of these items Dandekar has 
mentioned four such criteria for the definition of current 
poverty line (1) the proportion of expenditure taken up by 
specified essential items such as food, (2) calorie value of 
food; (3) cost of balanced diet; and finally, (4) cost of 
essentials of tolerable human existence (Dandekar, 1981 1243), 
Abel-Smith and Townsend define poverty in terms ot income 
limits for social security assistance (Abel-Smith and Town- 
send, 1965). Some of the more "basic needs" work has been in 
the same tradition (see, for instance, Khan, 1977, Cortazar, 
197/77 Szal, 1979), The basic assumption of the poverty line 
is that there are some absolute criteria to which reference 
can be made in establishing the "vital minimum." Regardless 
of where the poverty lino is set, it is considered below what 
is needed to lead full and fruitful life in society. 

The subsistence definition appears to be both easy to 
explain and administer. But its apparent simplicity obscures 
some major problems One difficulty crops up due to the 
meaning of subsistence. The concept of subsistence implies 
that somethings are necessary for human existence and goods 
and services beyond this level are treated as luxuries. And 
this represent value judgements about desirable level of 
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activity and comfort. Secondly, the cost of basic necessities 
varies widely. Thirdly, a "poverty line" definition has 
failed to distinguish the different minimal needs of families 
of different sizes, different stages in the lite-cycle, and 
different geographical location. Another difficulty in using 
a "poverty line" is that the line is relative to time. This 
creates the difficulty in comparing the magnitude of poverty 
of the day with that of the past. The goods or services 
considered as the necessary minimal are not fixed but increase 
with the general increase in living standard (Miller, 1968.38), 

Furthermore, the definition of poverty line is both 
arbitrary and capricious (Townsend, 1970; Abel -Smith and Bagley, 
1970; Rein, 1968). The main problem is that those who adhere 
to the subsistence level definition use the wide variety of 
arbitrary figures to establish the poverty level . Its one 
consequence is that estimates of the extent of poverty 
varies from author to author (Harrington, 1962, Myrdal, 1965/ 
197/68 98-'99 ) , Finally, those who favour a subsistence defini- 
tion of poverty exhibit great optimism about the speed of 
change. It masks the reality and enables people to believe 
that no one starves in affluent society and that real poverty 
exists in the underdeveloped world (Typical of this attitude is 
Friedman, 1968 38), It is also interpreted by some as if that 
poverty is "something," not disadvantaging to people very 
much, for it is only a temporary condition for some. 

Efforts to try definition of poverty on the basis of 

^’eason that 

nutrition requirement has failed for the sirnple^nutritlon 
requirement cannot be defined merely In terms of calories 
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necessary for physiological functioning in modern societies. 

The types of food being acceptable and the way of preparing 
food change with the standard of living in the society Side 
by side the proportion of income spent on food also changes 
In other ways, the 'minimum decency' or 'subsistence levels' 
are generally found to increase in real terms, with the 
proportion of the increasing average living of standard in the 
society (Rainwater, 1974), 

Relative Approach to the Definition of Poverty . 

At the other extrene, it is argued that poverty is essen- 
tially a relative phenomenon. Several scholars have opted for 
a relative definition of poverty. The relative approach 
defines poverty as the position of the individual vis-a-vis a 
society, primarily in the terms of distance between the poor 
— and the average or medium, standard of_-living in the society, 
thereby making poverty one aspect of inequality. The defini- 
tion of the poverty line may be in absolute terms at a point 
in time, but what it measures is relative deprivation, and it 
therefore changes as the characteristic of the society concerned 
changes. 

Now the relative definition of poverty has been accepted 
by both American and European researches in the post-war 
years (For representative American scholars, see Galbraith, 

1950; Fuchs, 1965; Smolensky, 1965; Mencher, 1967; Rein, 1970; 
Miller and Roby, 1970; Rainwater, 1974 For representative 
European researches, see Coats and Silbum, 197/0; Kincaid, 1973, 
Sleeman, 1973; Townsend, 1974; Atkinson, 197/5; Robson, 1976), 


1 
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The adherents of this approach have rejected the definition 
of poverty based on soecific subsistence income level. Instead, 
they have defined poverty in relation to society as a whole. 
Relative deprivation occurs when there is significant disjunc- 
ture between the living conditions of many in most of the 
societies and the population that might be denoted as poor 
Galbraith writes 

” , , people are poverty-stricken when their 

income, even if adequate for survival, falls 
markedly behind that of the community. Then 
they cannot have what the larger community 
regards as the minimxam necessary for decency 
and they cannot wholly escape, therefore, the 
judgement of the larger community that they 
are indecent. They are degraded for, in the 
literal sense, they live outside the grades 
or categories which the community regards as 
acceptable . , (Galbraith, 1956 2 51) 

Michael Harrington addressed the question What is 
poverty? and then replies that it is historically related 
concept • He writes 

"There are new definitions in America of 
what man can achieve, of what a human standard 
of life should be." Those who suffer levels 
of life well below those that are possible, 
oven though they live better than medieval 
knights or Asian peasants, are poor .... 

Poverty should be defined in terms of those 
who are denied the minimal levels of health, 

■ ■ housing, food, and education that our present 
stage of scientific knowledge specifies for 
life as it is now lived in the United States." (Harrington, 
1662 42). 

On the theoretical level, the Government of United States 
also recognises the relative nature of poverty. The Unitexi 
States' President's Commission on Income Maintenance Programmes 
mentions 

"As society becomes more affluent it detines 
poverty as not only the lack of the components 
of a subsistence level of living, but also the 
lack of opportunity for persons with limited 
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resources to achieve the quality of life 
enjoyed by persons with an average amount of 
resources The definition of poverty progre- 
sses from one based on absolute standards to 
one based on relative standards" (U S Presi- 
dent's Commission^ 1969 8). 

And, a report of the Congress from the united States 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare proudly states 

"Poor persons living in the United States in 
the 1970s are rich in contrast to their 
counterparts in other times and places They 
are not poor if by poor is meant the subsis- 
tence levels of living common in some other 
countries Nor are most poor like their 
counterparts in this country fifty or one 
hundred years ago" (U.S, Deptt, of Health, 

1976 21) 

In practice, however/ the United States has defined 
poverty in absolute terms and has drawn a poverty line based 
on costs of economic food basket, adjusted only for price 
increases. Thus, there is discrepancy between theory and 
practice. Even the "Institute for Research on Poverty" has 
adopted the absolute view (For the defense of this view, see 
Lampman , 1971) 

Peter Townsend, an articulate exponent of this view, 

has suggested a proper definition of poverty in terms of 

relative deprivation He writes 

"Individuals and families whose resources 
over time fall seriously short of the resour- 
ces commanded by the average individual of 
family in the community in which they live, 
whether this community is a local, national 
or international one, are in poverty" (Town- 
send, 1954*130-37), 

^ In his recent writing, he presents a series of ingenious, 
specific life-rooted indicators "to provide an estimate of 
objective poverty on the basis of a level of deprivation 
disproportionate to resources" (Townsend, 1979), Townsend's 
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Indicators show how deprivation affects daily life For him, 
the ooverty infects all of life, the humiliatingly small as 
well as the debilitatingly large It is different to be poor, 
" . Misery as poor people understand — is degrading 

(Ascherson, 1978 18). 

Definition of poverty in relative term has, thus, involved 
more factors than income adequate for subsistence They have 
considered the critical issues to be the result of income 
distribution in a society Measure of relative deorivation 
brings more oeople under poverty than the official counts 
The relative approach of conceptualization of poverty trans- 
cends the economist ic biases of much poverty research which 
are limited only to gross measures of personal or household 
incomes. It introduces the sociologiCt.l effects of ooverty 
as indicators of ooverty This measure has an edge over a 
ooverty-line definition, fixed in terms of income for various 
households combinations and only adjusted for the cost of 
food basket purchased by average ooor household . 

The relative deprivation definition of ooverty is, 
however, not free from its shortcomings First, it under- 
plays the importance of the levels of poverty-line for the 
characteristics of the poor For, it is only the poverty- 
line which tells us how many people are below it, how far 
below It they are, and how many are near to poverty condition, 
Thus, the composition issues of poverty remain neglected, if 

I 

one adheres merely to relative approach Secondly, the 
relative derprivation aporoach tries to find out a scientific 
poverty threshold and forgets that the delineation of poverty 
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±s not a "scientitac exercise " It is in tact a value issue, 

2 

like most questions of statistics 

There are some who attempt to combine absolute and rela- 
tive factors Sen (1978) for instance, includes inequality 
among the ooor in the index of poverty. 

We have discussed the way in which poverty is concep- 
tualized today The main issue contronting the definition of 
poverty is whether poverty is to be seen as an absolute or a 
relative condition We have shown the limitations of both 
types of definitions. 

The subsistence definition entails far less extensive 
change to end poverty because it aims at providing income nece- 
ssary to purchase minimal subsistence. Beyond this level 
disparities in wealth are acceptable Defining ooverty as 
relative to the standard of living to the whole society means 
that poverty could be ended only by thoroughly restructuring 
the wealth of society Such a redistribution could entail 
major changes in social and political order. 

What we feel that there are not two definitions of 
poverty between which one has to choose but these are two 
different asoects of poverty which are both important although 
in different ways. Therefore, it is appropriate to include 
both aspects of poverty in the definition, although the prac- 
tical difficulties are not ruled out (For further discussion, 
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Mary Joe Bane (1972 358) concludes that five different 
statistics applied to the same data give somewhat different 
results. There is no mathematical basis for preferring one 
statistics to another For comment on relative deprivation , 
see Miller and Devey (1981 266-74). 
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see Dorothy/ 1972, Permian, Kotabluh and Maber, 1968, Korpr, 

1980 287-314) 

It must be made clear that ii by aosolute -ooverty is 
meant poverty defined by reference only to absolute standards, 
It IS a misconception The interpretation of the absolute 
factors IS always based on some aoureciation of the welfare 
and values of society as a whole, there is always a relative 
component in any definition ot poverty, even one in which only 
'vital minimum' is considereci Thus the distinction between 
absolute and relative poverty can be misleading if thrs tact 
IS ignored We feel that the two approaches to poverty are 

3 

not independent. 

Furthermore, it is also wrong to say that relative depri- 
vation definition is applicable to the affluent societies and 
absolute definition in poor countries . We are of the view 
that norms and levels of living characterize all societies 
And, falling tar below these levels are serious matters in 
terms of individual's happiness, self -perception, and relation- 
ship everywhere So it would be wrong to understand that the 


3 

Rodgers changes the terminology in order to escape trom 
the confusion between absolute and relative poverty He 
distinguishes between what he calls 'ordinal poverty' and 
'cardinal poverty'. Cardinal poverty makes reference to a 
specified poverty line, a bundle of economic, social and 
cultural goods, services and possibilities; ordinal poverty 
refers to a comoarison betw’een different members of society 
in terms of their access to what is considered good or useful 
in that society. The cardinal poverty line is invariably 
established by reference to cardinal criteria because abso- 
lute factors are inadequate to define it (RcxJgers, 1979) 
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analysis of poverty consists of defining an absolute poverty 
line/ and counting those below it. In fact, poverty is a 
manifestation ot social systems. There is no universal, 
absolute definition of poverty There cannot be any universal 
poverty line 

THE DIMENSIONS OF POVERTY 

This brings us to consider the dimensions of poverty 
The dimension refers to the composition of ooverty There is 
a distinction between the characteristics or components of 
poverty — i e, / the elements by which it is defined — and 
the factors invoived in the generation of poverty (For further 
discussion, see Rodgers, 1976 261-76). The dimensions or 
components of poverty form a vector by which ooverty can be 
defined and measured Many of these dimensions are inter- 
related, and, therefore, also contribute to the generation of 
ooverty But there are several variables which have a role 
in the explanation of poverty without contributing to its 
definition. There is/ of course, some room for debate as to 
whether particular variables are components ot poverty or 
causes The dimensions oi variables considered in the defi- 
nition of poverty are relevant not only for policy matters 
but also for understanding the causes of poverty and for 
evaluating programmes to reduce poverty. 

There are two popular approaches tor discerning the 
components or dimensions of poverty to define it one is mono- 
dimensional or single variate approach and the other is multi- 
dimensional or multi variate approach. 
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Mono ’-Dimensional or Single- variate Approaoh 

Several scholars have relied almost exclusively on 
the single variate approach Among single variables , the 
income criteria for delineating and defining poverty are most 
popular "Money is" , says Haggstrom "a generalized source ot 
power over people through a right to control over goods and 
services As such money is one of many kinds of oower 
Poverty / therefore, is one ot many kinds of powerlessness, of 
being subject to one' s social situations instead to oeing able 
to affect It through action, that is through behaviour which 
flows from decisions and plans" (Haggstrom, 1980 329) Thus, 
the lack or inadequacy of income is most common factor included 
in the definition of poverty Considerable works have been 
done to refine the income definition of poverty (Moon and 
Smolensky/ 1977). These efforts include the value of in-kind 
transfers into the income-measures (Smeeding, 1975) Discu- 
ssions of the measure of poverty indicate, however, that the 
definition of poverty cannot be limited to income but that 
other resources should also be considered So the control 
over capital is also included besides the income (Weisbrod 
and Hanson, 1977). Some scholars have included earnings 
capacity also in order to define poverty (Gartinkel and 
Haveman, 1977) But it is realized that income alone as a 
criterion is not sufficient dimension of poverty, although 
It is significant. 
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Several other scholars have taken calories, protein, life 
expectancy, years ot schooling, etc , to analyse poverty, but 
none of them singularly is sutficient dimension of ooverty 

Before we proceed, it is worth considering whether a 
detailed analysis of poverty in terms of a single character- 
istic IS worthwhile. Will not the definition of poverty in 
terms of income or calorie-intake, suffice? In practice, the 
answer is yes Of course, some idea of what a given income 
corresponds to in physical terms ±s implicit Such an analysis 
IS useful to discern aggregate trends, the income or calorie 
intake may well be a good first aoDroximation of poverty But 
when It comes to what is going on at the micro -level, or when 
policy formulation is objective, the single variable apoioach 
is clearly inadequate because ot the multi-variate nature of 
poverty. The income or calorie intake gives only a proxy for 
certain aspects of poverty, but omits many facets of poverty 
and deprivation In general different dimensions of poverty 
may interact or move in different directions, and will usually 
need to be separated out This possibly cannot be captured 
by single variable approach to poverty. The level of living ~*- 
the actual conditions of the people — cannot be contained 
within the parameters of a single criterion, although indis- 
pensable, 

Multi-Dimensional or Multi- Variate Approach 

A large number of scholars, especially European, has 
depended on multi -dimensional criteria because of the multi- 
variate nature of txjverty. They argue that poverty must be 
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defined as a vector of satisfactions and deprivations vvhich 
results firom the level of living of the poor So the indivi- 
dual ' s 'level of living’ is preferred as defining criteria of 
poverty 

Efforts to describe systematically the life situation of 
man including both the 'standard of living' and the 'standard 
of life' are as old as the social sciences themselves. By 
passage of time more refined methods have developed and the 
scope of the study has widened The interest in social indi- 
cators could be seen as the latest step in this evaluation/ 
consisting of a synthesis of modern methods and theoretical 
position (Gross/ 1960) 

To be sure, various studies of social indicators differ 
in their origins and immediate aims. For instance, NASA 
ordered such a study to bring out the second degree consequ- 
ences of the technical innovations uroduced by the space pro- 
gramme (Buer, 1966? 1968) In France attempts of this kind 
were tried to the drafting of national plan (Shonfield and 
Shaw, 1972). The Swedish studies were initiated as a contri- 
bution to the discussion of the low-income problem by an 
official committee (Johansson, 1970, Von Otter, 1973) In 
the United States, such a study resulted in the production 
of a report (U S Deptt. of H,E w , 1969). 

Be as that may, let us first clarify, in brief, the 
meaning of the term 'level of living' because it is kept 
confused with two other most frequently used terms, 'standards 
of living' and 'norms of living'. These three terms are used 
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sometimes separately and sometimes interchangeably while 
having difterent connotations According to the U N Commi- 
ttee "the standard’ and 'norms' which are concerned with what 
ought to be, serve as a means of evaluating the adequacy of 
what is (the level)" (UN, 1954) In tact, the 'standard o± 
living' refers to the aspirations or expectations of lite, the 
'norm ot living' to desirable conditions of lite and the 
'level of living' to the actual living conditions of the people 
While the 'standard of living' is essentially subjective )cind 
of yardstick, the 'norm of living' refers to the objective 
criteria laid down from outside. Prom this point ot view, the 
'norm of living' may be interpreted as an index of the measu- 
ring the 'level of living' and the 'standard of living* may 
be treated as the means of measuring the flow of welfare. 

There is, however, no unanimity on the meaning ot the 
'level of living'. This term has been variously defined. 
According to Drenowski, "the level of living of a population 
is the level ot satisfaction of its needs attained in a unit 
ot time as a result of the flow ot goods and services the 
population enjoys in that unit of time" (Drewnowski, 1968) 

But this definition lacks clarity The level ot satisfaction 
cannot be equated with the flow of goods and services consumed 
by the population The availability of goods and services 
does not guarantee satisfaction Many a times the level of 
living IS equated with the purchasing power of the population 
(Bannet, 1951 632-49; Laskar, 19547 I.S.S , I960, Banklin, 

1967 271-98, Dandekar and Rath, 1970, Bardhan, 1973) 
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Despite the fact that a large number of studies have 
been made to tind out the level of living and measure the 
poverty/ there is remarkably little consensus in the litera- 
ture as to what to be included in the level of living and how 
poverty should be measured Furthermore, most of the poverty 
measures have been designed to select a low income samole from 
the broader population The implicit assumotion of these 
studies appears to be that poverty sector, once identified, 
is homogeneous on all relevant economic aspects. By contrast, 
there are very few studies which try to measure relative 
degrees of ooverty within a sample that has been identified 
as extremely low 

Johansson, who drew on several scholarly writings such 
as those of Titmuss, Drewnowski, John Stuart Mill and Karl 
Popper, defines level of living on the basis of two conceptions 
a theory of needs and command over resources Following U N 
study (U.N , 1961), he says that the level of living is "the 
level of satisfaction of the needs of the population assured 
by the flow of goods and services enjoyed in a unit of time" * 
Based on writings of R A Titmuss, he defines, level of living 
as command over resources in money, possessions, knowledge, 
psychic and physical energy, social relations, security, etc . , 
by the help of which the individual can control and consciously 
direct his conditions of life" . Johansson observes that both 
of these views — the conception of needs (U N Spokesman) 
and the conception of resources (Titmuss) — should be used 
in empirical study. He thus groups the components of the 
level of living into "need components" and "resource comoon ents" 
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Following Karl Popper's distinction between "utopian" and 
"piece-meal" social engineering, Johansson adoots "good life" 
and "bad conditions". The levels of living, then, cannot be 
conceived only in terms of subjective satisfaction, of fulfil- 
ment of needs, but also in terms of control over resources 
(Johansson, 1972; 1973 211-19, Erikson, 1976 57-65) 

The content of the level of living has of course been 
subject to considerable debate, A considerable amount of work has 
been done by the social scientists tor locating the social 
variables related to level of living of the people (Drewnowski, 
1967/, 1968, McGranahan, 1969) 

One basis of defining poverty is the community attribu- 
tes such as skill composition, unemployment rates, wage levels, 
and so on. Using these criteria, the 'pockets of poverty' or 
'community of poverty' is located It is presumed that where 
'pockets of poverty' are found, the future development ot 
economy becomes stagnant and insufficient. One shortcoming 
of this outlook is that it overlooks the large number of 
economically impoverished individuals and families that 
influence community (Ferman et al . , 1968, Oranti, 1966; 

Orhansky, 1969, Morgan and Smith, 1969 450-62, Hyer, 1975; 

652-63, Mom and Smolensky, 1977; Osmond and Durkin, 1979 
87-95) and such a nomenclature of community keeps their inter- 
ests neglected The community resource based criterion of 
poverty may be interpreted in another way also A community 
may provide public services which serve as income-supplement , 
other resources which serve as adjustment of coping aid s and 
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a wide opportunaty field for individual development and invol- 
vement 

Another dimension of delineating txjverty is the negative- 
risk criteria. The poor are defined in terms of their lack 
of skill level, education, and training due to which they are 
deprived of the access to economic resources and rewards of 
the society The weakest aspect of such a definition is the 
assumption that cause of poverty lies within the individual 
and eradication of the xxiverty must be oriented towards indi- 
vidual, Obviously this view neglects factors outside the 
individual 

Next, the poverty is defined and delineated on basis of 

the behavioural or attitudinal criteria. This definition 

hinges on the concept of "culture of poverty" (Lewis, 1970; of , 

Herzog, 1966) It imolies that the xx>or share a distinctive 

type of values, traits, and belief -complex which set them off 

from the non-poor group of the society. This type of culture 

matrix is the product of the continued economic deprivation 

and socialization in a milieu of economic inadequacy It is 

assumed that the 'culture of poverty' has a tendency to 

the 

permeate among the children of^poor. Harrington points to 
"a personality of poverty, a type of human being produced by 
the grinding, wearing life of the slums" (Harrington, 1962). 
Certain objections are raised on accepting the definition of 
poverty by reference to a culture complex, one serious 
objection to it is that there are diff erent groups of the 
poverty-stricken people who are spread in different geogra- 
phical location and live in different opportunity structure. 
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So It IS wrong to say that there rs a single "culture of 
poverty" It is proper to reter to "cultures of poverty" 

One approach is to distinguish three classes of compo- 
nents of poverty food consumption (disaggregated by nutrient), 
non-food consumption (disaggregated by type) and a social 
group of variables (health, security, education, status) 

(Rodgers, 1976) Recent work on basic needs has followed the 
same tradition and include such variables as participation, 
self-reliance, mobility, contraception, etc (Khan, 1977, 

Hopkins, 1977; Majeres, 1977) 

British sociologist , Townsend , (1970; 1977, see also 

Rainwater, 1974) has adopted multi-dimensional approach to the 
conceptualization of the poverty He analysed the data through 
demographic characteristics. According to Drewnowski, "level 
of social-development of peoole's well-being cannot and should 
not be measured by GNP , personal income or expenditure per 
head. A special yardstick of measuring social variables 
should be devised" (Drewnowski, 1967 123) He divided the 
overall living into two groups of components (a) physical 
needs (nutrition or food intake, shelter and health), and 
(b) cultural needs (education, leisure and reaction and 
security ) . 

Following the same argument, McGranahan has developed a 
concept of socio-economic profile which explains the relation 
between social factors and economic! growth (McGranahan, 1969). 
The' inf luence exerted by social factors (levels o± living or 
human resources) utxDn economic growth is to be mainly depen- 
dent upon the following conditions s the social structure, the 
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structure of the distribution of incomes and levels ot living, 
the structure of production and related economic aspects, and 
the characteristics of the social factors themselves. Johansson 
has broken down the level of living concept into nine compo-* 
nents , namely (1) Health and the use of medical care; (b) Work 
and working condition, (3) ‘Education, (4) Economic resources, 

(5) Political resources, (6) Family background and family 
relations, (7) Housing and environment, (8) Security to life 
and property, and (9) Leisure and recreation. 

We are of the view that multi-dimensional approach in 
the definition of poverty is more suitable than a single 
dimension approach. The single dimensional approach supple- 
ments rather than competes with multi-dimensional approach 
These earlier work>s provide the perspective in which we propose 
to examine the level of living on the basis of primary-level 
data , 

The level of living approach has been thrown into contu- 
sion because of the conflict between those interested in 
targets and those Interested in mechanisms Politically, 
target -setting is useful, but it is sterile analytically 
However, that framework is preterable for the analysis of 
mechanism. 

In fact, the components of poverty has two implications 
for the poor satisfaction and deprivation The poverty 
affects the satisfactions by the level of living on the one 
hand and begets deprivation on the other hand. For instance, 
the poor may be both dissatistied with the life he lives and 
deprived relative to the norms generated by development 
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processes or reference group Any definitaon of ooverty must 
include the components of poverty that reflect satisfaction 
and deprivation. 

The space does not permit as also it is not the proper 
place to try and list in detail all the various categories 
that go to define poverty This exercise can only be done in 
a specific context We have selected the following nine 
components of ooverty (1) Occupation and unemployment? 

(2) Income and assets, (3) Food consumption, (4) Health, 

(5) Shelter, (6) Education, (7) Power and oolitics, (8) Demo- 
graphic features, and (9) Values, interests and activities. Only the 
much here, we shall return back to the details again in the 
following chapter. 

There are few issues of particular importance to an 
overall perspective of poverty which must be mentioned in 
passing. One issue appertains to the perception by the poor 
of themselves The degree of deprivation of the poor depends 
upon the strength of their contact with the norms of behaviour 
and consumption which define their poverty The Impact of 
apparent inequality in terms of education, mass comiriunication , 
mobility, etc , iS likely to adversely affect the perception 
Of the poor even if the real incomes of the poor remain 
stable. The perception of the poor who live in urban areas 
is likely to differ from those who live in rural areas. There 
may be different 'sub-cultures of poverty' which provide not 
only defense mechanism against deprivation but also generates 
negative reactions. In this way, the analysis of the charact- 
eristics of poverty must take into account the perceptions 
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o£ the poor by the poor themselves The analysis must incor- 
porate the choice made by the poor and the degree of control 
and the constraints which limit them We have not to be 
guided by the naive assumption that the outside observer's 
value judgements are necessarily superior to those of the 
poor's unless there are powerful reasons to believe that the 
choices made by the poor are incorrect 

A second issue relates to the security Much human 
activity undoubtedly depends upon the quest for security 
(Maslow, 1968) Security has various facets it may be physi- 
cal security (safety from deaths from violence), economic 
security (likelihood of sharp decline in living standards), 
and social security (continuity of education of children), 
among others. The mechanism providing security vary with the 
institutional context We must have to understand in detail 
the extent to which the quest for security conditions the 
behaviour 

Another, a third and final, issue relates to the inter- 
pretation of poverty in the overall framework of hierarchy, 
control, exploitation and Inequality This issue, in one 
sense, belongs to the analysis of causation ot poverty. Yet 
it is necessary to build some concept of ths social system 
and the economic and social relationships between different 
groups in the society. And, most striking ot these relation- 
ships are those based on class, or more generally on produc- 
tion relations. In other words, one must see the position 
of the individual or group vls-a«i-vis the production process 
and the way in which power over this production is generated 
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These structural features of society must condition the way 
the poverty is viewed and defined. Even when they do not them- 
selves form the components of poverty, they do help to iden- 
tify poor groups as opposed to poor individuals 

In summary, then, the poverty can be explored with the 
help of multi-variables that constitute poverty Many of 
these components can be quantified but, tor several others, 
qualitative measures are essential Some variables such as 
income, level ot nutrition, level ot physical consumption, 
and, to some extent, levels of education, participation and 
certain other variables can be treated qualitatively. And, 
in the ultimate analysis we have to have appreciation of the 
contribution of each of the components of poverty to life- 
styles, to satisfactions and deprivations. We need to under- 
stand how each defining element of poverty is generated, what 
are its sources, and how does it interact with other dimen- 
sions of poverty 

THE TYPES OF POVERTY AND INEQUALITY 

A moments' reflection on such related concepts as indi- 
gence, penury, and destitution makes it clear that there are 
variable degrees of poverty. Despite that the label of 'poor' 
is given to groups of widely varying conditions as if there 
IS only one group of poor, but this is not the case In the 
past, slaves of the Roman Empire, the serfs of the Middle 
Ages, the peons of Latin America, the inmates of English poor 
houses and the Shudras of India were called poor In the 
last two centuries, several new labels have been given to the 



poor an order to remove the stagmn Por examole^ the ooor 
farmers in the countryside and slum dwellers in the urban 
areas aj^e called 'poor' More recently/ new characterizing 
designation of the 'poor' is ' Hard-to -Reach ' And/ efforts 

are on to affix new labels to poor Whatever be the inten- 
tions behind the characterizing or classif icatory designations 
of the poor, one thing is clear there are varied degrees or 
poverty. 

i 

Classical Typology 

Let us look at some of the classical and modern typolo- 
gies of the poverty and inequality Classical typologies of 
the poverty and inequality are those of Plato, Aristotle and 
Rousseau, for example. Plato, in his Republi c, wanted to 
create a society where each individual assumes the occupation 
for which he is best fitted. He made the Republic , the 
product solely of the division of labour (Plato, 1875) He 
distinguished between inherent inequality of men and social 
inequality based on providing the men their occupation for 
which they deserve, In Politics , Aristotle gave the scheme 
of three classes present in all States, one class is very 
rich/ another very poor and a third is a mean. He also gave 
a dichotomous scheme one is the basic division of people 
into freed and slave; and the other is the division into those 
who work and those who do not (Aristotle, 1912) Rousseau 
made a distinction between natural and moral inequality 
(Rousseau, 1912). 
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Modern Typolog y 

In the modern literature dealing with poverty, one can 
get various typologies of poverty based on different bases. 

One basis of classifying poverty is moral one Moralists 
divide poverty into two types the deserving and the non- 
deserving Although inadequate and meaningless, this typology 
has survived for a remarkably long time (Marian Yarrow et al , 
1955) 

Galbraith made distinction between “insular poverty" and 
“case poverty" "Insular poverty" points out to the environ- 
mental poverty say, for instance, those who live in rural 
areas or depressed areas. The other category of "case poverty" 
relates to personal causes of poverty. Galbraith says that 
"case poverty" is commonly and properly related to (such) 
characteristics of individuals so uplifted (as) mental defi- 
ciency, bad health, inability to adapt to discipline of modern 
economic life, excessive procreation, alcoholism, insufficient 
education (Galbraith, 1958) It seems that the poverty for 
Galbraith is on account of individual defects One critic of 
Galbraith remarks that his typology of poverty smacks of 
" Social-Darwinism" . in fact, the characteristics outlined 
by Galbraith are as much the result of poverty as its cause 
(Macdonald, 1968) 

A distinction is made between "economic level" and "low 
cost poverty level" , These two types delineate two empirical 
categories which greatly differ in size and social character- 
istics (Bogue and Beak, 1961 VII-XL, Orhansky, 1965 12). 
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Harrington's typology of the poverty combines both 
causes as well as the visibility of the poverty According 
to him/ there are six tyoes of poor (1) the unemoloyed margi- 
nal farmers and farm workers, (2) Negroes, (3) deviants (beats, 
alcoholics, urban hillbillies), (4) the aged, (5) the mental 
health problem, and (6) slum dwellers (Harrington, 1962) 

Humphrey — a spoJtesman of the liberal idea — used a 
practical combination of causes and visibility and came for- 
ward with a six-fold typology of the poor (1) urban poverty, 

(2) rural poverty, (3) depressed areas Negroes, (4) welfare- 
recipients, (5) the undereducated? and (f) the unemployed 
(Humphrey, 1964) 

S.M. Mdller, basing his typology on the combination of 
economic security and familial stability, classified poverty 
into four types, (1) the stable poor? (2) the strained, (3) 
the copers, and (4) the unstable (Miller, 1964 120-22) 

Millers' typology is sociological one which combines within 
it a large number of factors 

Kosa classified the poverty into two* chronic and acute. 

The chronic poverty implies a long established life-long or 
perhaps multi-generational gap deprivation process and the 
acute poverty implies deprivation following a period spent 
above the poverty level (Kosa, 1964). 

Recently, Tumin specified five forms of inequality 
(1) role differentiation, (2) ranking in a accordance with 
functional contribution, (3) diffusion and transfers of 

"differentials in property, power and prestige"? (4) ranking in 
accordance with intrinsic attributes of a role, and (S) ranking 
in terms of approximation to social values and norms (Tumin, 1963). 
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Dahrendorf made a distinction between inequality of 
natural capabilities and those of social position Inequa- 
lity of social position is further distinguished between in- 
equality that do not involve any ranking order and those which 
do He then combines the two approaches and comes up with a 
four-fold typology of inequality. In relation to individual 
there are (1) Natural differences of kinds in features ^ 
character, and interests# (2) Natural difference of rank in 
intelligence# talent and strength. Correspondingly, in rela- 
tion to society (and in the language of contemporary sociology) 
there are (3) Social differentiation of positions essentially 
equal in rank; and ( 4 ) Social stratification based on reputa- 
tion and wealth and expressed in a rank order of social status 
The typologies of poverty and inequality are legion 
These are some selected examples It is fruitless to add 
more types of the poor to the list bet us now look at the 
tacit assumptions of these typologies of the poor First, it 
transpires that there is not one class of poor but many vari- 
eties of them. Secondly# each generation sees poverty diff- 
erently and judges it according to a particular set of social 
values# which may be quite unlike those of an earlier era. 
Thirdly# there can be no uniform definition of poverty 
Perhaps Sumner is right here when he declared that there was 
no possible definition of "a poor man". The term 'poor' and 
'poverty' seemed dangerously elastic and capable of covering 
a host of social fallacies" (Sumner# 1983 la-20). Finally# 
the structure of poverty and the attendant complications have 
changed (Beteille# 1969). 
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In our st^Idy we have categorised looor anto three types v 
tne poor, the poorer and the poorest As the words imply, 
the socio-economic condition of the txtor is better than the 
poorer and the poorest The poorer occupy the second place 
and the poorest the last. The implication is that all are 
poor but there are degrees of ooverty The poorest of the 
poor lie at the rock-bottom, they cannot manage even two 
ordinary meals a day due to their abject poverty The poorer 
among the poor are those who manage two meals a day with 
difficulty. The poor aie those who do have some means of 
their livelihood tor two meals a day and nothing much beyond 
these to cover the subsistence minimum defined by society, 

IDEOLOGIES THAT MAINTAIN AND PERPETUATE POVERTY AND INEQUALITY 

There are three prominent traditions of political 
thought — liberalism, conservatism, and socialism — which 
dominated the scene over centuries » From these emerged two 
differing interpretations of poverty one is .i ndividualistic 
represented by liberalism, and the other is s ocietal represen- 
ted by conservatism and socialism 

Individualistic Ideo loqies of Poverty and Inequality 

Individualistic interpretation — a product of liber- 
alism — emerged out of the revolt against the authoritarian 
government. Despite differences, liberals, by and large, 
focussed on the needs of irxlividuals and thereby relegated 
the needs of the state or society to a secondary or even 
Irrelevant position. They asserted that individuals have an 
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inherent right to seek private ends and must be free to have 
and use private property This individualistic materialism 
supported capitalism as the most appropriate form of economic 
organization/ declared laissez-faire as the best doctrine^ and 
denied that noverty could be legitimate subject tor public 
policy Poor people were seen as no different from anyone 
else The poor's status reflected their (in)ability in the 
competition with the nonpoor 

To be sure/ there is not one but three brands of liber- 
alism some believe in natural order, others have faith in 
utilitarian philosophy, and still others accept the organic 
relationship between individual and social growth Everyone of 
them maintains and perpetuates poverty and inequality, albeit 
in different ways, while stressing freedom and equality to 
individuals (Hobhouse, 1964) 

One group of liberals justified human freedom through 
the concept of a natural order John Locke, for instance, 
argued that goa had set a natural order and before the exis- 
tence of civil society men lived in a sort of pre-social state, 
called the state of nature, and in virtue ot a contract among 
themselves, society came into existence This came to be 
known as social contract theory (Locke, 1890) He believed 
that man in the state ot nature was enjoying ideal liberty, 
free from any social requirements; but in order to ensure the 
exercise of his liberty he entered into a contract by which 
the individuals conferred power, not to the government, but 
to the community This contract Is not absolute, because the 
natural rights of life, liberty and property, remain in the 


I 
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hands of individuals In other words, not every right in 
society comes from the state 

Another group of the liberals demolished the idea that 
government originated in a social contract A generation 
after Locke, Hxme argued that the government is the creation 
of the human need, it is the utility which dictated that men 
follow government This came to be known as the doctrine of 
'utilitarianism*, for it justified government on the ground 
Of being useful to man To be more to the point, it was based 
on ' egoistic-individualism ' assuming that pleasure alone was 
good 

The third group of liberals drawing from the utilitarian 
philosophy justified the laissez-faire economics (Smith, 1776) 
Adam Smith, for example, justified human freedom on the basis 
the organic relationship between individual and social 
growth. He believed that a natural harmony existed in the 
economic order, and expressed this harmony through the image 
of an 'invisible hand*. 

The threa brands of individualistic interpretations — 
social contract theory, the doctrine of utilitarianism, and 
the principle of laissez-faire — did differ in their mode of 
explanation, but all combined in one to argue for individual 
liberty and equality and limiting the role of government to 
protection of life, liberty, and property. Implicitly, they 
all denied that poverty could be the legitimate subject of 
public policy 

Let us demonstrate the applicability of these principles 
in social situations through two examples from the classical 
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the 

literature, one of Weber and^other of Sumner. First o± all 
let us look at Max Weber, According to him, the religious 
ethics was closely linked to capitalism As he indicated, 
Protestantism, particularly the calvinist sect, was tied to 
capitalism and provided a rationale and defence for the system 
(Weber, 1930) By implication, the poverty came to be viewed 
as a sign of individual moral weakness , measures to deal with 
the poor were harsh and condemnatory. 

Second example is that of Sumner Drawing from Darwin's 
evolutionary theory of survival of the fittest to human 
society, the Social Darwinist combined in one the material- 
istic individualism reflected in lalsseg-faire capitalist 
doctrine and social analogies, Sumner, for instance, main- 
tained that there could be no possibility of social reform 
of the poor (Sirnner, 1900 19-27) For him, the poverty is an 
individual matter an individual failed in the economic 
struggle due to his own fauit, idleness, bad habits, intem- 
perance, vices, and similar other human weaknesses. So only 
the individual could overcome it. While defending this posi- 
tion, Sumner negated any obligation of the society to help the 

to 

poor. Accord 1 ng^Hof St ad ter , "Like some latter-day Calvin, 
he came to preach the predestination of the social order and 
the salvation of the economically elect through the survival 
of the f ittest" (Hof stadter , 1958 66) 

By the middle of the nineteenth century individualistic 
approach to poverty came under sharp attack of both conser- 
vatives and socialists Scholars scoffed at the idea that 
personal diligence and virtue determined whether a man was 
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poor or rich In the process of criticism^ a ditferent vrew 
emerged which argued that it was not because of the individual 
fault , but because of social system the poor are poor and 
stay poor And this brings us to the societal interpretation 
of poverty. 

Social Ideologies of Poverty and Inequality 

Both conservatives and socialists ^ despite their sharp 
differences, agreed on at least one thing the social order 
was superior to privately determined individual rights They 
conceived individuals as parts of the organic whole, creations 
of their society. 

The conservative tradition emphasized inherent human 
inequality. For instance/ Edmund Burke, one of the most 
ardent adherents of this tradition, rejected in toto the con- 
cept of natural social equality and argued that the natural 
differences of rank now in existence arose from a natural 
division of labour. And, then went on to assert that the 
natural aristocracy should rule men of ability and wealth 
should lead European conservatives went even a step further 
than Burke in emphasizing the mystical qualities of the state 
that deserved man's reverence (Maistre, 1796, Bonald, 1802, 
Fichte, 1806), Like liberals, but for entirely ditferent 
reasons, conservatives combined in one to argue that poverty 
was not a legitimate subject for public policy. The state 
could do nothing to aid the poor nor should it try . 

Socialism shared the conservatives' idea that social 
order was superior to privately determined individual rights 
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but diftered about role of society and state towards poor 
There are two brands of socialism Pre-Marxjtan and Marxian. 

The Pre-Marxian socialist philosophy emphasized the social 
element in human relationships (For a concise analysis of the 
utopian socialists, see Cole, 1959, I) and argued that men 
should promote the general well-being which was compatible 
with any social order based on a competitive struggle for the 
means ot livelihood 

The Marxian socialists labelled the pre-Marxian social- 
ists as 'utopian'. They attributed social life and its deve- 
lopment entirely to the economic factor (Marx and Engels, 1846, 
1867, 1871) The Marxian socialist thought maintained that 
the poverty was not the result of individual failure but of 
economic and soc-ial forces, and these forces were appropriate // 
subject for publrc policy The state could act to eradicate 
poverty, and it should. They anticipated a classless society 
of equal humans as the ultimate expression of the socialist 
ideal However, those who followed Marx, say Leninist and 
Stalinist writers, assumed that during the transitional period 
(the period which is unspecified) an elite — technical 
experts, or “the vanguard", or "the party" — would plan tor, 
and act on behalf of the masses 

It must be mentioned in passing that in reaction to 
conservatism and pre-socialism, and in order to contain the 
mounting criticism, arose a new brand of liberalism which 
came to be )cnown as 'organic liberalism' One ot its propo- 
nents, T H. Green, upheld both individual freedom and inequa- 
lity as well as the inherent right of individual to seek 
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private ends, but he took organic view of society Green 
came to see that liberty must not be merely negative (tteedom 
from government interference), it must be positive as well 
freedom for development (Green, 1882) Organic liberalism 
did allow a positive active function in relation to poverty 
However, while recognizing the problems of poverty of the poor 
people, it did not tavour the idea of the liquidation of 
capitalism What it wanted was just to soften the harsh 
effects of capitalism. 

In conclusion, then, the two interpretations — indivi- 
dualistic and societal, argued that the poverty was not a 
proper subject for the public policy It were these ideologies 
which perpetuate and maintain poverty and inequality However, 
It was the socialism, especially the Marxian, which treated 
poverty as product of social existence and argued that the 
poverty must be brought within the purview of social reform 

We are of the view that the poverty is the product of 
society However, the interplay between personality, society 
and culture is accepted. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
society to eradicate poverty, remove inequality, and create 
a milieu wherein each member realizes his best 

THEORIES EXPLAINING POVERTY AND INEQUALITY 

One of the crucial issues concerning poverty and inequa- 
lity IS why societies patronise, permit , or prefer poverty 
and inequality and follow differential evaluations, practices 
and policies. The post-war sociologists , critics and other 
commentators are sharply split into two camps on this issue 
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One school of thought maintains that in this era of unprece- 
dented transtormations of the society the concept of poverty 
and inequality is useless and a classless society is in offing 
The other school ot thought takes an opposite stand and holds 
that the poverty and inequality is continuing before^ during, 
and since the great transformations of society. The former 
school of thought is termed as 'class convergence' theory 
(Blumberg, 1980) or the ideology of what Ossowski called 'non- 
egalitarian class iessness' (Ossowski, 1963) and the latter as 
'class stability' theory implying the continuity ot the class 
structure 

ghe Class Convergence Theory 

The fundamental argument of the class convergence theory 
IS that societies of the world have come to such a pass where 
the class differences either no longer exist, or, are in the 
process of disappearing and doomed to disappear in this era 
of abundance To be sure, the history of the class conver- 
gence ideology is very short, it is a proauct of the post-war 
era 

The logic of class convergence derives mainly from the 
two central theories the tradition of classlessness and the 
tradition of abundance And , the underlying theoretical 
foundations of these two traditions brought together various 
elements, including affluent society thesis, end -of -ideology 
theory, and the image of the post -industrial society (Reissman, 
1950; Whyte, 1956, Galbraith, 1958, Bell, 1964, 1974, Nisbet , 
1959, Wilensky, 1966 12-28; 1964 173-97, Mayer, 1963 460-68, 
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Silverman and Yanowitch, 1974 117-22; Mayer > 1959 605-26, 
Drucker; 1971; Blumberg/ 1974 480-94, Aron, 1968, Mayer, 1973; 
Kristol, 1978) Most common major themes, among others, which 
were marshalled to prove the class convergence thesis, are 
(i) affluence, (ii) the standard package, (lii) economic 
transformation, (iv) cultural uplift and homogenization, (v) 
embourgeoisement , (vi) class consciousness and class struggle, 
and (vii) citizenship. It Is interesting to note that each 
and every argument of the proponents of the ' non-egalitarian 
classiessness ' thesis was rebutted by those who took an oppo- 
site stance and held that class and class-relations retained 
their fundamental stability (Miller and Reissman, 1961 507-16, 
Cans, 1974, Hamilton, 1964 42-55; 1966 192-99, 

Levison, 1974, Sexton and Sexton, 1971; Parker, 1972, Aronowita, 
1973, 1974, Rubin, 1976, Rinehart, 1971 149-61, Westergaard , . 
1966 77-108, Zbitlin, 1977, Goldthrope et al , 1968, 1968a, 

1969) 

FIRST The class convergence theorists argued that it is 
an era of aftluence There has not only been the impressive 
rise in the absolute standard of living, but also a raarcal 
redistribution of intome resulting in the proportion of 
income shares going to those lying at the lowest rung of the 
ladder (Kuznets, 1962). Wherever and whatever poverty is 
there in the affluent society, it is more nearly an after- 
thought (Galbraith, 1958) And, by the early 60s, when it 
was pointed out that there was widespread poverty , they took 
shelter of the census data and other bases , and managed to 
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define poverty out of existence once again (Harrington^ 1977 
15-17, Denziger, 1979 60-61) 

The opponents did agree that living standards of the 
people increased the status ot the most persons during post- 
war era. What was denied by the critics was that all have 
benefited from this rise in the living standard. The critics 
argue that the distribution of income and wealth was extra- 
ordinarily unequal; that there had been no significant movement 

4 

towards a more equitable distribution of either and that it 
has remained essentially unchanged since 1945 (Lampman, 1959, 

1962; Harrington, 1977; Matza, 1966, Oranti, 1962, Pachter, 

1957 315-18, Wedderburn, 1962 257-82, Townsend 1962; Townsend 
and Abel-Smith, 1965, Titmuss ,1962, Myrdal , 1963; Ya now itch , 

1963 683-97; BLumberg, 1974) . 

SECOND The class convergence theorists based their argument 

on what David Reisman called "Standard Package" One of 
the implicit assumptions of this phrase was that the rise in 
the income in the affluent societies permitted a large number 
of people from all strata to acquire goods and services rend- 
ered available The secona tacit assumption was that the 
ownership ot enormous array ot consumer's durables has trick- 
led down the social structure The third assumption was that 
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The U S together with France has a high degree of 
inequality in the distribution of the income (sawyer, 1976). 
According to Wiles / in Sweden the rich receive three times 
more than the poor; in Britain and Denmark six times more, 
and in the U S thirteen times more (Wiles, 1974). 
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goods once possessed only by the rich are now widely distri- 
buted throughout the class structure (Aron, 1968) and the 
satiation of need with the material abundance would soon reach 
a condition of utter wantlessness (Reisman, 1965 289) Thus, 
the proponents of the class convergence theory negated a 
large number of thinkers — Hocks, Maithus , Sattre, Marx and 
others — for whom scarcity, especially material, is a tunda- 
mental cause of human conflict 

The thesis of the universal 'standard package' was 
rejected by the opponents. They argued that there still conti- 
nues to be substantial inequities in the distribution of 
innumerable consumer durables and home turnishings as well 
(Blumberg, 1974 487; U S , 1978) The quantitative gains were 
upset by the qualitative deterioration in the style-of-lif e 
Hence the 'standard package' thesis is untenable 

THIRD The class convergence theorists rested their logic 
on the economic transformation and the attendant consequences 
They argued that vast industrial and occupational changes had 
upgraded the entire work place and narrowed down class-differ- 
ences, In Collin Clarks' apt discussion, there is occupational 
shift from primary (agriculture, mining) to secondary (manu- 
facturing) to tertiary (services) occupation (Clark, 1965), 
Drawing from this, the adherents of the class convergence 
view saw the centrality of theoretical knowledge and explosive 
growth of a professional managerial class (Burnham, 1941, 
Dahrendorf, 1959, Drucker, 1971,286, 1977.7-22) According 
to them, the working class of Marx was becoming both 
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demographically and sociologically obsolete and is destined 
to be liquidated. (Drucker, 1971*287/ Bell, 1974 125) There 
IS what Dahrendorf called the "decomposition ot capital" The 
implication is that the property ownership has now been rendered 
irrelevant to the exercise of social and economic power and 
replaced by knowledge/, technical competence. 

The disappearance of the working class thesis was rejected 
by the critics In absolute numbers^ they say, there were 
three times as many manual workers (31 millions) in 1979 in 
the US as there were at the turn of the century (10 millions) 
which IS symptom of an enormous increase in the working class 
(Belly 1974 137). Similarly it was also rejected by them that 
white-collar workers are increasing more in number than the 
blue-collar workers and it was alleged that it was merely 
statistical sleight (US, 1975 139-40, 1974 35-36) In tact, 
the number ot workers classified as white-collai in the census 
includes service workers, most of whom closely resemble blue- 
collar workers in income, occupational status, collection and 
working conditions (lievison, 1974) It was also denied by thon 
that a post -industrial society has upgraded the workers' 
skills. Braverman, in his classic book, Labour and Monopoly 
Capital , observes that present system had reduced the skills 
of millions ot workers (Braverman, 1974) The logic that the 
expansion of technical and professjonal occupation has created 
a society based on centrality of theoretical knowledge is 
criticized, and argued that the trial society is "centrality 
of theoretical ignorance". In advance societies, technical 
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professionals learn more and more about less and less, deve- 
loping what Veblen terms’trained incapacity' to understand any- 
thing outside of their narrow sphere ot technical expertise 
(Veblen, 1973, Heilbroner, 1973) The thesis of the decompo- 
sition of capital has been rejected (Bright, 1958, Blumberg , 
1969) on the ground that a large number of leading corpora- 
tions are still buying proprietory ownership (Zeitlin, 1977; 
Peaersen and Tabb, 1976 53-66) 

FOURTH The proponents of class convergence theory hold that 
under the impact of dominant social and technological forces 
in modern societies, the distinctive class sub-culture has 
been systematically eroded and a common culture shared by all 
IS in the offing Commenting on cultural homogenization and 
uplift, Wilensky observes " modern societies tend towards 

cultural standardization — a widespread sharing of beliefs, 
values and tastes, cross-cutting groups and categories, the 
forces that work are well known — popular education and mass 
literacy, high rates of social and residential mobility, the 
emergence of national market and a national politics, both 
making use of nation-wide media ot mass-entertainment" (Wilensky , 
1964 178) 

The thesis ot cultural homogenization and uplift was 
also rejected by critJ-cs. They became skeptical about the 
role of culture-proddcing and -transmitting agencies For 
instance, education was seen as an institution subverted by a 
class society The dritics felt that the class system is 
able to transform to whatever egalitarian institution existed 
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into an instrument o£ class privilege (Havighurst am l^eugarten , 
1975/ Christopher et al ,, 1979, Detore, 1979). In the past, 
the occupations were transmitted hy fathers to sons by inheri- 
tance, now the transmission ot the occupations was aftected 
by the possession ot college diploma (Collins, 1971 1002-19), 
According to Cans, only simple societies are homogeneous, 
modern societies create and sustain "a esthetic pluralism" (Cans, 
1974) He enumerated five post-war traits of culture in the 
United States high culture, upper-middle culture, lower- 
middle culture, low cultvire, and quasi-told low culture, 

FIFTH The class convergence model leans heavily on the 
theory of embourgeoisement ot working-class both in economic 
and cultural sense for its arguments It is argued that the 
income gap between blue-collar workers themselves, and between 
the white-collar employees above them, have been narrowing 
(Burns, 1954 257-67). Due to growing affluence and homogeniza- 
tion of culture, the manual workers have become absorbed into 
the enormous middle class Mayer states, " . the tradi- 

tional dividing line between manual workers and white-collar 
employees no longer holds because large segments of the 
working class now share a white-collar styie-of -life and many 
also accept middle class values and beliefs" (Mayer, 1959) 

The critics reject the notion of working class embour- 
geoisement. They argue that even though the highest paid 
blue-collar wor)<ers may presently earn more than the white- 
collar low paid workers and even if taken for granted that 
blue-collar workers are more prosperous than ever berore in 
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history, the affluence is not necessarily embourgeoisement for 
both economic and cultural reasons The fundamental class 
position of workers remain unchanged despite rising income. 
According to the British sociologist- Goidthrope and his asso- 
ciates^ 

"the aquisition by manual workers and their 
families of relatively high incomes and Irving 
standards does not,, on our evidence, lead to 
widespread change in their social values and 
life-styles in the direction of 'middle class- 
ness" , (Goidthrope et al . , 1968 61-62) 

Similar other studies of working class hold that class distinc- 
tion still persists in advanced industrial society (Odaca, 1966, 
Vogel, 1963, Dore , 1966, Goidthrope and Loclcwood et al , 1968; 
Andrieux and Lignon, 1960; Popiz et al , 1957, Bednorik, 1963; 
Berger, i960) The manual workers had to pay very heavy price 
for the affluence as they work in dangerous working conditions 
Blue-collar class has been called rightly an "endangered 
species", because of on-the-job threat to life and limb (Nadar 
et al . , 1976 145-148) 

The critics hold that the thesis of social mobility is 
farce. Men born in the working class usually end up there. 
According to Blau and Duncan, for blue-collar worksr getting 
ahead means normally collective rather than individual occupa- 
tional mobility (Blau and Duncan, 1967) Berger found that 
even in suburbia manual worker retained their distinctive 
values and behaviour (Berger, 1960, Dobriner, 1963) Miller 
and Reissman write that "even at the same income level (even 
relatively high one) wage earners have different tastes, 
styles and modes of reaction than middle class people" (Miller 
and Reissman, 1961*507-516) There is distinction between 
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white-collar and blue-collar workers on a broad range of 
issues including political values and part icipat ion ^ attitude 
towards marriage, family and child-rearing, leisure time acti- 
vities, and the like (Gleen arri Alston, 19 68 365-82) 

SIXTH The class convergence theory negated the existence 
of class-consciousness and class-struggle and coined the 
concept of ' job-cjonsciousness without recognizing collective 
awareness of workers The studies demonstrating class consci- 
ousness among workers were criticized (Centers, 1949, Vlilensky, 
1966 457| Tucker, 1968 508-14, Hodge and Treiman, 1968.535-57) 
Furthermore, even objective class conflict was said to have 
sharply diminished (Bell, 1964), Bell i — the exponent of 
celebrated ena-of -ideology theory — saw the class- 

struggle and its ideal manifestations coming to an end. bipset 
declared in 19 60 that "the fundamental problem ot the indus- 
trial-revolution has been solved" (Lipset, 1968 73, Rejai, 

1971) . Some scholars went to the extent of predicting the 
eventual "withering away" ot strike itself (Ross and Hartman, 
1960 42-61) . 

The opponents sharply attacked class convergence theorists 
for their wilful negation of class consciousness. They argued 
that there is widespread awareness of inequality , especially 
since the ‘war on poverty' Polish sociologist Ossowski 
characterize this ideology, common to both the United States 
and the USSR as one of "non-egalitarian classlessness" 
(Ossowski, 1963), Despite the fact that the stratification 
literature is full of expression of social class, social 
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distance, and social mobility as manifest in the usage ot such 
terms as high society, upper crusts, higher ups, social climber 
and so on (Kahl, 1957)/ it seems strange that class conscious- 
ness IS negated. Studies conducted by Schneider and Nygre‘=‘n 
and Centers attest the fact that there was class consciousness 
(Schneider and Nygreen, 1970 348-56, centers, 1949), 

SEVENTH It was argued by class convergence theorists that 
political as well as economic inequalities have been tremen- 
dously reduced and citizenship extended to most of the people. 
The pluralist rather than elitist model of power was supported 
and the diffusion rather than concentration of political power 
was stressed British sociologist, Marshall, argued at length 
that class-differences in modern world have been progressively 
diminished b/ the steady expansion in the number of persons 
entitled to the rights of full citizenship and by the enrich- 
ment of the citizenship itself (Marshall, 1965) 

The thesis ot citizenship too was challenged by the 
critics While accepting the expanding citizenship, they 
argued that the etfects of citizenship has been insufficient 
enough to warrant abandoning the Marxian insight which holds 
that there are innumerable ways in which economic power 
continues to be translated into political power, even in an 
age of universal citizenship. 

In what has gone before we have reviewed the views of 
those who believe that the poverty was no longer there and 
the classless society is in offing How these views are 
untenable was algo demonstrated side by side. Our view is 
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that the poverty is very much there even amid affluence and 
It IS a myth that the class differences have disappeared 
Although our discussion has centred mainly on the Western 
societies y we are of the opinion that the poverty and inequa- 
lity IS also the characteristics of the USSR and other 
socialist societies (Lenskiy 196b) 

To be sure, the denial of the existence of poverty amid 
affluence is an old tradition of affluent societies which has 
led to a tradition of discovery of poverty It reflects as if 
the poor are hidden and there is a need to discover then. More 
than a century ago, Alexis de Toqueville said that Americans 
have a tendency todeny the existence of upper and lower class, 
Let us demonstrate this tendency with the help of examples 
In 1840 's John Griscom oonunented on wretchedness of slum-life 
and said, "One half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives" (Brenner, 1956 5-6) Henry George in his Progress 
and Poverty referred to the United States of 1869 as the land 
where "amid the greatest accumulation ot wealth, men die of 
starvation and puny infants suckle dry breasts" In 1890, 

Jacob Riis wrote How the Other Half Lives , a reporter's obser- 
vation and anecdotes on life in the New York slums, which 
created sensation at the time (Riis, 1890) In his state of 
the Union Message in 1933, Franklin D Roosevelt referred to 
"one third of the nation that is ill-clothed, ill-housed/ and 
ill -nourished" Another early discovery of poverty began 

with the publication of the Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith 
(1776) He popularized the notion that the poverty was not a 



divine gift but rather a human construct and predicted some- 
vvhat vaguely that poverty would eventually disappear Following 
Adam Smith/ Robert Owen proposed that poverty must be elimi- 
nated. Saint-Simon outlined the design of the industrial 
society without pauperism (Heilbronner , 19 61) Maijc made 
poverty the central issue in European politics and social 
philosophy Examples after examples can be piled but the 
foregoings are sufficient to show the tendency of denial of 
poverty and its rediscovery in the affluent societies in the 
past . 

The same reeling of denial ot poverty is reflectea in 
several sociologists' recent writings when they argued that 
social class have disappeared or are disappearing (Rose/ 1958 
53-69; Nisbet/ 1959 11-17-; Moor©/ 1963 14-15/ Marshall/ 1956/ 
Lichtheim/ 1963 198-215; Geiger/ 1963 137-58)/ and that the 
tendency for societies to merge in one great middle class is 
underway (Porter/ 1965/ Zewig/ 1961/ Wilnesky, 1964 13 7-Sb) 
Galbraith stated that the poor in America have dwindled to 
two hard core categories "insular poverty" and "case poverty" 

He reasons that such poverty must be due to individual defects, 
since "nearly everyone else has mastered his environment, 
this proves that it is not intractable" (Galbraith, 1958) 

Its result was that throughout much 1920s and 1930s there 

Page, 

was little or no concern with the question of stratif iGation^l940). 
Again, scholars discovered that there was poverty amid 
affluence. In the 19603, economists, such as Gabriel Kolko , 

Robert J Lampman and James N. Morgan, exposed some of 
these assumptions as false (Kolko, 1962, Lampman, 1962, 
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Morgan et al . ^ 1962, Harrington, 1962, Oranti, 1962, rrazier, 

19 30) In the admirably short space ot unaer two hundreo pages 
Michael Harrington rediscovers the Other Americ a — heretofore 
invisible class of the submerged poor (Harrington, 1962) In 
early sixties Richard Titmuss "rediscovered" poverty in Britain 
(Titmus, 1962), Miller and Tomaskovic-Devey summed up this 
tendency 

'"The paradox of poverty amia affluence' anci the 
periodic 'rediscovery of poverty' indicate that 
industrial societies do not understand how poverty 
IS produced ana maintained — by the basic proce- 
sses of production and reproduction. Economic 
change — the increases in the number of transi- 
tions — burdens some people while improving the 
situations of others or even many The reduction 
of certain barriers and cleavages may create new 
forms of stratification De-stratif ication do not 
permanently prevent re-stratif ication Quantity 
IS not quality, the unanticipated and hidden may 
be the important, class is about inequalities and 
relationships not level or cardinal scales or even 
status congruence" (Miller and Tomaskovic-Devey, 1981 272) 


THEORIES OF POVERTY AND INEQUALITY 

As against the class convergence theories, there are 
theories that hold that the poverty and inequality are very 
much there. There are two explanations which gained popula- 
rity in the post-war era One is the functional theory, and 
the other is the conflict theory 


Functional Theory of Poverty and Inequality 

In 1945, Davis and Moore published an article in which 
they prescribed the functional theory of social stratifica- 
tion (Davis and Moore, 1945 242-249) Their central argument 
is that social inequality is "an unconsciously evolved device 
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by which societies insure that the most important positions 

are conscientiously filled by the most qualified persons" (Davis and 
1945 243 

Moore, ^ ) Stratification system exists because they ate 
necessary tor the continued successful operation ot society 
Davis and Moore further contend that it is possible to 
specify the factors that determine the relative rank, of 
various positions They hold that higher rewards are atta- 
ched to more essential positions to induce inoividuals to 
fill them 

For nearly few daoades the functional theory of strati- 
fication has generated considerable interest and controversy 
in sociology. So sometimes heated, sometimes critical debate 
has been carried on by critics with them (Tumin, 1953 367-94, 

1953 672-73, 1955 419-23, 1963 19-28; 1967; Wrong, 1959 772, 

1960 207-10, 1964 5-l6, 1972,278-85, Huaco , 1963 805-8, 

Stinchcombe and Hams, 1969,12-23) Attempts have been made 
to deduce and test hypotheses from the theory" (Abrahamson, 

1973 1236-46, Grandiean and Bean, 1975 166-60, Land, 1970 
474-84; Lupreato and Lewis, 1963 301-10, Stinchcombe, 1963 
805-8; Stinchcombe and Harris, 1969 12-23) Let us hope that 
the ongoing debate would improve the possibility that it 
might be accepted or rejected on scientific grounds. 

Conflict Theory 

Conflict theory has its origin in the works of Marx and 
has been elaborated by later writers, particularly contempo- 
rary neo-Marxists The adherents of this theory argue that 
economic and political power resources play a central role 
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and inequality is viewed as an outcome ot the contlict over 
distribution. Its mam argument is that one must understand 
the logic and biases of social institutions as well as 
observable behaviours ot social classes and individual actors 
There is mutually reinforcing relationship between social 
institutions and aominant classes dominant classes act to 
preserve those institutions which are the basis of their own 
hegemony. Institutions shape behaviour of both dominant and 
subordinate classes and the dominant classes often shape 
institutions 

Marx distinguished one class trom another on the basis 
of the ownership of means of production and the purchase of 
the labour power of others capitalist own the means of 
production and purchase labour power and the labours neither 
own the means of production nor purchase labour power of 
others but instead, sell their own labour power. Many neo- 
Marxists argue that managing directors stand in a similar 
structural, if not legal, relation to the means of production 
and share many interests i_ommon with the capitalist class 
(Baran and Sweezy, 1966; Kolko, 1962, Mills, 1957) L.enski 
has argued that inequality in the distribution ot privilege 
in the society is primarily the result of distribution of 
power (Lenski, 1966). In Dahrendorf s analysis, classes 
are distinguished on the basis of their relations to autho- 
rity in the work place (Dahrendorf, 1959 166-74). Elsewhere, 
Dahrendorf explains the origin ot social inequality (Dahren- 
dorf, 1968) He holds that inequality always implies the 
gain of one group on the expense of other; thus every system 
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of social stratification generates protest against its 
principles and bears the seeos of its own suppression For 
him/ the existence of inequality in all human society is to 
be round in norms of behaviour to which sanctions are attached 
Society means that it regulates human conduct . This regula- 
tion is guaranteed by the incentives or threat of sanctions. 

The possibility of imposing sanctions is abstract core of all 
power. Thus he explains poverty in terms or norm, sanction, 
and power (Glddens, 1973, Hazelrigg, 1972 473-83, Turner, 

1973 236-44, Weingart , 1969 151-65 criticize Dahrendorf ) . 

A variant of the conflict theory and the newest perspec- 
tive explaining poverty and inequality is the World Systems 
Perspective It is extension and modification ot classical 
dependencia thought and earlier theories of imperialism. 

This perspective views poverty and richness not as two diff- 
erent stages in the history but an integral parts or the same 
'world economy' It is argued that the riches of the rich 
could not have occurred without the conditioning of the poor 
from which an economic surplus is extracted (Wallerstein , 

1974) Wherever the economic well-being of the poor is 
visible. It IS non-autonomous "induced" development, limited 
by the interest of the rich (Santos, 1970 231-36) 

In the world economy approach, the unity of the world 
system is stressed This unity constituted via world economy, 
which is defined by Wallerstein as a world system with a 
single division of labour but not overarching state (Waller- 
stem, 1974 387-415) « Rather, the world economies, particularly 
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the modern capitalist world economy-/ are palitically organ- 
ized as a system of competing and unequally powerful states 
The dominant position in the world economy is seen as benefi- 
cial to core as a whole. Currently the dependent industrial- 
izata,on IS seen as a cause of relative stagnation in the long 
run (Cardoso/ 1973) 

For Frank/ the real problem is not that of development 
and underdevelopment/ but ot 'development of underdevelopment' 
(Frank, 1966 17-'3l)/ that is, of exploiter and exploited, He 
analyzed the problem of dependence with the help of a chain 
of exploitative relations and extraction and transmission ot 
surplus through a series of metropolis-satellite links The 
metropolis-satellite link operates both at global and cultu- 
rally specific societal levels At the world-widescale, the 
relationship between the developed west and underdeveloped 
rest IS a relationship between the metropolis and satellite. 

The same metropolis and satellite relationship can be seen 
at the level of specific societies as well as in the relation- 
ship between relatively advanced capital city and the oppressed 
and backward hinterland Prank further extended the appli- 
cation of the exploitative relation ot the metropolis— satellite 
type to the sphere of class, he considered the relationship 
between landowner ^nd peasant as a form of satellite tie 
although he could not get time to present in detail . 

This perspective has triggered a debate that has taken 
two directions, on^ theoretical (Gereffi, 1979) and the other 
empirical (Dolan and Tomlin, 1980 41—63; Weede and Tiefenbach, 
1981; Warren, 1973 3-44), 
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Our view IS that the two theories — functional and 

conflict — are complementary, together making up a whole. 

We agree with Dahrendorf who writes "there are sociological 

problems tor the explanation of which the integration theory 

of society provides adequate assumptions, there are other 

problems which can be explained only in terms ot the coercion 

theory of society, there are, finally, problems for which 
appear 

both theories^ad equate For sociological analysis, society 

IS Janus-headed, and its two faces are equivalent aspects ot 
the same reality" (Dahrendorf, 1959 159), 

ISSUE OF ABOLITION OF POVERTY 

There are two contrasting views regarding whether poverty 
and inequality can be abolished altogether On the one side 
are those who feel that social inequality can be eliminated 
and on the other side are those who feel it cannot be. 

Those who feel that poverty can be eliminated put 
forward two main arguments in their favour First, that the 
social inequality is a historical phenomenon Since there 
was once a period of inequality, the elimination of inequa- 
lity is conceivable, Rousseau and his followers belong to 
this category Secondly, the Marxists maintained that since 
economic factor is the sole cause ot poverty and inequality, 
it would vanish if private ownership from the means of produc- 
tion IS abolished. 

By contrast, those who adopt opposite view, feel that 
inequality is ineluctable Dahrendorf argues that if it is 
true that inequality among men follow from the very concept 



of society as a moral community, then there cannot be a 
society ot absolute equals Functionalists too feel that it 
Gann#t be abolished but on ditferent grounds Parsons, Moore 
and Davis, saw inequality as a functional necessity ot all 
human society To them, the inequality is indispensable for 
the maintenance of any social structure of any time and it 
IS impossible to eliminate inequality from the society. Schum- 
peter further argued that inequality would persist because 
it is caused by unequal talents of individuals and the rise 
and the fall of families (Schumpter, 1943) 

We feel that since inequality and poverty is socially 
created, it may be abolished by the society 

In what has gone before, an attempt was made 
to explain the nature of poverty At the start, a brief 
sketch of the problems of the study was presented The 
mam objectives set for the study are (1) to pay attention 
to the conceptualization gf poverty, (2) to find out the 
relationship between social structure and poverty, (3) to 
understand the generation of poverty, (4) to compare the 
rural and urban poverty, and (5) to bring out the perception 
of the poverty by the poor themselves Before proceeding, 

It was thought proper to present the nature of poverty 

The meaning of 'poverty' was explained from absolute 
and relative standpoints In our view these are not two 
different definitions, but rather two different aspects ot 
the definition o£ poverty. 

Two approaches are generally employed to discern the 
components or dirttensions of poverty single variable approach 
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and multJL-varlate approach Our view is that the real meaning 
of poverty can be captured from the multi-variate approach* 

In this study the following components form the vector of 
poverty (1) Occupation and unemployment, (2) Income and 
assets, (3) Pood consumption, (4) Health, (5) Shelter, 

( 6 ) Education, (70 Politics and power, (8) Demographic charac- 
teristics, and (9) Values, interest and activities 

The types of poverty and its changing nature show that 

generation , 

there are variable degrees of poverty and each^for the same 
reason, sees it differently* There can be no unitorm defini- 
tion of poverty, for the structure of poverty and its impli- 
cations for the poor have changed overtime and space 

Two differing ideologies maintain and perpetuate poverty 
one is individualistic and the other is societal. Both these 
views denied that the poverty could be the legitimate subject 
of the public policy and that the state can do nothing to aid 
poor nor should it try 

Contemporary theories explaining poverty and inequality 
are of two types Class convergence theory denying the exis- 
tence of poverty and inequality and class-stability theory 
acknowledging the continuity of them. Class stability 
theories are of two types functional and conflict theory. 

Our view is that both these theories are complementary, 
together making up a whole. In some sociological problems, 
only functional theory fits, in others only conflict theory 
is adequate, and in still others both theories appear ade- 


quate. 
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Scholars are divided into two camps on the question of 
elimination of poverty and inequality. Some feel that poverty 
and inequality cannot be abolished and others feel that it 
may be Our stand is that the structured poverty and inequa- 
lity may be abolished. 



CHAPTER TWa 


THE design and THE SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


Some introductory theoretical^ perspective on the nature 
of poverty was provided in the preceding chapter. What is so 
striking about the theoretical assumptions is that there is 
paucity of data that would enable a reasonable judgement to 
be made about their veracity The main purpose of this inquiry 
is to test the validity of some of the assumptions by examining 
the observable effects of poverty on the people in rural and 
urban areas With this chapter our attention turns to the 
empirical aspect of the study. Here the main focus will be on 
the following. 

(1) the problem of poverty in India# 

(2) the formulation of the problem, 

(3) the nature and quality of materials available, and 

( 4 ) the methodo logy . 

THE PROBIiElyl OF POVERTY IN INDIA 

Until independence, India was exploited to the maximum 
by the foreign rulers (For a brief account of India's exploi- 
tation by foreign rulers, see Kumarappa, 19.30; Dutt, 19 55; 
Desai# 1959, Nehru, 1946; Singh, 1964, Alavi, 1975; Prank, 

1978; 1979). Naturally, therefore, when the country gained 
independence, it inherited inter alia poverty in legacy One 
of the main tasks before the vanguards of the nation during 
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the post -independence era was to remove poverty and atten- 
dant misery of the masses and reconstruct the economic struc- 
ture (one is tempted hereto employ the Marxist term "infra- 
structure'* ) of the society 

The first thirty-six years of independence were devoted 
to the socio-economic uplift of the country All efforts were 
made to translate the ideals of independence laid down t»y 
Mahatma Gandhi — the Father of the Nation — into reality 
Gandhi said 

" the main objective is obvious and it 

is to gain independence/ not for the literat"*- 
and the rich in India, but for the dumb 
millions 

I shall work for an India in which the 
poorest shall feel that it is their country, 
in whose making they have an effective voice, 
and India in which there shall be no high 
class and low class people" (Gandhi, 1947*^6). 

But even after over three decades and a half of assiduous 
talk of development and six Five-Year Plans, one finds a 
deepening economic crisis. The wisdom of hindsight has now 
made it clear that the plans had an elite bias. Those who 
lead the way and anticipate progress were affected by various 
misconceptions about the economic growth that took place 
Higher GNP was wrongly equated with development , and some 
superficial attributes of the affluent West acquired to 
fulfil the needs, aspirations and ambitions of the elite, 
was wrongly equated with the common welfare. In the process, 
a large section of countrymen suffered callous neglect. The 
'dumb millions' of Gandhi, for whom he wanted to gam indep- 
endence, remained in the background 
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The problems of poverty in India are immense The 

poverty line continues to receive a nev; definition every 

quarter in order to prove that there has been no increase in 

the number of poor people and thereby to project an "improved" 

image of the country (Mody, 1982) Even then the various 

estimates of poverty present a dismal reading Defining the 

"poverty -line" in terms of either a minimum monthly per capita 

expenditure of Rs. 15 to 20 (at 1960-61 prices) or of a minimum 

calory requirement of 2^250 unitS/ Ojha (1970 16-27,), Bardhan 

(1970 129-36), and Dandekar and Rath (1971 25-48 and 106-46) 

find poverty either on increase or constant at the high level 

In 1960-61, says Ojha, the poor constituted 5l 8 per cent of 

the rural population, in 1967-68 this rose to 70 per cent 

Bardhan ' s estimates of the rural poor are 38 per cent in 

1960-61, 44 6 per cent in 1967-68 Dandekar and Rath strike 

a slightly more encouraging note According to them, poverty 

in the rural and urban areas has been cdnstant over years 

with 40 per cent of the rural population and 50 per cent of 

the urban population remaining below the poverty line However, 

the superficial examination of survey estimates in the distri- 

manifests that differences 

bution of consumer expenditures^have narrowed down, but a 
more thorough examination of the same figures shows that gaps 
between the rich and the poor would widen " intolerably" , 
and\ that such a narrowing down, in fact , has not occurred 
Minhas (1970 97-128) estimates some decline in rural poverty 
from 52,4 per cent in 1956-57 to 46 per cent in 1960-61 to 
39 3 per cent in 1964-65 to 37.1 per cent in 1967-68 
Whether one accepts the optimistic or pessimistic estimates. 
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the fact remains that the country has an enormous problem in 
the dimension of its rural and urban poverty . 

The majority of India's population (76 27 per cent) lives 

in rural areas A large number of the total population of India 

lives below the poverty line (48*1 per cent), of which 

are 

50 8 per cent^rural and 18.2 per cent urban (Mukerjee, 1981 
3-4) The plans that were made to ameliorate the conditions 
of the poor are said to have urban bias (Lipton, 1975, 1976, 

Harriss, 1980 33-64). India's latest plan explicitly recog- 
nises that aggregate economic gpowth, concentrated largely 
within urban centres, has not filtered down to the majority 
of either urban or rural poor and asserts "growthmanship 
which results in undivided attention to the maximization of 
GNP can be dangerous. Elimination of abject poverty will 
not be attained as a corollary to a certain acceleration in 
the growth of the economy alone" (Das, 1973). India contains 
a large number of "ultra-poor" people and has raised real 
income per person relatively slowly" (Kuznets, 1972) Although 
Indian average real income is, at least, 40 per cent higher 
than in 1950 (Pandey, 1975), while the India's poor are 
scarcely less poor (Minhas, 1974) 

The problems of the urban poor living in the slums and 
elsewhere are also severe. The populations of India's slum 
often live in appalling physical situations, sub-standard 
incomes, insufficient medical care, inadequate sanitation, 
often extremely poor access to public utilities and malnut- 
rition (Ramchandra, 1970*167). 
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To be S'abe^ poverty is more prevalent* comparatively 
speaking* in rural than in urban India, Although rural slums 
are less dramatic and less visible as compared to the condi- 
tion of urban slums* nevertheless they are inhabited by 
millions of Indians* including large number of children and 
youths Being a rural resident* 'Scheduled Caste' and 
'Scheduled Tribe' increase the risk of being poor 

It must be borne in mind that levels of income and 
calorie in-take do not tell the whole story of the poverty 
Social characteristics of the population better explain 
poverty 

First* education levels of rural residents still lag 
far behind those of city dwellers In 1971* 341 per cent 
of total population was literate * of which 27 2 per cent were 
rural and 60,0 per cent urban (Natrajan* 1978) Studies 
conducted elsewhere indicate that among those who attend 
college* students from rural schools are less well prepared 
than those from urban schools Under-achievement in college 
is also found to have link with rural background (Pliegler 
and Bish* 1959 408-50; Polkman* 1962) School dropout rates 
are also substantially different of rural and urban dwellers 
Considerably greater proportion of urban than rural youth 
continue their education (Nam and Cowhig* 1962 27/) 

In addition to differences in education* sharp rural- 
urban differences exist in the quality of housing. The rural 
dwellings lack the civil amenities of urban dwel- 

lings. Also* a comparatively higher proportion of rural than 
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urban housing units are deteriorated and dilapidated 

With inadequate resources in their houses, rural 
families struggle to raise more children than urban Corres- 
pondingly , rural families have remained larger than those of 
the urban tamilies 

In so far as the standard of health is concerned, there 

the the 

IS greater ill-health among ^ural than ^^ban Rural residents 

not only suffer more frequently from illness, but they also 
less frequently go in for medical aid and have lower expendi- 
ture for medical services 

According to the 1971 census, life expectancy at age 
one was 42 6 years Whereas urban dwellers were expected to 
live for 59 years, rural dwellers only for 38 5 years Also, 
the infant mortality rate (per thousand live birth) was 134 
for all India, of which 144 was for rural and 85 for urban 
(Morris and McAlpin, 1982 94) 

Besides these, there are some other salient character- 
istics of rural population which differs from the urban. 

The urban population is gradually increasing and rural popula- 
tion shrinking Whereas 85.90 per cent population lived in 
rural areas in the year 1941, it is now 76.27 per cent in 
1981 (Padmanabha, 1981), 

Occupationally, the rural population is predominantly 
a farm population. However, with the technological changes 
and emergence of variations in occupations relatively less 
rural residents now rely on farm activities. Continued mono- 
polization of fairm by the few and increased efficiency of 
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production combined to reduce the demand of agricultural 
worker per year The decline in dependency in rural work is 
also demonstrated by the non-farm employment among farm resi- 
dents . 

Due to demographic transition and changes in employment 
in rural life^ there is out -migration and internal redistri- 
bution of rural population Out -migration is typical ot most 

rural communities and it runs into large figures The incre- 
asing birth rate of the rural people is not likely to be 
absorbed into the rural labour force. Most migrate to urban 
areas either from choice or necessities Many also move from 
one region of the country to another. Poverty is nowhere so 
stark and the rewards of labour so meager as among migrant 
agricultural labourers and their families. Labour migration 
drains rural areas of their potentially most productive 
workers who leave behind the old/ infirm, women, and children 
to lives of worsening impoverishment Moreover, migrant 
workers tend to "make less use of what social capital is 
available in rural areas. Poorly housed, fed at the whim of 
their employers and continually on the move . . , they lack 

the incentive, time or energy to exploit the social infra- 
structure" . As Elliott dramatically points out, "they have 
no contract of employment, no formal channels of setting 
disputes, no insurance against sickness or injury, no minimum 
wage, and no redress against unjust employer Separated from 
kin and living on a precarious and insecure income , they are 
the least enviable of men" (Elliott, 1975 129) The , 
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empirical findings attest the fact that rural reared youth 
in general/ and those reared in depressed communities in 
particular, are at disadvantage relative to urban reared youth 
in competition for jobs in urban labour market, and the condi- 
tion IS very poor" (Burchinal, Haller and Taves, 1962, Burch- 
inal and Cov.hig/ 1963 167-72). 

FORMULATION OF THE PROBLEM 

This inquiry aims to analyse the structural context of the 
rural and urban poverty in India, As pinpointed earlier, 
despite efforts made to remove the poverty of the people and 
raise their living standard, poverty is still widespread in 
the count jry A study of the rural and urban poverty will 

provide both a comparative and comprehensive picture of 
poverty as well as an important clue to the understanding of 
how the poor see themselves, to their lives, and their roles 
in the society It will also reflect on whether the poor are 
improving their conditions and accepting the ideals of the 
society in the making or they are still clinging to the sub- 
cultures of poverty and holding fast to the ideals and values 
of the passing society 

The real objective of the Five-Year Plans is to mitigate 
the misery of the masses and establish a society based on 
modern egalitarian values such as equality, liberty, trater- 
nity, and justice. Our Constitution has abolished distinction 
between man and man based on caste, creed, colour, and sex- 
It has made mandatory that there be reservation of jobs for 
the poor, particularly to those belonging to the Scheduled Caste 
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and Scheduled Tribe, in order to bring them at par with the 
rest of the society However, this is only part of the reality 
of the contemporary Indian situation Recent studies have 
revealed interesting facts, the gap between the rich and the 
poor IS widening It will be unrealistic to conclude that 
poverty is a matter of the past now Side by side, other 
traditional bases of stratification, such as caste, and sex 
are still persisting 

Despite the fact that rural and lurban areas share common 
socio-cultural characteristics and are almost continuous with 
each other, the urban areas distinguish themselves from the 
rural in a number of ways. For instance, rural and urban 
areas have their distinct ecological settings, they also 
differ in respect of their occupational structure, demographic 
base, styles~of -lif e, and cultural traits In spite of all 
the changes brought about by the modern processes of indus- 
trialization and urbanization, the rural society still conti- 
nues to be a stronghold of tradition On the other hand, the 
growing urbanization has brought tremendous transformations 

f 

in the life of urban dwellers. The perspective of the rural 
poor is, therefore, bound to differ from the perspective of 
the urban poor Rural-urban difference is, thus, a 
major variable selected for this investigation The main 
hypothesis in this inquiry is that the structural background 
of the rural and urban areas does make a difference between 
the urges, aspirations and values, and the ways of organizing 
the lives and relating to the environments. 
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Objeotives of the Study 

This study has a three-fold objectives (1) to explore 
the components of rural and urban poverty y (2) to form an 
appreciation of the contribution of each of its components to 
life-stylesy to happiness and misery, and (3) to see how each 
element of poverty is generated 

( 1 ) Components of Rural and Urban Poverty 

At the outset it has been mentioned that the poverty 
and inequality are complex phenomena, they cannot be captured 
fully by any single measure Differently put, poverty has a 
multivariate nature for which a single variate approach is 
inadequate Hence we felt that a set of measures is necessary 
to define and analyse poverty So we decided to explore 
poverty with the help of a vector of components ^ As will be 
evident in the analysis in sequel, some of these components 
are quantifiable while others can be treated qualitatively 
only 

The comjranents that constitute the vector of poverty 
have been chosen in terms of satisfaction and deprivation 


"In physics and geometry we have to deal with two types 
of quantities, called Scalars and Vectors A quantity which 
possesses magnitude but is not related to any direction in 
space is called a scalar quantity, or briefly, a scalar 
Mass, volume, temperature, potential, etc., are examples of 
scalar quantities. A scalar quantity can be completely 
represented by specifying its magnitude as a multiple of a 
unit quantity of the same type, 

A quantity which possesses magnitude and also a direction 
in space is called a vector quantity, or briefly, a vector 
Force, velocity, acceleration, angular momentum, etc , are 
example of vector quantities" (See Srivastava, 1980, I 122). 
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In all we have culled nine components of poverty (i) Occu- 
pation and unemployment, (ii) Income and asset, (iii) Food, 

(iv) Shelter, (v) Health, (vi) Education, (vii) Demographic 
features, (viii) Velues, interests and activities , and (ix) Power and 

politics Each of these elements forms a vector component of 

2.1 

poveirty (see Diagram^) and contributes to the life-styles and 
to happiness and misery Each of these components affects 



Diagram 2.1 


Components of the Vector of Poverty 
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each other and thereby perpetuates the system of poverty 
The specific contents of each of the component that constitute 
the vector of poverty / which this study aims to explore are 

1 Occupatio n* 

(i) Occupation . To find out the kind of occupation 
the poor are engaged in and its tenure, reasons for choosing 
and the way of entry to this occupation, occupational mobility, 
and the level of satisfaction with the work 

(ii) Unemployment To ascertain the extent of unempl- 
oyment among educated and uneducated members and number of 
earners in the poor's family, 

2 , Income and Assets 

(i) Income To find out the income of the poor from 
all sources together with the flow of income in terms of 
constancy and irregularity as well as reasons assigned by 
them for their inadequate income 

(ii) Land holding To ascertain the ownership of land 
and pattern of its distribution 

(ill) Livestock To know about animals kept or raised 
by the poor, reasons for upkeeping them, and monthly gains 
and expenses. 

(iv) capital accumulation To learn the poor's 
savings and the sources through which they save 

(v) Indebtedness To find out the extent of the poor's 
indebtedness, purposes for which they raise loans, and mode of 
repayment , 
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^ • Food Consumption 

To find out. types and quantity of food they consume, 
reasons for the kind of food they consume, and expenditures 
involved on the food consumption. 

4, Health 

(i) Treatment To learn the poor's pattern of treat- 
ment, including the kind of hospitals and medicines 

(ii) Preventive measures To toow the preventive 
measures adopted by the poor to arrest the spread of diseases 

(ill) Sanitation To understand the sanitary condi- 
tions of their houses and localities 

(iv) Visits of medical officials ; To find out whether 
the localities where the poor live are visited by the medical 
officials 

5. Shelter 

(i) Ownership of house and its nature To ascertain 

\ 

the kind of house the poor own with special reference to the 
availability of rooms, the purpose tor which rooms are used, 
and the number of persons live in them. 

(li) Basic civic amenities * To know the provisions 
for windows and doors, drinking water, lavatory, and light 
facilities in the poor's houses 

(iii) Material possession To find out various house- 
hold Items in terms of furniture, means of entertainment, 
vehicles, and utensils. 
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6 Educatio n 

Level of education To find out the level of 
education of the respondents together with reasons tor not 
getting further education, as well as the level and type of 
schooling of their children 

(ii) VJomen ' s education To ascertain the poor's views 
towards women ' s education 

7 Demographic Features 

(i) The nature of the family To find out nature of 
the poor's family in terms of its size and their preferences 
for a specific type of family and attitude towards joint 
family, and the Itind of familial relationship 

(ii) Marital status To understand the marital status 
of the respondents and their attitudes towards marriage 

(ill) Divorce and widow remarriage To find out the 
frequency of, and reasons for, divorce, agencies which effect 
divorce, and permissibility and practice of widow remarriage 

(iv) Migration To find out the place of origin, 
frequency ot , and reasons for, migration, family members who 
migrated along with them, place of shelter just after immi- 
gration, nature of their stay in the city and reasons for 
choosing this city, and frequency of visit to the native place 
8 . Values, Interests and Activities 

(i) Religiosity To find out the religiosity among 
the poor in terms of ritualistic, intellectual, belief, and 
good work dimensions. 
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(li) Class"-pre:]udJ.ce To find out the poor's attitude 
towards the nonpoor in terms of education, behaviour, intelli- 
gence, and other facilities « 

(ill) Modern orientations To find out modern orien- 
tation of the poor in terms of their readiness to accept inno- 
vations and adoption of scientific views in their life 

9 Power and Politics 

(1) Political participation 

(i) Political affiliation To find out the affiliation 
of the poor with political parties and their mode of political 
participation 

(II) Organizational participation To find out the poor's 
organizational participation in terms of labour unions, and 
other associations as well as their interest in national 
political affairs 

(III) Perception of government To understand the poor's 
perception of a good government 

(IV) Perception of leader To learn abDut poor's percep- 
tion of qualities of a leader and criteria for electing a 
leader of their choice, 

(2 ) Contribution of the Components of Poverty 

After discerning the components that form the vector 
of poverty, our objective is to have an appreciation of how 
various components contribute into making of each other and 
determining the life-style of the poor Attempts shall be 
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made to understand how different features of social structure 
and poverty interact together 

( 3 ) Generation of Poverty 

This inquiry is premised on the assumption that the 
components of poverty are interrelated and interact with each 
other. Let us expand this point - 

Occupation refers to the involvement of the poor in the 
production process Individual's work is related to his 
class ^ participation in, and control over, decision, and 
assets If the poor tend to be a wage labourer or small 
peasant or otherwise self-employed, they are likely to have 
few complementary assets. Their income would depend on wages, 

J 

on the mode of wage payment, and the extent of unemployment; 
and all of them, in turn, depend on their productivity. Other 
components of poverty provide a feedback to these processes. 
The level of consumption, or poor health, or less education 
can adversely affect productivity and thereby generate low 
income Low incomes force individuals in a certain type of 
labour market behaviour often leading to low wages . 

Assets refer to an income source and the means of produc- 
tion The only important means of production poor have in 
villages is the land and some associated farm animals The 
ownership ot land, its distribution and its dynamics affect 
the life of poor Unequal access to land is a rule and a 
fundamental determinant of rural poverty. Such factors as 
inheritance, savings, indebtedness, and technology are all 
relevant. The savings of the poor are negligible, frequently 
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increasing indebtedness and end in the loss oi any assets 
possessed Thus negative assets holding characterizes the 
poor. 

Income, ways in which income is received, prices, 
preferences, assets, health, occupation, and other competing 
demands on income, all together determine the food consumption 
capital accumulation is an important dynamic mechanism 
for the transmission of poverty. Saving rates among the poor 
are low or even negative. So the capital accumulation blocks 
the income mobility for the poor. These are mechanisms which 
tend to generate asset decumulation, loss of land, and 
increasing Indebtedness. 

Health IS the consequence of consumption level, occupa- 
tion, conditions of work, availability of medical services, 
sanitation, water supply, other ecological factors, prevalence 
of certain diseases and their carriers , education , and cultural 
factors 

Shelter provides security from physical hazards, on it 
depends health, style-of-lif e, and one's status in the society 
Education refers to the question of 'human capital' in 
terms of education, skills, and abilities. Low education 
leads to poor job access, low income, lack of skill develop- 
ment, and low education levels in the next generation. Low 
status of the poor is likely to limit access to education and 
low level of education tends to generate low status The 
educated unemployed coming from the poor families are deprived 
from finding out a work suited to their education. 
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Demographic features have also direct bearing on poverty 
On the one hand, if children feel obliged to support their 
parents, then it has impact over fertility as children ensure 
labour supply. The poorer 's families, then, are bound to be 
large The children lead to security of the poor in future 
On the other hand, large family size has adverse effects if 
earning opportunity is limited The marriage, fertility, and 
mortality have impact over labour supply, consumption decision, 
and other aspects of household behaviour Asset accumulation 
is also related to these factors. The child-bearing will be 
substitution of labour reproduction for capital accximulation , 
The nature of the family and the relationship between members 
are significant for the poverty More population means less 
per capita income. Having more children may not at all be 
reason of poverty but it does have impact over life cycle 
and leads to deprivation. Thus inability to control family 
size can be regarded as components of poverty 

Poverty is associated with powerlessness Employment, 
production, and assets all depend on the political control or 
other aspect of power. The inability of the poor to control 
over the means of production and the inability to influence 
the policy decision affects their life-styles and capacity to 
oppose the interest group. There are various sources of 
power-political, social and economic ——which afreet poverty. 
For instance, the ownership of assets generates power to have 
control over income opportunities and it may also lead to 
have bonded labour through the obligations related with 
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indebtedness Political power operates through the control 
of administration or police or public resources Those who 
control the polity are usually rewarded So the low status 
IS the source of powerlessness Low costs lowers the social 
status further which y in turn, deprives its members of social 
opportunities 

Socio -cultural factors have impact over poverty The 
adherence to the social custom leads to the indebtedness , 
over expenditure and attendant misery. The social prejudices 
affect the attitude and behaviour of the poor resulting in 
their isolation from the society The orientations towards 
tradition at times affects their orientation towards modern- 
ization leading to retardation 

HYPOTHESES 

Our major hypothesis is that the rural and urban poverty 
differ from each other in relation to different components 
that form the vector of poverty. The specific hypotheses of 
the study are as follows 

1 The rural poor are likely to have less income and asset 
than that of their urban counterparts 

2 The rural poor tend to have less occupational opportu- 
nities as compared to the urban poor 

3, The rural poor tend to consume food with less nutritional 
element than those of the urban poor 

4, More urban than rural poor are likely to use and have 
access to the scientific medicinal facilities 
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5 The problem of shelter as lakely to be more acute for 
the urban poor as compared to thear rural counterpart 

6. The rural poor tend to be less educated than that of the 
urban poor 

7. The urban poor are lakely to be more anvolved an polatacal 
activataes than the rural poor 

8 The nuclear famaly as lakely to be tamalaal norm ot the 
urban poor whale joant famllaes of the rural poor 

9 More urban are lakely to be oriented towards modern values 
than the rural poor 

THE NATURE AND QUALITY OF MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

Less attempts have been made and very lattle as known 
about the poor sectaon of the populataon everywhere, but the 
developing part of the world suffer a great deal from the 
scant laterature on poverty. 

The poverty, and economy for that matter, in any country 
has two dxfferent pockets — rural and urban But the rela- 
tionship between these two economaes have been vaewed an two 
dafferent ways One approach to the modernazatxon theory 
describes tradational (rural) and modern (urban) sectors as 
separate economaes (Dalton, 1971, Boeke, 1942, 1953, Belshaw, 
1965) As against thxs, the dependency theory descrabes 
linkages between the vail age and the larger socaety and vxews 
the relationship between them through the metaphor of internal 
GOlonaalism (Porter, 1976.55-85, Fortes and Walton, 1976; 
Hechter, 1975; Davis, l97l 6-32) The economac anequalxty, 
it argues, results from uneven development and the dependence 
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of the hxnterland on the metropolis (Frank, 1966 17-31, Amin, 
1976) It explains national and international inequality as 
inherent to the world capitalist system (Frank, 1967 1-67, 
Santos, 1973 231-236, Wallerstein, 1974) In a capitalist 
system, integration with national systems increases the 
village community's dependence upon the wider society (Snipp 
and Summers, 1980) which, in turn, produces higher levels of 
inequality within the village community (Prank, 1966, Chilcotte 
and Edelstein, 1980) 

In spite of the massive development efforts of the past 
thirty-six years and important progress in agriculture, 
science and technology, and many other fronts, village Imia 
remains engulfed in poverty and prejudice, at the same time 
many metropolitan centres are degenerating into suppurating 
slums (Datta, Choudhary and Narain, 1975 1227-29, Bhatia, 

1970; Ojha, 1970 16-27, Bardhan, 1970 129-136, Dandekar and 
Rath, 1971 25-48, Minhas, 1970 97-129, Fonseca, 1971, Myrdal, 
1968, 1970). 

In the vast and ever-growing literature on village India 
(among early studies are Opler and Singh, 1948 464-496; 
Marriott, 1952 145-155, 1955, Karim, 1956, Dube, 1955, 1958, 

Leach, 1958, Chattopadhyay , 1959, Orans, 19 59 216-239, Rao, 
1959, Desai, 1960. Somewhat recent studies are Shi Is , l96l, 
Epstein, 1962, Basu, 1962, Beals, 1962 92-96, Chattopadhyay, 
1964, Mathur, 1964, Wiser and Wiser, 1964, Aiyappan, 1965, 
Goswami, 1967, Ishwaran, 1968, Srinivas et al , 1969 Most 
recent studies are Rao, Majumdar and Ray, 1975, Narain, 1976, 
Srinivas et al ., 1977, Dube, 1977, Mukherjee, 1971, Sharma, 
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197/9, Rao, 1980, Nanjundappa, 1981, Rao, 1981, Khan, 1981) 

reflections on the rural poverty are few and far between. 

That IS to say, rural poverty per se has remained neglected 

despite the fact that over four-fifths of India's population 

IS rural spread over more than halt a million villages and 

almost 70 per cent of India's labour force is still employed 

in agriculture — a figure which has changed little over the 
2 

century Of late, scholars have paid attention to the 
problem of rural poverty (Singh, 1969, Pant, i960, Naoroji, 
1962, Siva Raman, 1969, Mirihas, 1974, 1970, 1971, 1971, 

Bardhan, 1971, Rodgers, 1972, Rodgers, 1973, Narayanan, 1978, 
Sarkar, 1973, 1978, World Bank, 1978, Raj, 1977, Kamble, 1979, 
Gondhia, 1980, Saith, 1980) 

Recent studies have shown that the extremely low real 
income levels of small farm households have risen very slowly 
and in some cases may have even declined (Rajaraman, 1975 
279-290) . Attempts at supplying small farmers with credit at 
subsidized interest rates in India, tor example, have had 
only limited success because existing political structures 
have enabled large landowners to capture the benefits in spate 


2 

Indian Census figures show that among all rural male 
workers, cultivators decreased from 61.1 per cent to 56 per 
cent in 1971. "Even sharper changes were observed for females 
The proportion of female cultivators fell from 58 9 per cent 
in 1961 to 32 7 per cent in 1971 and agricultural labourers 
increased from 24,8 per cent to 54 3 per cent. Changes in 
inequality are only crudely reflected an these dafferences, 
since not all cultivators are owners and wealth and incomes 
vary within categories (particularly for cultivators) These 
changes might also result in part from the recruitment of 
labour by a more productive and expanded agriculture 
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of the intent o£ programmes (Mellor, 1976) Numerous studies 
in India document the inverse relationship between producti- 
vity and farm size, smaller farms produce more per hectare 
than larger farms (Majumdar, 1965. 161-173) Also there is 
a strong negative relationship between crop receipts per 
hectare and farm size even when the multiple cropping index 
is held constant (Bardhan, 1973) Despite a rhetoric of 
equality, government's land and tenure reforms, taxation 
policies, and development expenditure were, at best, ineff- 
ectively applied to such ends (Lipton, 1968 83-148, Moore, 
1966, Myrdal, 1968) Elites easily blunted the redistribu- 
tive programmes to reap the benefits from rural development 
programmes (Frankel, 1971, Parthasarathy and Prasad, 1974 
182-198, Griffin, 1974, Gartreli, 1977 318-337, Weeks, 1970 
28-36, Scott, 1976, Berreman, 1963 90-94, Lewis, 1964 170- 
l87, 1958) Not surprising that the following hypotheses 
have been found correct ( 1 ) Higher community development of 
resources will be associated with higher levels of inequality 
within the village (Dasgupta, 1975 1395-1414, Epstein, 1973, 
Myrdal, 1968), (2) Given the conditions of capitalist produ- 
ction, the greater the surplus generated within the community, 
the greater the inequality in its distribution (Sharma, 1978, 
Stanfield and Whiting, 1972 401-416, Moore, 1966; Maddison, 
I97I), and (3) Greater penetration of the village by the 
wider (capitalist) society would result in greater inequality 
within the village community (Sharma, 1978) 

Of late, scholars — native and foreign — have shown 
interest in the study of cities — small and large (Ranson, 
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1960, Majumdar, i960; Sen, i960, Bopegamage , 1957, Venkata- 
rayappa, 19 57, Malkanj., 1958, Gadgj.1, 1952, lyenger, 19 57, 
Trivedi, 1961, Mukherjee and Sxngh, 1965, Rao and Desai, 

1965, D 'Souza, i960, Bose, 1965, 1968, Mody and Khatre , 

1975, Sen, 1975, Singh, 1955, Chauhan, 1966, Bose, 1973, 

1977, Singh, 1972, Institute tor TSconomic Growth, 1980; 

Badami, 1976, Pant, 1979) Among the various aspects of 
urban life, poverty and the slums have attracted the attention 
ot a great many scholars (Patwardhan, i960, Sukhatme, 1963, 
Madalgi, 1968, Dandekar and Rath, 197 1, Fonseca, 1971, Minhas, 
1971; Joshi, 1971, Sinha, 1971, Hicks, 1971, Costa, 197-1, 
Myrdal, 1968, Majumdar, 1977, Sethuraman, 1977, Rao, 1978, 
D'Souza, 1980, Kulkarni, 1980, Singh, 1980; Chopra, 1981, 

Gupta, 1981, Rao and Vivekanand, 1982, Anderson, i960, B S S,, 
1958, Govt, of India, 1959, Gadgil, 1959, Desai, 1957, 

Nambiar, 1961, 1965, Clindard, 1966, Siddiqui, 1968, Karkal, 
1970, Desai and Filial, 1970, Ramachandran, 1970, Desai and 
Filial, 1972, Wiebe, 1973, Gopijkar, 1975, Unni, 1977, Wietaer, 
1977, D'Souza, 197/8, Chaudhuari , 1976, Dayal, 1975, Khatu, 
1973a, 1973b, 1976, Banerjee, 1974, Shah, 1975, Sadhu, 1975, 
Prasad Rao, 1975, Kusumakar, 197 5, Rangannal, 197 1, T N 
Slum Clearance Board, 1976, Siva Ramkrishna, 1977, Ghosh, 1977) 
Important aspect of the slums that have received a major 
attention, among others, are housing problems , (Achwal, 1972, 
Bhatt, 1972, Ramachandra, 1972, Rao, 1972, 1973, Unni, 1974, 
Chandramouli , 1975, TCPO, 1975, D'Souza, 1976, Sengupta, 

1975, Srivastava, 1977, Gandotra , 1976), demographic 
features (Bose, 1974, Vibhooti, 1975, Desai and Pillai, 
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1970, 197 2, Khatu, l976a, 1976b, Arangamal, 1976, Gandotra, 

1976), migrants (Khatu, 1976, Rao and Desai, 1965, Singh, 

1976, Sen, i960; Lubell, 1977, Lynch, 1974, Mukherjee, 1975, 
Bhatt and Chawla, 1972, D 'Souza, 1968, Upreti, 1981, Singh, 
197/8), social organisation (Muldner jee, 1975, Singh, 1977, 
Cohn, 1975, D'Souza, 1975, Desai and Pillai, 1972, Ahmed, 1975), 
and health (Desai and Pillai, 1972, Wiebe, 1975, Apte, 1971) 
Whatever the researches are, they show very little or no 
concern with the vital questions, viz , what constitutes the 
rural and urban poverty? How do the two pockets of poverty — 
rural and urban — differ fromieach other? What aspects of the 
social structure in a transitional society may be said to be 
determining the poverty and shaping the poor's perceptions? 

How the poverty is generated and how the components of poverty 
interact with one another? Not only this that the studies of 
the past neglect these significant issues, they are basically 
descriptive, qualitative and based on elementary quantitative 
data And, all this limits their scope In so far as predictive 
value IS concerned and also they cannot be utilized for making 
broader generalizations- A study like the present one fulfils 
the need of a systematic study of this type and assumes added 
significance, chiefly because it attempts to provide an 
empirical explanation of explanatory factors, it tries to 
verify statistically the systematic relationship between some 
of the sociologically significant divisions of social structure 
and poverty and empirically examines the relations between 
various components of poverty 
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CONCEPT DEFINED 


s lum 


The nature of poverty has already been explained in the 
previous chapter Here we would try to explain the concept 
of slum — urban and rural 

Opinions differ on the meaning of a 'slum' As are vari- 
eties of 'slum' , so are its different definitions Some regard 
•slum' as a special type of disorganized area (Gift and Halbert, 
1950 162-163) and others treat the terms 'slum' and 'blighted 
area' as synonymous (Queen and Thomas, 1939) Still others 
draw a distinction between the two 'blighted area* referring 
to both residential and non-residential sections, and 'slum' 
only to residential areas 

The dictionary describes the slum as a "street, alley, 
court, etc , situated in a crowded district of a town or city 
and inhabited by people of a low class or by the very poor, 
a number of these streets or courts forming a thickly populated 
neighbourhood or district of a squalid and wretched character" 
( Oxford Dictionary , 1955 1921) 

According to a report on urban land policies by United 
Nations , 

"A slum IS a building, a group of buildings, or 
area characterized by overcrowding, deterioration, 
unsanitary conditions, or absence of facilities 
or amenities which, because of these conditions 
or any of them, endanger the health, safety or 
morals of its inhabitants" (Anderson, 1952 191) 

In a more restricted sense, 

"Slums may be characterized as areas of sub- 
standard housing condition within a city A 
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slum IS always an area A single, neglected 
building, even in the worst stage ot deteriora- 
tion, does not make a slum" (Bergel, 1955 410) 

In a similar vein, Clinard defines slums as "those portions 

of cities in which housing is crowded, neglected, deteriorated, 

and often obsolete" (Clinard, 1966 4) 

The Indian slum is in most cases entirely different from 

those of the Western slums So the definitions ot a slum 

employed officially also differ Bharat Sevak Samaj defined 

slum as follows 

"The term 'slum* should be applied to those parts 
of the city which may be considered unfit for 
human habitation either because the structures 
therein are old, dilapidated, grossly congested 
and out of repairs, or because it is impossible 
to preserve sanitation for want of sanitary 
facilities including ventilation, drainage, water 
supply, etc,, or because the sites, by themselves, 
are unhealthy" (Bharat Sevak Samaj, 1958) 

It is needless to pile definitions after definitions, the 
meaning of slum would become clear it we look at the common 
characteristics of slums we consider a place to be a slum 
which has following characteristics (1) neglected and deterio- 
rated housing conditions, (2) overcrowding and congestion, 

(3) population consisting of the aged, the chronically sick, 
the homeless, and the socially maladjusted, (4) lowest income 
group inhabitants, (5) low standards of sanitation and an 
area of high sickness and death rates, (6) lack of neighbour- 
hood facilities, (7) deviant behaviour, (8) residential area 
with apathy and social isolation, (9) the culture of poverty, 
and (10) high residential mobility (cf. Anderson, i960; 

Clinard, 1966) 
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It must be mentioned in passing that there are various 
explanations for the existence of slums in the cities which 
provide a basis for the solution and elimination of slum 
problems Important among these theories are (1) those based 
on urban land-use patterns ( Burgess ^ 1967, Hoyt, 1939), 

(2) based on housing shortage and maintenance (Koikal, 1970) 
and (3) based on socio-economic analysis (Stokes, 1962) 

The rural slums in India are mainly the product of social 
structure For centuries, the low caste people, especially 
untouchables, were required to live away from the high caste 
locality, especially in south direction of the village So 
there is a clear-cut area in almost every village which may 
be termed as slurtn. Furthermore, other low caste people minus 
untouchables were permitted to live in or near the village 
Gradually, their population growth and poverty resulted in 
creating areas which may be termed as slum. 

Social Structure 

'Social structure* is one of the central concepts in 
sociology, but it has not been employed consistently or unambi- 
guously Spencer (1896) used biological analogies to make 
clear what he meant by the structure of society DurWieim 
(1950, 1956) also left the term vague. Many later sociologists 
and social anthropologists have made attempts to give it more 
precise meaning, but their conceptions ot social structure 
diverge widely 
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One group of scholars defines social structure in terms 
of social relations Radcliff e-Brown regards as "a part ot 
the social structure all social relations o± person to person 
, . In the study of social structure the concrete reality 
with which we are concerned is the set of actually existing 
relations y at a given moment of time, which link together 
certain human beings" (Radclif £e-Brown , 1940 191-192) But 
he goes on to say that the object which we attempt to describe 
and analyse is structural form, i e , general relationships, 
disregarding slight variations and the particular individuals 
involved It is the structural form which most writers have 
designated as social structure Radcliff e-Brown ' s definition 

is very broad (Pirth, 1951 30) 

Another, a second, group of writers have restricted the 
use of the term 'social structure' to the more permanent and 
organized relationships in society For instance, Ginsberg 
(1921) regards social structure as the complex of the principal 
groups and institutions which constitute societies. From this 
point of view/ the study of social structure can be undertaken 
in terms of institutional arrangements, or of the relations 
between social groups , or of both together If we thus 
restrict the term 'social structure' to mean those more 
permanent and important relationships and groups, we perhaps 
need another term to refer to the activities which go on in 
society, and which frequently represent variations from the 
structural forms To meet out this criticism, Firth uses 
'social organization' and 'social structure' • In the aspect 
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of social structure as to be found the contanuaty pranciple 
of society and in the aspect of social organization is to be 
found the variation or change principle by allowing evaluation 
of situations and entry of individuals However , it may be 
questioned whether social organization provides the change 
principle 

The third group of writers defines social structure in 
still more restricted way by making use of the notion ot social 
role The complex array of roles and statuses that define the 
behaviour of individuals and their relations with one another 
constitutes what is called social structure It is exemplified 
by Nadel/ and Gerth and Mills Nadel argues that "we arrive at 
the structure of a society through abstracting from the con- 
crete population and its behaviour pattern or network (or 
system) of relationships obtaining between actors in their 
capacity of playing roles relative to one another" (Nadel, 

19 57 12) Similarly Gerth and Mills say that the concept of 

role IS " . . , the key term in our definition of institution" , 
and " just as role is the unit with which we build our concep- 
tion of institution, so institution is the unit with which we 
build our conception of social structure" (Gerth and Mills, 

1953 22-23) Thus the analysis of social structure in terms 
of social roles is not fundamentally different from an analysis 
in terms of social institutions, for an institution is a complex 
or cluster of roles. Nevertheless, there is some difference 
of emphasis. However, the emphasis upon individual actors 
enacting roles produces an excessively individualistic conception 
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of social behaviour/ while the social groups within society 
are neglected 

A fourth set of scholars argues that the term " social 
structure* has nothing to do with empirical reality but with 
models which are built up after it Levi-Strauss { 1948) is 
the representative? of this view in his later worXs / Levi- 
Strauss appears to modify this view insofar as he claims that 
It is possible to discover an underlying structure of society 
which depends upon the structure of human mind . 

Still others define social structure in terms of patt- 
erned regularity of behaviour or interaction. Such a defini- 
tion emphasizes the element of pattern in the term social 
structure. Levy (1952), for instance/ s-ays that a structure 
is conceived as a pattern or observed uniformity of action. 

One further point should be mentioned, A distinction 
has sometimes been made between social structure as a system 
of 'ideal' relations between persons and social structure as 
the system of actual relations. This distinction is important 
from the empirical point of view, particularly when one tries 
to observe what actually happens in social behaviour. 

Of the different conceptions discussed above, the most 
useful for our purposes seems to be that which regards social 
structure as the complex of the major institutions and groups that 
can be easily identified. The existence of human society 
requires certain arrangements and processes/ or/ as has been 
said/ that there are "functional prerequisites of society" 

(Aberle ^ al*/ 1950) or 'universal necessities' (Davis / 
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1969 30) The minimum requirement seem to be (1) maintenance 
of the population, (2) division of function among population, 

(3) solidarity of the group, (4) perpetuation of the social 
system through a system of communication, an economic system, 
arrangements for the socialization of new generations, a system 
of authority and distribution of power and cultural system, 
among others The major institutions are those concerned with 
such basic requirements. We shall examine these elements of 
social structure in relation to the rural and urban poverty 


METHODOLOGY 

Research Design This study has an exploratory-cum-descrip- 
tive research design While the purpose of the inquiry is to 
explore the structural dimensions of poverty, it is also 
intended to test certain hypotheses formulated on the basis of 
available literature and conditions obtaining in Indian society 
about which a brief reference has been made earlier Here 
we shall focus on the methodology 

Universe ard Sample Our purpose was, as stated earlier, to 
compare the rural and urban poverty Hence the inquiry was 
conducted in the Kanpur city and the rural Kanpur Since the 
city of Kanpur and Kanpur Nagar district are spread over a 
large geographical area, it was difficult to cover it in its ent- 
irety for the purposes of our study We, therefore, resorted 
to stratified random sampling. That is to say, the population 
was first divided into strata and a simple random sample was 
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taken from each stratum and subsamples were then joined to 
form the total sample This process gave not only each element 
in the population an equal chance ot being included in the 

3 

sample but also made the selection of every possible combina- 
tion of the desired number of consequentially likely We 
adopted a throe-stage random sampling for both rural and urban 
sample 

For the determination of universe in Kanpur city, we 
relied on the informations contained in the Kanpur Development 
Authority (KDA) Report KDA prepared a list of slum locali- 
ties for the purposes of World Bank Project which enlisted 97 
slums dispersed in different directions of the city. Following 
our sampling procedure, we selected the sample in three-stages. 
The division of slums according to the direction of their 
location in the city was the first stage, the selection of the 
specific slum in each direction was the second stage, and the 
selection of the households in each selected slum was the 
third stage 

Of 97 slums, there are 39 slums in East, 17 in West, 12 
in North, 10 in South, 12 in Central Zone, and 7 in North- 
South directions From each of these directions one slum was 
picked up randomly In this process , we got the following 


"A population IS the aggregate of all of the cases that 
conform to some designated set of specifications . . . A 

single member of a population is referred to as a population 
element , When we select some of the elements with the 

intention of finding out something about the population from 
which they are taken, we refer to that group of elements as 
sample" (Chein, 1959 509-510). 
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sax slums for purposes of our study Gulab Babu ka Ahata, 
Caval Lanes from the Bast, Kachcha Basta, Govind Nagar from 
the West, Naraan Darjee ka Ahata, Gwaltola from the North, 
Loharan ka Bhatta, Pandu Nagar from the South, Harajan Colony, 
Kakadeo from the Central, and Laxma Purwa mohalla from North- 
South (see Table 2,1) 


Table 2 1 

Sample Spectrum of Households an Urban Slums 


Darection 

No of 
slums 

No of 
slums 
packed 
up 

Slums selected 

No of 

households 

an 

selected 

slum 

Sample of 
household 
selected 

East 

39 

1 

Gulab Babu ka 
Ahata, Caval 
Lanes 

92 

18 

West 

17 

1 

Block No 6 
Kachcha Basta , 
Govand Nagar 

106 

21 

North 

12 

1 

Naraan Darjee ka 
Ahata, 12/10 
Gwaltoll 

230 

46 

South 

10 

1 

Loharan ka 
Bhatta, 117/56 
Pandu Nagar 

634 

126 

Central 

12 

1 

Harajan Colony, 
Kakadeo 

58 

11 

North - 
South 

7 

1 

Laxma Purwa, 
85/120 

168 

33 


Total 


1288 


255 
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A list of households was prepared for the six selected 
slums and every twentieth household was taken for the purposes 

4 

of study. In all five heads of the household could not be 
interviewed Hence the final sample studied remained 250 
The same method of a three-stage stratified random 
sampling was adopted for the selection of the sample from the 
rural Kanpur The selection of the block was the first stage, 
the selection of the villages was the second stage, and the 
selection of the households was the final stage 

Kanpur Nagar district has only one sub-di vision, namely, 
Tehsil Sadar There are in all three NES blocks, viz Kalianpur, 
Bindhnu, and Sarsaul, in Sadar sub-division One block was 
randomly selected and we got NES Block, Kalianpur. 


3 

A distinction is made between a household and a family 
for analytical purposes. A family is defined as a group of 
persons all of whom are related by blood, marriage or adop- 
tion and who generally share a common kitchen On the other 
hand, the term household may include, besides family members, 
such persons as boarders, employees and occasional visitors 
or relatives staying with household at sometime during the 
one month reference period preceding the date of enquiry. 

The data collected in the survey are analysed here on the 
basis of the concept of family The fact that all family 
members may not be present throughout the reference period 
while some non-family members such as visitors, guests, etc , 
may be present an the household sometime during reference 
period. So, the estimates based on family may not be biased 
on this score. The person recognized by other family members 
as the one who is generally responsible for taking decisions 
is considered as the head of household 
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In all^ 80 revenue villages and one town area, Bithoor, 
fall within the administrative jurisdiction of NES Block/ 
Kalianpur For the administrative convenience/ this block 
has been divided into lO Gram Sevak areas One Gram Sevak 
area was randomly selected and Maksudabad was obtained There 
are eight villages in Maksudabad Gram Sevak area, namely/ 
Kalianpur/ Ishwarganj, Mandhana, Bithoor, Maksudabad/ Surar/ 
Bhaunti/ Sachendi/ Rampur/ Bhimsen, and Pakadi of which the 
following five villages were selected randomly Kursauli/ 

Lodhar, Naurangabad, Lohar Kheda/ and Ma3csudabad These 
villages have 88/ 86, 147, 99, and 349 households, respectively. 
A list of household was prepared for these villages and every 
twentieth household was chosen In this way, a sample of 
152 households was obtained (see Table 2.2) However, two 
heads of household could not be contacted Hence the final 
sample studied remained 150, The rich household, if found, were 
omitted 

Table 2 , 2 

Sample Spectrum of Households in Rural Slums 


Villages selected in Gram Sevak 
area, Maksudabad of Kalianpur 

NES Block 

No of house- 
holds in the 
selected 
villages 

S ample 
selected 

1 Lodhar 

86 

17 

2 Naurangabad 

147 

29 

3, Lohar Kheda 

93 

19 

4 Kursauli 

88 

18 

5 Maksudabad 

349 

69 

Total 

763 

152 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THS SAMPLE 

Before wo proceed, let us look briefly at the socxal 
characteristics of the sample studied in terms of age, caste, 
religion, marital status, occupation, income, and education 
(see Table 2 3) 

Age The data regarding age-distribution of the poor 

reveals that majority of the sample from both rural and urban 

areas are in the age group of 30-40 and 40-50 years (36 O vs, 

39 2 per cent, and 47 3 vs, 25,6 per cent correspondingly) 

Those who are in the age-group of 20-30 years are more in urban 

than in rural areas (23 2 vs 3»3 per cent), while those i-n 

-group 

50 years-and-above age^are more or leas equally represented 
in both the rural and urban areas (12 4 and 12 0 per cent) 

CasteComposition of the Poor Most represented caste 
of the poor in urban areas is Scheduled Caste (43.2 per cent) 
followed by backward castes (33,2 per cent), while caste most 
represented among the rural poor is backward caste (48,7 per 
cent) followed by intermediary caste. Those who are 'twice- 
born' castes and intermediary castes are larger in rural than 
in urban areas (21 3 vs . 11 8 per cent, 20 7 vs 3.2 per cent, 
respectively) The proportion of non-caste is higher in urban 
(8.4 per cent) than in rural areas (2,0 per cent). 

Religion There are only two religions groups in our 

sample The Hindus are in majority than the Islam (94 0 vs 

6.0 per cent). The proportion of Hindus is much higher than 

those oii Islam in both rural and urban areas (98,0 vs. 

91.6 

2 per cent in rural area^vs, 8.4 per cent in urban areas). 
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Marital Status In both the samples, a large proportion 
of the poor is married However, a relatively high percentage 
of rural than urban poor is married (100 0 vs 98 4 per cent) 
There is a large percentage of widower in urban than rural 
areas (44 vs 2 7 per cent) The divorce, however small, is 
exclusively an urban phenomenon (0 4 per cent) 

Occupation The data show that 48 5 per cent sample is 
non~agricultural wage earner, while agricultural wage 

earners are 31 4 per cent Nearly 8 0 per cent households 
belong to self-employed petty businessmen category A small 
percentage (0 3 per cent) is salary earner and those who are 
not gainfully occupied are 12,0 per cent. 

The proportion of families engaged in petty farming and 
related labour activities is higher in the rural than in the 
urban areas (84,0 vs zero per cent), while more urban than 
rural poor are engaged in non-agricultural wage earning occu- 
pation 

Income The majority of the poor (53,7 per 

cent) fall in the income bracket of Rs, 200-300, while those 
earning Rs 100-200 per month are 217 per cent 

and Rs 300-400, 18 0 per cent The percentage of the 

poor earning Rs 100-and-less , Rs, 400-500, and Rs. 500-and- 
above a month is relatively less, say, for instance, 43, 2.0, 
and 0 3 per cent, respectively 

When we compare both the groups of poor, we mark that the 
condition of the urban poor is relatively better than that of 
the rural poor, at least, from the standpoint of income. 
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Table 2 3 

Social Characteristics ot the Sample 



Social characteristics 

Rural 
sample 
(N = 150) 

U rban 
sample 
(N = 250) 

Rural + 
urban 
s ample 
(N = 400) 

1 







(1) 

20-30 years 

3 3 

23 2 

15 8 


(11) 

30-40 years 

36 0 

39.2 

38 0 


(lii) 

40-50 years 

47 3 

25.6 

33.8 


(iv) 

50-and -above 

12.4 

12 0 

12.4 

2 

Caste 






(1) 

Brahmin 

8 7/ 

4.4 

6 0 


(ii) 

Kshatriya 

7 3 

5.2 

6 0 


(iii) 

Vaishya 

5 3 

2.4 

3.4 


(iv) 

Intermediary caste 

20 7/ 

3 2 

9 8 


(V) 

Backward caste 

48 7 

33 2 

39 0 


(vi) 

Scheduled Caste 

7 3 

43 2 

29 8 


(vil) 

Non-caste 

2 0 

8.4 

6 0 

3 

Religion 





(1) 

Hindu 

98 0 

91 6 

94 0 


(11) 

Islam 

2.0 

8 4 

6 0 

4 

Marital Status 





Cl) 

Married 

97 3 

93 6 

95 0 


(ii) 

Widower 

2 7 

4 4 

3.7 


(ill) 

Divorced 

0.0 

0 4 

0 3 


(iv) 

U nmarried 

0.0 

1.6 

1.0 


Continued 
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Social characteristics 

Rural 
s ample 
(N = 150) 

Urban 
s ample 
(N = 250) 

Rural + 
Urban 
sample 
(N = 400) 

5. 

Occupation 





(i) Petty cultivation and 
agriculture wage earner 

84 0 

0 0 

31 4 


(ii) Non-agriculture wage 
earner 

15.3 

68,4 

48.5 


(ill) Self employed or petty 
businessmen 

0.7 

12 0 

7.8 


(iv) Salary earners 

0,0 

0.4 

0 3 


(v) Not gainfully occupied 

0.0 

19.2 

12 0 

6 

I ncome 





(i) lOO-and-less 

10.0 

0.8 

4 3 


(ii) 100-200 

36,6 

12.8 

21 7 


(ill) 200-300 

50 0 

56,0 

53 7 


(iv) 300-400 

2 7/ 

27 2 

18 0 


(v) 400-500 

0 7 

2.8 

2 0 


(vi) 500-and- above 

0 0 

0.4 

0.3 

7 

Education 





(i) Illiterate 

80 7 

56 0 

65 2 


(ii) Bare literate 

5 3 

27 6 

19.3 


(ill) Primary 

2 0 

6 0 

4 5 


(iv) Middle 

0 0 

0.8 

0 5 


(v) High school 

12 0 

8 4 

9 7 


(vi) Intermediate 

0 0 

0 8 

0.5 


(vii) Vocational training 

0 0 

0.4 

0 3 


Education 


A large proportion o£ the poor 


in our sample is illiterate (65 2 per cent), and bare literate 
( 19 3 per cent) Only one out of twenty has attained education 
upto middle standard, and one out of ten upto high school level 
The percentages of the poor with intermediate level education 
and vocational training are very small (O 5 and 0 3 per cent, 
respectively ) 

The majority of both the groups ot the poor are illiterate 
(80 7 per cent rural and 56 0 per cent urban). 

RESEARCH TOOLS FOR POVERTY ANALYSIS 

Three broad categories of methodology were adopted for 
the analysis of poverty (1) Quantitative and qualitative 
techniques; (2) Inductive techniques, and (3) Perspective 
Since the poverty system cannot be fully understood merely by 
the help of quantitative techniques, we decided to rely also 
on qualitative techniques. The main qualitative techniques 
used were case study and observation Inductive techniques 
fall into two broad classes, (i) one which is essentially aimed 
at identifying correlation, and (ii) the other in which one 
wishes to identity the dependency and causality This led us 
to collect a set of data which measures different aspect of 
poverty and their major correlates 

Systems perspective was adopted to understand the rela- 
tionship governing the behaviour of poverty system as a whole. 
This theoretical perspective is helpful to understand the 
dynamics of causes of poverty generation and interaction within 
micro- and macro-level phenomena 
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1 Qualj.tat.Lve and Quantitative Techniques of Data Collection 

The techniques which were used to collect information 
from the field may be grouped under four categories (1) Inter- 
view schedule^ (2) Case study, (3) Observation, and (4) Docu- 
mentary tacts 

Interview schedule was administered to collect the data 
on different dimensions of poverty Interview schedule cont- 
ained questions on all components that constitute the vector of 
poverty The questions were both open-ended and closed. The 
open-ended questions made the informants come out with their 
views After the interview schedule was ready, it was admin- 
stered on ten respondents each from rural and urban areas. 
Necessary corrections were made in the light of difficulties 
faced by the interviewees IVie interview schedule was, then, 
finalized 

A few case studies were made both from rural and urban 
areas in order to understand the poverty in depth The infor- 
mants were chosen to represent the different types of the 
rural and urban poor The selection depended on their reliab- 
ility for giving correct information, fair appreciation of the 
type of worX they were asked to do, and their capability to 
serve as informants. 

The observation was carried out by living among them 
during the statistical survey and interviews The trend of 
class relationships, the consideration of social and economic 
mechanisms, interpersonal social relationship, diffusion of 
power, and the level of welfare and a host of similar other 
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factors call for forms of analysis which by nature cannot be 
simplified down to purely quantitative method without loss of 
their essential features Therefore, qualitative appreciation 
of the structure of poverty was made through the observation 

Collection of data was also done through the documentary 
sources Mostly the information was collected from the records 
available with the Kanpur Development Authority, Census Officer, 
Block Development Office and Gram Panchayats After the 
interview schedule was finalized and sample was drawn, we 
undertook the field work Initially rapports were established 
with the inhabitants of the selected villages and slums. The 
data collection was accomplished first in urban areas followed 
by rural areas The actual field work started in August, 1981 
and ended in March, 1982, 

The respondents were contacted at their residences to 
collect the intended information. Barring exceptions, the 
urban poor were more cooperative in giving responses than the 
rural poor The researcher had to establish rapport longer in 
villages as compared to the city May be, the urban poor are 
approached for such investigations relatively more frequently 
than that of the rural poor, 

2 Inductive Techniques 

2 

Chi-square (X ) has been selected as a statistical 
technique to test the significance of the relationship between 
independent variables and poverty 
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3 Systems Perspective 

In elementary sense, a system consists of two or more 
units that relate to each other in a structural relationship 
and form an entity whose elements are functionally inter- 
dependent In more technical terms, Rapoport defines system as 
"(1) something consisting o± a set (finite and infinite) of 
entities, (2) among which a set of relations is specified, so 
that (3) deductions are possible from some relations to others or 
from the relations among the entities to the behaviour or the 
history of the system" (Rapoport, 1968 453) In this sense, 
a system is a bundle of relations among interdependent elements 
that constitute an orderly arrangement characterized by struc- 
tural integration and relational isomorphisms. 

To be sure, the systems perspective is not new one, it 
has Its roots in the classical literature Remember Durkheim 
called the-differenciation and integration in organic solidarity 
(Durkheim, 1960 3), Spencer elaborated analogies between 
specialized units of society and parts of the human body 
(Spencer, 1929), 

There are four fundamental assumptions of social systems 
that transpires from the classical writings one is the diff- 
erentiation, second is the integration The rest of the other 
two features are derived from these. Third assumption — a 
derivative of the former two — is that any observed cultural 
fom or pattern of behaviour must fit the system, that is, 
must have a function (Merton, 1957 19-84). The system, in 
other words, is to be regarded as highly integrated with no 
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loose parts lying about To this, Merton calls "The Postulates 
of Universal Functionalism" (Merton, 1957 30-32) The fourth 
and final derivative assumption is that form tit functions 
Timasheff observes that this comes close to be tautalogous 
(Timasheff, 1955 225-243) 

The modern systems theory owes its development to Hend- 
erson's formulation of societal equilibrium. Cannon's princi- 
ciples of homeostasis, Weiner's formulation of cybernetics, 
and von Bertalanf f y ' s concept of the open system Henderson, 
following Pareto, viewed the organism as possessing a seif- 
regulating mechanism whose goal is the maintenance of equili- 
brium (Barber, 1970 28). Cannon developed the concept of 
homeostasis, a relatively stable condition an organism — the 
human as well as the social — - strives to maintain Ludwitg 
von Bertalanf fy formulated the concept of the open syston which 
regards the characteristic state of the living organism as 
that of an open system which exchanges materials with its 
environment and maintains itself in a steady state (Bertalanf ty , 
1968 188, 1967 117) Norbert Weiner employed cybernetic for a 
new "Science of communication and control" applicable to man, 
machine, and society (Weiner, 1948) . Whether it is a tendency 
towards equilibrium , homeostasis, self -maintaining steady state, 
or communication and control, the fundamental assumption of 
the general system theory is that there is an underlying order, 
pattern, regularity and stabilization in human behaviour. 

There are three discernible models of system analysis in 
the sociology the mechanistic, the organismic, and the struc- 
tural models According to the mechanistic model of system 
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analysis, the society is an 'astronomical system' whose 
elements are human beings bound together by mutual attraction 
or differentiated by repulsion, groups of societies or States 
use systems of balanced oppositions The leading sociologists 
who have made use of this model are Buckley ( 1967 8) , Homans 
(1950), and Znaniecki (1936), among others. 

The organismic model of the systems analysis assumes 
that, like an organism, society is an integrated system, that 
Its elements are functionally interrelated and mutually inter- 
dependent, and that the whole is prior to the part and the 
elements are to be understood within the conteict of the whole 
The most significant contributions have been made by Cannon 
(1929) and Parsons (1975 67-83), among others. Both mecha- 
nisfci-c ana organismic models of systems analysis have come 
under sharp attack in recent years (see Sorokin, 1966 45-46) 
The structural model of systori analysis is not a single 
strain, it consists of a variety of approaches represented by 
Levi-Strauss , Nadel, Gerth and Mills, Parsons, and Merton, 
among others. According to Mullins (1968, 1972) the struc- 
turalists "give logical and analytic priority to a whole over 
Its parts, emphasizing the complex web of relationships that 
link and unite those elements” . 

Levi-Strauss ( 1948) conceived social structure as a 
logic behind reality. He insisted that the term 'social 
structure' has nothing to do with the empirical reality but 
with models which are built up after it The structure e>±ii- 
bits the characteristics of a system and is made up of several 
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elements^ none of which can undergo change without affecting 
changes in all other elements Whereas Levi-Strauss regards 
social structure as a model behind reality < Nadel (1957 ) views 
It as reality itself He regards the role system of any 
society/ with its given coherence, as the matrix ot the social 
structure Nadel 's conception of structure is based on three 
criteria repetitiveness of the social phenomena, durability 
of the social phenomena, and moving equilibrium Gerth and 
Mill*:? (1946) defineo social structure in terms of institutional 
orders and spheres. Social structure is made up of a certain 
combination or pattern of institutional orders, the institu- 
tion being an organization of roles Like Nadel, Gerth and 
Mills also contend that "Social structures are not frozen, 
they may be static or dynamic, they have beginnings, duration, 
varying degrees of unity, and they may disintegrate" 

Parsons (197 5) defined social structure as "stable systems 
of social interaction". The analytical sorter that delineate 
his system theory may be summarized as follows (1) The systan 
is made up of the interaction of human individuals, (2) Each 
member is both actor and object of orientation for both other 
actors and himself, (3) The actor is seeking a goal or set of 
goals, (4) The actor is confronted with a variety of situa- 
tional conditions as societal environments and ecological 
constraints, and (5) The actor's orientation to the situation 
is both motivational and value-orientational. Parsons' social 
system is a constructed type, an analytical conceptual frame- 
work, and not an empirical referent. His general theory of 
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system recognizes four different aspects of reality — social, 
cultural, personality, and behavioural organism Corresponding 
to these four aspects of reality, there are four sub-systems 
of action the social, the cultural, the personality, and 
biological systems. The last three systems are the environ- 
ments of the social system Critics have charged that Parsons ' 
system of concepts does not correspond to events in the 'real' 
world Dahrendorf (1967) compares Parsons' social system 
with utopia The absence of change and the existence of 
universal consensus on prevailing values characterize all 
Utopians In a similar vein, Buckley (1967) argues that 
Parsons' social system is a vaguely conceptualized amalgam of 
mechanistic and organismic models, placing excessive emphasis 
on integration, consensus and stability, and devaluing change, 
conflict and strife 

What IS at issue is not the use of systems perspective, 
but the properties of the syston central to the systems pers- 
pective is the problem of integration. How is the order 
possible? Parsons deriving from Durkheim, Weber, and Pareto, 
said that the value systems in a normative order are of 
central importance. But Dur)dieim also talked of anomie and 
argued that universal conformity to normative expectation is 
unlikely which laid him to comment on the " normality of crime" 
(Durkheim, 1938 64-7 5) Recently the social sources as well 
as social consequences of deviance were placed solidly within 
the functionalists' social system by Merton's famous essay 
"Social Structure and Anomie" (see Merton^ 1957 131-160) 
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Many other scholars took similar stand (see Davis* 1937 744- 
755* Merton* 1957 71-82* Coser* 1967) Of late* the most 
enduring controversy in contemporary functionalism has evolved 
around Davis' and Moore's theory of social stratification (see 
Chapter One) . 

These aspects and examples* then, suggest that one must 
look beyond an aspect of segment of social systems to find 
systems supporting consequences that may not conform to 
conventional values and preferences Patterns of behaviour 
may have loose system maintenance and effectiveness Merton 
suggested that such consequences may be identified as dysfunc- 
tions So did Levy while identifying the consequences as 
euf unctional* if positive* and dysfunctional* if negative 
(Merton, 1957 36-53, Levy* 1952 76-83) 

In order to meet the challenges* a conflict perspective has * 

thus* 

j/ been introduced in the systems perspective Conflict* of 
course* exists in complex societies Such conflicts have 
multifunctional sources of manifestations conflict clearly 
impares any consesunal model of society Parsons writes in 
his social system model about The Management of Tensions 
(Parsons ^ ^ * 19 53* Parsons and Smelser* 19 57 13-29) 

Feldman and Moore have gone somewhat farther in suggesting 
extension model society. In The Social System Parsons cons- 
tructs a complex model of society, in which social systems 
provides a linkage with two analytical distinct system 
personality and culture But these two concepts are also not 
free from difficulties. For instance* personality differences 
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become not only the sources o£ variability and deviance but 
also possible investigators of norms and values Similarly, 
parts of the cultural system are less closely linked to 
principal components of social system (Moore, 1974) Another 
difficulty IS that integration model neglects and minimizes 
conflict. In fact, perfectly integrated systems do not exist 
in nature Alongwith deviance and conflict in every society, 
there is the gap between ideal values, norms and normative 
standard in actual practices 

We have adopted systems perspective in its modified later 
version. 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLE I 

An important point which had to be decided before procee- 
ding with the field-work was how the contrast between rural 
and urban poor be drawn. The most important independent vari- 
ables for the purposes of the present study were (1) rural- 
urban background, <’2) caste, (3) income, (4) occupation, and 
(5) education 

(1) Rural -Urban Background There are many points of 
continuity between the rural and urban community settings in 
India But the discontinuities between them are also no less 
pronounced They exercise their respective influences on the 
minds of the poor and also shape their values in their respective 
ways Those living in cities get relatively better educational 
facilities y find wider job opportunities and vocational infor- 
mation, come in contact with heterogeneous population. 
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participate in different organizations and avail themselves 
of various means of recreation, become geographically mobile, 
and observe life chances in class-based city life All this 
taken together makes a good deal of dirrerence between the 
two groups of poor — rural and urban So the rural-urban 
background was one important variable we selected 

(2) Caste Although the institution of caste stands 
constitutionally abolished today, caste is still the basic 
reality of the Indian society It has continued to shape the 
outlook and the attitudes or the people for such a long time 
that It IS not possible to ignore it In any case, when it 
comes to describing the poverty of any section of Indian society, 
the caste cannot be ignored Hence caste is another indepen- 
dent variable taken for this study 

The initial information was collected on caste as such 
which was coded into seven categories on the basis of the 
poor's responses (±) Brahmin^ (ii) Kabatriya, (lii) Vaishya, 

(iv) Intermediary, (v) Scheduled Caste, (vi) Backward castes, 
and (vii) Non-caste (other than Hindus). For the purpose of 
statistical analysis, the caste has been reduced to three 
categories (1) Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and intermediary 
castes^ labelled 'High' , (2) Backward Castes and Scheduled 
Castes labelled 'Low*, and (3) Non-Hindus, who have no caste 
system, labelled 'Non-caste' 
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Intermediary castes include Kayastha and Khatris 
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It Will be observed that there are a number of other 
factors besides caste which may be affecting the poverty / such 
as age, religion, education, and marital status It was 
necessary to control these in order to bring out the relation- 
ship between caste and various dirrtensions of poverty It 
was, therefore, necessary to eliminate all these invalidating 
factors in order to minimize the chances of arriving at a 
spurious result That the control of variables to an ideal 
degree is not possible cannot, however, be ignored Hence the 
empirical procedures of the control were achieved by matching 
of sub-groups in certain respects 

Age was considered one of the important stimuli, and, 
therefore , the two groups were divided by age We took the 
respondents in the age-group 30-40 years. Religion was the 
next factor Hence, the sample was further split religion- 
wise, Only Hindus were taken. Then the marital status was 
taken as an important invalidating factor The sample Hindu 
population was divided by marital status. Only married 
respondents were selected Income level was then felt as 
being an important stimulus The respondents with other 
income groups were eliminated and only those with Rs 200-300 
were selected This was finally split according to caste — 
high and low. The analysis will be based on this sample of 
the caste of the two groups 
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(3) Income Income gaves a family the power to control 
utilities and iS/ in turn, a hallmark of social prestige and 
status — an important ingredient of the style-or-lif e In 
other ways / those who are in an economically sound position 
may be able to meet their socio-economic needs better than 
that of those in lower income groups. Therefore, income has 
been taken as an independent variable 

Total gross income includes all sources of income for the 
family. In addition to wage and salary income, this variable 
includes income from assets, interest, live-stock and other 
sources of unearned income The information about income ot 
the household has been collected into the following income 
categories (i) Rs. 100-and-less, (ii) Rs. 100-200, (iii) Ks. 200- 
300, (iv) Rs 300-400, (v) Rs. 400-500, and (vi) Rs 500-and-above 
For statistical purposes, the categories have been subsumed 
under three main income -brackets (i) 300-500 labelleo 
'Low', (ii) Rs 200-300 labelled 'Lower', and ''lii) 200- 
and-less labelled 'Lowest' 

(4) Occupatio n Occupation determines the income and 
life-style It is an important factor for determining the 
prestige and status of an individual in society Certain 
occupations may be relatively more prestigious and rewarding 
than others The occupation of the poor was obtained in the 
following categories (1) Agriculture, (2) Sales people, 

(3) Skilled and semi-skilled worker, (4) Factory worker, (5) 

Common labourer, (6) Household industry worjcer, (7) Petty 
shopkeeper, (8) Government office employee, and <9) Miscellaneous, 
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For purposes of statastical analysis, these categories 
have been relabelled and merged into following categories 
(1) Petty agriculture cultivator/labourer, (2) Non-agricul- 
tural occupation, (3) Petty businessman, (4) Salaried occu- 
pation, and (5) Not gainfully occupied, 

(5) Education Education is related to the entry in 
job It provides skill and knowledge, which, in turn, provide 
power, income and social status The variable refers to the 
highest level of educational achievement of the head of the 
households. The information received has been coded into the 
following categories (1) Illiterate, (2) Literate, (3) 
Primary, (4) Middle, (5) High school, (6) Intermediate, (7) 
Graduate, (8) Post-graduate, and (9) Technical training 

For the purposes of statistical analysis these categories 
have been reduced to the following two (1) Illiterate, 
literate, primary, and middle level ot education labelled 
'Low', (ii) High school, intermediate and graduate level of 
education labelled 'High' , and also. Post-graduate level 
of education and technical training holders labelled 'High* 

Before we end this part ot our discussion, it is nece- 
ssary to state why the discrete items were selected instead 
of adopting a combination of factors to stratify the social 
structure for making a comparison There are, of course, a 
number of studies (Lynd and Lynd, 1929, Dollard, 1957, Powder- 
maker, 1940, Warner and Lunt, 1941, Davis ^ ^ , 1941, Davis 
and Dollard, 1940, West, 1945) in which the latter device has 
been used, but its suitability in the present study was 
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doubtful in view of the wide differences between the groups 
to be compared. Three possible courses under these circumsta- 
nces were open one alternative was to have a composite 
index, BUt the difficulty with this procedure was that one 
and the same item might not determine the status of families 
of both the rural and urban residents, and, therefore, a 
comparison on uncommon measures of socio-economic status would 
not be rational. Even the available scales are either for 
city (Chapin, 1928 99-111, Kuppuswamy, 19 59 l-lO, 1960 314-321; 
1962, Varma, 1962 3 5-38) , or for farm tamilies (Pareek and 
Trivedi, 1965 311-321, 1964 34-40, 1963 297-303, Belcher, 

1951 246, 1952, Freeman, 1961, Rahudkar, 1964, Lewis, 1955 
146-148) , but none of them compares rural and urban. The 
second alternative was to make use of the rating procedure 
(Gee, 1933 210-221; Reuss , 1937 66-75, Lundberg, 1940 69-87, 
Kaufman, 1944 9-46; 1946 71-85) This could be done by using 
the local people long resident in the community. But this 
method presented the same problem as the judgement of prestige, 
status or class positions by the urban and rural local resi- 
dents would be applicable only to the respective communities 
and they might not be used interchangeably The third alter- 
native, therefore, was to use a single factor index What 
seemed necessary under these conditions was that comparison 
should be made on the basis of the items which had been 
included in either the rural or the urban socio-economic 


status scales. 
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MEASUREHENT AND IDENTIFICATION OF POVERTY IN INDIA 

The measurement o£ poverty is a complicated issue (Mencher/ 
1967 1'’12, Rein, 1970, Osmond and Durkin, 1979 87-95, William- 
son and Ilyer, 1976 652-663, OrhansKy, 1969 34-4-1) Following 
the two conceptual approaches to poverty (see Chapter One), 
there are two popular criteria tor measuring and identitying 
poverty one is the absolute and the other is the relative 
criteria Both these methods try to measure the extent and 
intensity of the poverty 

1 THE MEASUREMEOT OF POVERTY ON THE 
BASIS OF ABSOLUTE CRITERIA 

The absolute level ot poverty is a question ot fact and 
It IS not based on any subjective judgement (Dandekar and 
Rath, 1981). The absolute criteria refer to the 'vital minimum' 
in terms of physiological needs, A "poverty line" la rixed 
and those falling below it are labelled 'poor' Thus the most 
common measure of the extent of poverty is the proportion of 
the population living below a certain level of living called 
the 'poverty-line'. The extent ot poverty may be supplemented 
with what may be called the intensity of poverty, namely, how 
many people live how much below the 'poverty line' The basic 
measure of poverty in terms of both extent and intensity of 
poverty is a certain level of living defined the 'poverty 
line ' . 

The fundamental issue involved in the measure of poverty 
is how one determines the 'poverty line*. Various factors 
have been used to determine 'poverty line'. Most important 
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among them are (i) Income level approach, (li) Consumer 
expenditure approach, (in) Energy requirement approach which 
includes calorie intake/ food consumption level, and balance 
diet, and (iv) Basic services approach 

(1) Incomt: Level Approach The poverty line is deter- 

mined on the basis of agreed level of income necessary to meet 
the minimum needs of life For example, the Government of 
India, in consultation with a group of experts, decided in 
1962 that a per capita monthly expenditure of fc> 20,00 at 1960- 
6l prices should be considered the national minimum or 'the 
poverty line' The group did not reveal the basis of this 
determination (Ojha and Bhatt, 1962, 1963), We have adopted 
this approach to measure poverty We have considered them 
poor who spend Rs, 24.00 in rural and Rs 42 00 

in urban areas per capita per month 

(2) Consumer Expenditure Approach Another criterion 
for measuring poverty is the proportion of expenditure spent 
on certain essential items of consumption such as food It is 
one of the characteristics of the poor level of living that a 
large proportion of total consumer expenditure is taken by 
Items essential for sheer physical existence and survival 
such as rood From this standpoint, poverty line may be 
defined as that level of consumer expenditure at which 
certain proportion, such as 80 per cent or 85 per cent of 
total expenditure Is devoted to food, or food and fuel or 
food, fuel, and light, Dandekar finds great merit in such a 
measure of 'poverty line' but notes that neither he nor anyone 
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else have used at. This cratexxon as concxete and moxe xeliable 
the 

than/data on consumption or income inequality We have 
followed this appxoach in our study the poor are those who 
spend nearly 90 0 per cent of their income on basic needs. 

(3) Energy Requirement Approach One of the widely 
used indirect methods of estimating the extent or malnutrition 
(i.e., the nutritional status) of a population is to estimate 
It as that proportion of population with energy intakes below 
some norms called 'requirements' (Srinivasany 1981 3-19), 

These norms, for a reference man and for a reference woman^, 
were published by the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) 
and evaluated periodically by their experts (PAO, 1957, 1973, 
1974, 1975, 1978) . The publications of FAO were very careful 
to point out that the 'requirements' cannot be used tor exam- 
ining the nutritional status of a population For instance, 
FAO's 1974-Report lays down that 'The figures for recommended 
intakes may be compared with actual consumption figures deter- 
mined by food-consumption surveys. Such comparisons, though 
useful, , ,, are not adequate yardstick for assessing health" 
(FAO, 1974 2). The comparisons cannot ia themselves justify 
statements that undernutrition, malnutrition or overnutrition 


A reference man is between 20 and 39 years of age, 
weighs 65 Kg,, healthy and employed for eight hours in an 
occupation involving moderate activity He spends eight 
hours in bed, four to six hours in recreation, etc A refer- 
ence woman is between 20 and 39 years of age, weighs 55 Kg , 
healthy and employed for eight hours of moderate activity . 

She spends eight hours in bed, four to six hours sitting or 
in very light activity and two hours in walking, active recre- 
ation, etc, (Patwardhan, 1960). 
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IS present in a comm'anity or group Such conclusions must 
always be supported by clinical or biochemical evidence FAO 
also points out that the methodological basis for estimating 
energy requirements is weak and much of intormation of protein 
requirements and energy-protein relationships come from studies 
on healthy young men in the U S A ^ thereby making them of 
questionable applicability elsewhere (FAO, 1974 2 - 4 ) Despite 
that, in Its Fourth World Food Survey, FAO has not refrained 
from using average energy requirements as the basis for esti- 
mating the proportion of malnourished in a number of countries 
(FAO, 1977 ) Very recently Sukhatme has argued in favour of 
this criteria (Sukhatme, 1981 ) Energy requirement is expla- 
ined through calorie-intake and/or balanced diet, and food 
consumption level, 

Calorie-Intake The basic concept at the root or the 
calorie requirement calculation is that of energy balance. A 
human body converts the energy content of food (measured in 
calories) into other forms of energy of which, a part is used 
up in maintaining bodily functions, a part is converted into 
changes in body weight, a part is used up in physical activity 
including work, and the remaining part is ‘wasted' particularly 
in the energy content of the bodily wastes By law of conser- 
vation of energy, the energy input has to be equal to energy 
output Different human beings differ in their functions as 
energy converters These are conceptual problems of using 
calorie requirement (Payne and Dugdale, 1977 , Sukhatme and 
Margen, 1978 ). 
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Various estimates of the minimum calorie requirements 
for a representative "man and woman" have been made by diff- 
erent authorities (FAO, 1957, Patwardhan, i960) There exists 
a consensus that a "reference" man in India requires about 
2,250 calories per capita per day (Sukhatme, 1965) Tliese are 
to be derived from the entire diet-com prising (cereals and 
pulses), sugar, fruits, meat, egg, etc In terms of food.- 
grains (cereals and pulses), it has been estimated that in the 
urban area, the calories required would be 1600 (i e , 66 per 
cent of the total requirements), for the rural area the same 
IS estimated at 1800 (i e , 80 per cent of total calories 
needed) In quantitative terms, in order to obtain these 
calories, foodgrain consumption of 518 grams per capita per 
day for the rural area and 432 grams per capita per day for 
the urban area are estimated (Madalgi, 1967, l98l) . 

The early studies on India by Ojha (1970), DandeKar and 
Rath (l97l) and a much later global study of Reutlinger and 
SelowS)cy (1976), are of this type. There have been studies 
which go beyond estimating the proportion of calorie deficient 
in a population at a time and estimate the calorie-gap in terms 
of foodgrains that needs to be met if malnutrition is to be 
eliminated (FAO, 1977, Scandizzo and Graves, 1978, Scandizzo 
and Knudsen, 1979) The 1971-study of Dandekar and Rath has 
triggered a debate (Dandekar, 1981 1241-12 50, Dandekar and 
Rath, 1971, Rao, 1978, Sukhatme, 1978 1373-1384, Sukhatme, 

1981 1318-1324, Rao, 1981 1433-36). For Dandekar and Rath, 
2,250 calories per day per capita may define the ' poverty -line’ 
They defined the poverty line as that expenditure level at 
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which the average calorxe intake met this norm They raased 
slightly the Government of India's per capita monthly expendi- 
ture of 1962 from Rs 170 to Rs.lBO per annum at 1960-6 1 prices 
(Dandekar and Rath/ 1971) Sukhatme prefers 2/7 50 calories 
per day per consumer unit to deciae poverty line (Suxhatme/ 

XLVII Book 4/ 1978 1973-1984) Be that as it may, scholars have 
shown considerable doubt over the use of calorie norm as a 
criterion tor determining nutritional status (Vis aria/ 1979) 
Dandekar himselt calls such a definition arbitrary out says 
that such arbitrariness is inevitable (Dandekar and Rath, 1981) 

We have considered them poor who are getting tood- 

grain 206 gms in rural and 300 gms, in urban areas and obtaining 
only 716 and 1041 caloneS/ respectively 

Balanced Diet Approach Poverty may be measured from a 
single item such as food and more than one food item may be 
prescribed as physical norms The FAO has worked out normative 
diets for groups of countries including South East Asia, For 
India/ one can get various recommendations made by the Nutrition 
Advisory committee (1965) Sukhatme had done such exercises 
(Sukhatme/ 1977/ 1978/ 1979) and worked out two food baskets 
corresponding to a minimum and medium concept. His minimum 
food basket per day per person consists ot 0 403 Kg. cereals, 

0 104 Kg pulses, 0 201 Kg milk, and 0 137 Kg fruits and 
vegetables Besides these, he included certain quantities of 
fruit/ sugar, oil and fats, meat, fish and eggs 

This measure creates practical difficulties It is not 
easy to be satisfied item by item on this point For instance, 
households may have more milk and less or none of meat, fish 
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and eggs Therefore, the method usually adopted is to tinJ 
out the cost of the specified diet and to take that level or 
total expenditure at which the households seem to spend on the 
items of the specified diet — an amount equal to its worxea 
out cost, not Item by item but on all items put together This 
IS what Bardhan and Rudra qo. According to Rao, "The balanced 
diet-approach is preferable to the calorie intake approach 

And this IS what — writers like Bardhan (1974), Rudra (1974) 
and others have done, unlike Dandekar and Rath (1971) who ha/e 
only used the calorie intake criterion (Rao, 1977) 

We have not adopted this approach in our study 

(4) Basic Services Approach Of late, scholars have 
shifted their attention from mere income or consumer expenoiture 
or energy requirement approaches and argued in favour of a 
basic services approach This seems to us to have an edge 
over the former ones Sukhatme, for instance, argues that other 
factors besides these should be included to measure poverty of 
the (rural) population Some of the factors, he suggests/ are 
(i) protected supply of drinking water, (n) housing, (m) 
clothing, (iv) fuel, (v) latrines, (vi) sanitation, (vii) oppor- 
tunities for education, (viii) avenues for employment, and 
(ix) undernutrition and food (Sukhatme, 1981 1318-1323) 

Recently some studies moved in this direction to measure India’s 
poverty (Morris and McAlpin, 1982, Mukherjee, Ray and Rayala- 
kshmi, 1979 283-29 2) And this brings us to consider the 
relative approach to measurement of poverty . 
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2 MEASUREMENT OF POVERTY ON THE BASIS 
OF RELATIVE CRITERIA 

Various scholars do not rely merely on absolute measures 
of poverty They argue that even the absolute criterion is 
relative and, thus, favour relative criteria for measuring 
poverty. Very little or no efrort has been made to measure and 
identify poverty in India on the basis of relative criteria 
Whatever studies are, they prefer merely physical quality ot 
life index (see Morris and McAlpin, 1982, Mukherjee et al« , 

1979 283-292) Recently some studies have been corxiucted with 
an eye to include relative criteria, Rogers, fos example, 
distinguishes three classes of components in his measurement of 
poverty in rural India food consumption, non-food consumption, 
and a social group of variables (Rogers, 1976) 

In this study we have combined both absolute and relative 
criteria to indentify and measure poverty These factors 
include (1) Income and assets, (2) Occupation ana unemployment, 
(3) Pood consumption, (4) Shelter, (5) Socio-cultural features, 
(6) Health, (7) Education, (8) Demographic features, and (9) 
Politics and power. The details ot each of them is provided 
in the respective chapters 

In summary, then, four areas of empirical interest, 
namely, the problem of poverty in India, the formulation of 
the problem, the nature and quality of materials available, 
and the methodology, have been discussed. 

The problem of poverty is very acute in India today and, 
among the two pockets of poverty, rural poverty is worst than 
the urban poverty 
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This inquiry has a three-fold objective (1) to explore 
the components of rural and urban poverty, (2) to assess the 
contribution of each component ot poverty towards generation 
of poverty and creation of lite-styles, and (3) to find out the 
way the poverty is caused In all, nine components of the 
vector of poverty have been discerned occupation and unemploy- 
ment, income and assets, food, shelter, health, education, 
demographic features, socio-cultural features, and power and 
politics The hypotheses related to these components have 
been formulated 

Scholars have, by and large, neglected the study ot poverty 
in India Despite a large number of village and urban studies, 
scant attention has been paid towards a comparison ot rural and 
urban poverty. Consequently, one and the same yardsticks are 
applied for both rural and urban poverty 

This inquiry has an exploratory-cum-descriptive design, 

The study has been conducted in the city and rural Kanpur on a 
sample of 400 of which 2 50 are urban and l50 rural We have 
adopted three research tools for the poverty analysis quanti- 
tative and qualitative techniques, inductive techniques, and 
systems perspective. In all five features of social structure — 
rural-urban background, caste, income, occupation, and educa- 
tion — have been taken in order to see the relationship between 
them and poverty We have relied on both absolute and relative 
criteria for the identification and measurement of poverty, 
for It was felt that absolute criteriaare also , in the ultimate 
analysis , relative criteria 
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THE SETTING 

With this chapter our attention shifts to the setting 
where the inquiry was conducted As is well known, the nature 
of territorial base and geographical conditions affect, to a 
large extent, a community's social structure and style of life. 
In the eighteenth century, Montesquieu (1962) paid a great aeal 
of attention to the role of climate in determining the spirit 
of laws, or more broadly, as we would say today, the culture 
of the people To be sure , Montesquieu was not so extreme 
as Cousin in the century later "Yes, gentlemen, 

give me the map of a country, its configuration, its climate, 
Its waters, its winds, and all its physical geography, give me 
its natural productions, its flora, its zoology, and I pledge 
myself to tell you, a prion , what the man of that country will 
be and what part that country will play in history, not by 
accident, but of necessity, not at one epoch, but in all 
epochs" (Cousin, quoted in Pebvre, 1925 10; For further 
evidence, see Sorokin, 192B Chap III) Against these extreme 
versions, one is also reminded of Hegel's impatient refuta- 
tion "Do not speak to me of geographical determinants 
Where the Greeks once lived the Turks live now. That settles 
the question" Keeping in view both these accounts of geogra- 
phical impact on social life, let us look at the characteris- 
tics of the setting of our investigation — Kanpur city and 
Kanpur Nagar district of the State of Uttar Pradesh, India 
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India's Population 

India stretches over a vast territory ot 32,87 ,782 sq km 

which IS just 2 4 per cent of the world area According to 

the Census ot India I98l, the total population was 683,810,051 

In other words, every sixth person in the world is an Indian. 

In comparison, 15 53 per cent of the total world population 

lives in this country on less than 2 5 per cent of tne 

density of 

globe's total land area The^population per sq km 

is as high as 221 India is only second alter China in popu- 
lation 

Like other developing countries/ more ana more people in 
India are moving to the cities (Padmanabha, 1981) The Census 
of India 1981 indicates a modest but signiticant increase in 
the pace of growth of the urban sector Thus, during 1971-81 
the urban population grew at an annual average rate of 3 8 per 
cent compared with 3 2 per cent during 1961-71, and only 3 1 
per cent during 1951-61 (Dyson, 1981) The total increment to 
the urban population during the 1970s was on the order ot 49 
million people This means that a little under a quarter ot 
the population (23 1 , per cent) — a total ot 156 million 
people — IS now classified as living in urban areas^(see 
Table 3 1) 

Uttar Pradesh and Its Population Growth 

Uttar Pradesh (U P.) continues to be the most populous 
State with a population of 110,858,019 This is more than the 

^The total population (urban) would be approximately 159 
million if Assam, and Jammu and Kashmir were included The 
criteria for classifying residential localities as "urban" 
has not changed between 1971 and 1981 
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population of most ot the countries of the world Only six 
countries have a large population than Uttar Praaesh These 
are Brazil, China, Indonesia, Japan, USA, and USSR The 
population of U P has been growing at a rate higher than the 
country as a whole since 1901 the population having increased 
by 2 5 49 per cent during 197/1-81 against 19 7 8 per cent in 
decade 1961-71 — a growth rate, that had always been lower 
than the all-India average, has tor the tirst time in the past 
eight decades "overshot" (Gupta, 1981) This alarming rate of 
population growth has resulted into higher density ot popula- 
tion today 77 more people are occupying a square kilometer 
area as compared to 197 1 , the density ot population being 377 
The birth rate in U P is still high (40 1) during 1977-79 
While the death rate in the same period is 18 5 per 1,000 
population 

The literacy rate in Uttar Pradesh is low Ot total 

males and females, the literates were 37 0 and 10 4 per cent, 

respectively (Natrajan, 1978) 

Kanpur City The Urban Context 

Kanpur City (.bu“ / j ' 4' ■’ F and 26"28' 15" N) is the indus- 
trial metropolis of northern India and the largest urban agglo- 
meration of Uttar Pradesh It is located at the right bank of 
the Ganga at a distance of about 1004 km from Calcutta, 1342 
km from Bombay, 42 5 km. from Delhi and 63 km from Lucknow — 

the Capital city of the State (Singh, 1971 1) 

Tradition has it that Kanpur derives its name from 
Kanhaiyapur , the town of Kanhaiya (Lord Krishna) In the 
course of time, Kanhaiyapur got abbreviated as Kohna and subse- 
quently as Kanpur (the twisted spelling of which during the 
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Table 3 2 


Trend of Population Growth in Uttar Pradesh 


1 

1 

Year ! 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Population 
(in 000 s) 

Decaoal 

variation 

Density ot 
population 
per sq km 

1901 

48,628 


165 

1911 

48,155 

-0 97 

164 

1921 

46,672 

-3 08 

159 

1931 

49,780 

+6 » 66 

169 

1941 

56,53 5 

+ 13 57 

192 

1951 

63,220 

+ 11 82 

215 

1961 

73 ,755 

+ 16 66 

251 

1971 

80,341 

+ 19 78 

300 

1981 

110,858 

+2 5 49 

377 


Source P Padmanabha, Provisional Population Totals ^ 
Paper 1 of , 1981 Census (New Delhi Offjce of the Registrar 
General^ 1931) 
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British regime was Cawnpore According to another tradition, 
Kanpur is derived from Karnapur and is associated with Kama, 
the hero of the Mahabharata fame It, then, appears that Kanpur 
IS one of the oldest places However, it could find place on 
the map only after the advent ot the British 

Before the arrival of British , Kanpur was under the 

supervision of Oudh , but for the first time in the first year 
of the nineteenth century it was transferred from the Nawab of 
Oudh to the British and was made the headquarter of the district 
in 1801 

Prior tothe first war of Independence in 1857, Kanpur was 
a city with a hypertrophied cantonment and an atrophied civil 
lines The movement of 1857 brought, in its wake, several 
changes in the morphology of Kanpur. The cantonment, which 
once occupied a vast tract of the central part or the city 
shrank considerably and shifted east ward, and a court, jail, 
collector's office and other administrative offices were cons- 
tructed In 1858, the first railway reached Kanpur and a 
bridge over the Gang a was completed in 1888 

With the rapid growth of Industries , after 1857 , the 
city area of Kanpur gradually expanded by assimilating groups 
of small villages around it, such as Kurswan, Sisamau and so 
on. Collectorganj was laid out in 1888, Phoolbagh in 1890, 
Latouche Road in 1900 and the Meston road in 1913, which very 
rapidly developed into important shopping and commercial 
centres 

Thousands of ref ugees, especially from West Panjab in 
1947, poured into the city and overnight new colonies sprang up. 
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Hallet Nagar, now known as Govina Nagar, Gumti No 5, Vishnu- 
puri / Krishna Nagar ^ Babupurwa and Kidwai Nagar are some of 
the important areas that have developeo since independence 
Shopping centres and retugee markets grew on the road-sides 
and pavements, which later led to the building or new sophis- 
ticated markets like the Navin Market and the P P N. Market of 
today 

The post-independence change has not only been very fast, 

but also significant in more than one way ^rnong the 

refugees/ who crept into the city, was a class ot artisans who 

example, 

were capable of making rapid constructions The carpenters, for/ 
made furniture*?, which developed into a regular industry 

In short, the face of the city changea beyona recognition 
in no time. A city, which so far consisted mainly of the mill 
owners and mill-workers , developed a middle class population 
too The needs of the middle class had to be met now onwards. 

They needed educational, recreational, and cultural facilities 
The demand for such finer aspects ot life, hitherto unknown 
or lying dormant, came to the surface The city occupies now 
a nodal position in northern India. The city has the advantage 
of being located in cotton, wheat and hiae producing alluvial 
plain of the Sutlaj and the Ganga and is not far from the 
forest clad hilly tracts in south Though the city is situ- 
ated "outside the peninsular cotton tract", it is "well placed 
between Panjab Cotton and Bihar Coal" (Spate, 1957 281) Its 
situation in the most thickly populated agricultural part of 
the country is a perennial source of cheap labour lying at 
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the apex; of an isosceles triangle with its base joining the 
tvo post cities of India — Calcutta and Bombay 

The population of Kanpur city has increased from 180,712 
in 1891 to 1,782,665 m 1981 In 1891-1901, the 22 4 per cent 
rate of growth of population was higher than -11 4 per cent 
rate of growth of population during 1901-11 The next decade 
1911-1941 witnessed a fairly rapid growth in population The 
population growth was so rapid in the city that it reached to 
1,275,242 in 1971, and touched 1,782,665 in 1981 However, the 
annual growth rate during 1971-81 was the same as it was in 
1961-71,1 e ,3 0 per cent Kanpur city occupies eighth place 
among the largest cities in India from the population stand- 
point 


Table 3 3 

Population of Kanpur (Urban) 1891-1981 


Year j 

Population 

1 

! Per cent variation 

1 

1 

1891 

188,712 

24 6 

1901 

197,170 

12.4 

1911 

178,557 

-11 4 

1921 

216,436 

21 2 

1931 

243,755 

12 6 

1941 

487, ,32 4 

99 9 

1951 

705,383 

44 7 

1961 

971,062 

37 7 

1971 

1,275,242 

31 3 

1981 

1,7,82,665 

47 0 


Source - Rural— Urbanv Migration and Pattern of Employment 
in India (Japan The Institute tor Economic Research , Osaka City 
University, 1980). 
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Kanpur is situated in the sub- tropical continental int- 
erior post of the Gangs valley It lies at a distance of 
about 800 km from the nearest sea board and is within l60 Km 
of the Himalayas and enjoys the sub-tropical monsoon type or 
climate The average summer temperature at Kanpur is 35 6“C 
The change in temperature is clearly noticeable during rainy 
season which falls to the mean temperature of 27 3®C in this 
season The temperature in winter season decreases rapidly 
during the months of October and November and goes down to 
about 8 5“C The average winter temperature is 19 5'^C 

Kanpur is well connected with other parts of the country 
by rail, road and air It is served by the Northern Railway, 
Central Railway and North-Eastern Railway systems The main 
line of the Northern Railway from Delhi to Mughal Sarai (and 
onward to Calcutta on the Eastern Railway) passes through 
Kanpur A branch line of the same system connects it with 
Lucknow on the Amritsar -Mughal Sarai main line. Kanpur is 
connected with Jhansi and Banda by branch lines of the Central 
Railway Recently it has been connected with Sonepur and 
Goratopur divisions of the North-Eastern Railway with broad 
gauge 

Kanpur lies on the National Highway No. 25 connecting 
Lucknow and Jhansi, and via Lucknow with aistricts lying in 
the northern part of Uttar Pradesh such as Moradabad, Bareilly, 
Shah jahenpur , Sitapur, Faizabad , Basti, and Gorakhpur Kanpur 
also lies on the g T Road — National Highway No 2 — running 
from Calcutta to Peshawar which connects with Varanasi, 
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Allahabad y Fatehpur, Kannauj y Etah, Aligarh y Bulandshahar y 

Meerut , and districts further north 

Kanpur has also acquired a place on the air map of India 

The Indian Air Lines commenced touching Kanpur on the 1st Feb- 

ruaryy 19 63 The aircratt routing is so planned as to give 

connection at Lucknow to Kanpur traffic for Calcutta 

For a great crisis in industrial and trade adventure of 

East India Company y the trading monopoly rights of the company 

the 

ceased in 1833. As a result ^then British entrepreneurs played 
a leading and co-ordinating role in the foundation of indus- 
tries in the pre-mutiny and post-mutiny periods Since theny 
Kanpur has developed as an important centre for the manu- 
facturing of textiles y leather and engineering goods, besides 
several other agro -Indus tries . 

To meet the army's as well as people's needs, a chain of 

textile mills was established in the second half of the 

being 

nineteenth century , important among them/ the Elgin 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Co in 1896, Muir Mills in 187 4, 
and the Kanpur Woollen Mills in 1876 In 1896, the Empire 
Engineering Company was founded which later on merged in the 
British India Corporation Victoria Mills was also established 
in 1886 This trend of development made Kanpur as a ma 3 or 
textile centre in Northern India and rightly termed as the 
'Manchester of the East' 

The next industry to be organized in factories sector 
was tanning which has now become of even greater importance 
than cotton In order to meet the need of leather goods of 
the army, the Government Harness and Saddlery Factory was opened 
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on a small scale in 1863 The North West Tannery was set up 
in 1882 By 1907/ there were three larger tanneries/ viz , 
Cooper Allen and Co / North West Tannery and Government Harness 
and Saddlery Factory. The existence of tanneries in 

Kanpur gave rise to a considerable number of industrial units 
in the manufacture of leather goods 

With increasing pressure on the soil/ the cultivation of 
commercial crops, among which oil seeds were to be recKoned, 
was developing continuously The other industries that were 
set up at the fag end of the nineteenth and beginning ot the 
twentieth century in Kanpur included Cawnpore Sugar Works, 
Dwarika-Dheesh Jute Mills, 7 Cotton Ginning and Pressing Units, 
a tent factory, two flour mills, a brush factory, two iron 
foundaries, tape factory, chemical works and soap factories. 

During 1930' s the Swadesh -encouraqement of the use ot 
home products movement and the outbreak of the Second World 
War gave great impetus to the development of industries As 
a reou^t of this motive, Indian entrepreneurs, above all the 
U K group, stepped into the industrial field and set up various 
industries The rapid growth of industries can be seen from 
Table 3 4 

At present there are 583 small units in manufacturing 
sector which produce goods worth Rs, 120 crores annually 
These units employ 19,626 persons 

In the unorganized sector, there are a large number of 
small scale units functioning in the district Although their 
exact number is not known, there are 3,387< small scale indus- 
tries which have been registered with the Directorate of 



Table 3 4 


Growth of Industries 



Industry group 

; No 

1 

of units 



I 1951 

\ 

; 1980 

1 

1 

Food and beverages 

37 

57 

2 

Total textiles 

21 

48 

3 

Total chemicals 

13 

72 

4 

Total metal based industries 

19 

173 

5 

Machinery and transport equipment 

45 

97 


Total 

135 

447 

Source B Kumar/ "Industrial 

Souvenir Tenth National Seminar on 

Growth of 
the . lASLiC 

Kanpur" , 

(Kanpur I I T. 


Central Library < 1982), 

Industries providing employment to 26/108 persons 

Whatever new units have been set up after the planning 
era/ are practically facing difficulty due to power crisis or 
labour trouble There are large number of large as well as 
small scale industries , which have gone sick This is the real 
situation which has already surfaced but does not take into 
account the fate of many other units which are somehow or 
other ostensibly running but are really sick and may collapse 
any time due to continued power crisis / credit-squeeze /labour 
agitation/ law and order situation and general economic gloom 
Kanpur is situated at the end of the south-east area of 
Kannauji dialect, which is a dialect of Western Hindi belon- 
ging to the central group according to the linguistic survey of 
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India by G A Grierson The Kannayji area adjoins the Awadhi 
(dialect) area on the eastern and northern sides and the 
Bundeli (dialect) and Braj Bhasha (dialect) areas on western 
Hindi on the southern and western sides For this reason the 
Kannauji Dialect is sometimes referred to as Braj Bhasha 
influenced by Awadhi, a principal dialect of Eastern Hindi 
belonging to the Mediate group It is, therefore, natural 
that, the mother tongue of the people in Kanpur district should 
be Kannauji But, with the development of Kanpur, there has been 
a rapj.d increase in other languages such as Panjabi, 
Sindhi,and Bengali as a result of the influx of migrants It 
shows that the linguistic constitution of the population and 
the language life in Kanpur have become complicated In Kanpur, 
which has developed as the principal city in this area from 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, Hindi has been used 
in private and public life Hindi as mentioned here, is 
Khan Boll Hindi or Standard Hi mi The elite uses English 

for Its communication (The Institute tor Economic Research, 

1980) 

Kanpur has never been a major temple or pilgrimage centre 
Of late, some good temples, Gurudwaras , Churches and Mosques 
have emerged The pilgrimage centres of Prayag, Varanasi, 
Mathura-Vrindavana, ChitraKoot, Hardwar, Ayodhya , Vindhyachal 
and Badrinath are easily accessible from Kanpur There is 
obvious distinction between religious patterns of rural and 
urban areas. The Great Traditions characterize the urban and 
the Little Traditions to rural areas (Singer, 1958) In urban 
areas it is possible to distinguish clearly between the 
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'religion' and the 'secular' y but it is not possible to do so 
in villages (Adams and Voltemadey 1970, Grinivas, 1952) 

There is a huge complex of primary schools, midale 
schools and intermediate colleges Above them all, there is a 
large number of degree colleges affiliated to the University 
of Kanpur founded in 1966 At present, the university has one 
constituent college, nine Ayurvedic and Unani colleges, and 
72 affiliated colleges 

Kanpur has also several other centres of higher learning 
such as C S Azad University of Agriculture and Technology 
founded in 197 5, G S V M Medical College in 19 55, Government 
Leather Institute, Government Central Textile Institute in 
1938, National Sugar Institute in 1936, and Indian Institute 
of Technology in 1960 

There is a large number of film theatres and public 
places like Nanarao Park, Ganesh Udyan ^Phooi Bagh ) , Brijendra 
Swaroop Park, Motijheel, Allen Forest, and agricultural gardens, 
for recreation of the people Various parks and clubs such as 
Green park. Golf -club, Cawnpore club, Ganges Club, Union club, 
Plying club, also work 

Kanpur city has a variety of allopathic hospitals, 
dispensaries, maternity centres. X-ray, and pathological 
clinics, and Ayurvedic and Homeopathic hospitals and dispen- 
saries There are well equipped hospitals like L L R Hospital, 
U I s E Maternity hospital, Laxmipat Singhania Institute of 
Cardiology, J K Institute of Radiology and Cancer Research, 
Kaiiashpat Singhania Institute of Medicine, Infectious disease 
hospital. Children hospital, and Murari Lai Chest hospital 
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the 

Kanpur, being / biggest city among KAVAL town groups, has 
enormity and complexity of responsibilities of providing basic 
CIVIC amenities to its people. Finding the situation almost 
out of control, the State Government planned to give 

to the city ^ a more powerful. Democratic civic administration, 
by an elected Municipal Corporation in 1960 But, since proper 
housing in this sprawling city ana its planned development were 
considered by the State Government as two most vital aspects 
under the pressing circumstances, the Uttar Pradesh Avas Evam 
Vikas Parishad was created in 1965 to frame and execute housing 
schemes and other developmental projects. 

In 1975, a Development Authority, headed by the secretary 
of the Department of Local Se It -government was created at the 
State level to ensure planned development in the State under a 
Master plan framed by it To set its operation on a firm 
statutory footing, the Uttar Pradesh Urban Planning and Deve- 
lopment Act was passed a year later (1976) 

Thus , the civic administration of the city is being 
handled primarily by two major agencies the Kanpur Nagar 
Mahapaiika and the Kanpur Develoixnent Authority, both under 
the charge of the Administrator, who discharges the duties 
of the Mayor and acts as the Chairman of the Development 
Authority 

SLUMS OF KAMpUR CITY 

Housing Condition One of the crucial problems of the 
poor in Kanpur city is the problem of shelter and the shortage 
of houses has resulted in slums. In fact, housing for the poor 
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in cities IS a world-wide phenomenon, although it is much 
more acute in poor countries of the world (see Lasch, 1946, 
Abrams, 1946) The surge of population due to rapid industri- 
alization shows the tremendous impact on the urban li±e ot 
Kanpur in the mushroom growth of slums due to acute shortage 
of houses for low income group, middle income class, and econo- 
mically weaker sections of the society In order to provide 
shelter to this vast-muititude ot population, a number of 
private Ah at as and tenement houses sprang up all over the city 
by way of lucrative investment by the rich people These 
private Ahatas have now become overcrowded resulting in high 
degree of congestion Ahatas are now the recognized slums ot 
Kanpur owned by private property owners (Badami, 1976 1) 

Ahatas are built within compound or enclosing walls 
These are small dingy rooms usually extremely unsanitary and 
overcrowded Generally the houses in the slums are ot Kachcha 
type (mud houses) except few which have been constructed by 
Municipal authorities and Kanpur Development Authority, There 
IS lack of doors properly attached with the houses as well as 
of ventilation system which make the houses full ot dark since 
no sunlight ever passes through. 

The slum colonies have grown without any planning with 
the result that the lanes are narrow The construction of the 
houses IS such in which no drainage system may be constructed 
The indifferent sanitary arrangements and inadequate amenities 
like water supply and street lighting adds further to the 
chaotic conditions prevailing in these slum areas The poor 
housing condition is a good source for the spread of epidemics 
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like cholera^ small-pox, gastritis, tuberculosis and other 
diseases 

Roughly speaking, there are four types of residential 
areas for the lower income group in Kanpur city, namely (i) 
labour colony, (ii) squatter areas, (iii) urbanized rural 
settlements, and (iv) other slum areas These consist mostly 
of factory workers, workshop workers, subordinate employees of 
the various establishments, construction workers, cycle rick- 
shaw pedallers, hawkers, sweepers and other manual workers 

fhe first type of residential area for the lower income 

inhabitants is the planned labour colonies oeveloped by the 

State governments, local bodies like the Kanpur Municipal 

Corporation and private firms mostly during 1930‘s ana I950's 

There were six large labour colonies in 1978 which had been 

developed by private firms Cooper Allen Factory Settlement 

at Allenganj , MacRobertganj Settlement (for Lal-Imli ) , Kakomi- 

ganj Settlement, Elgin Mills Settlement, Maxwellganj Settlement, 

during 

and J K Settlement at Kamala Nagar Tney were completed ^ the 
1920 's and 1930 's and mostly located near the factories 
concerned The Kanpur Improvement Trust, which was establisheo 
in I 9 I 9 , has constructed several labour colonies since the 
I920's 

After a visit of late Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
in 1952 , the activities of housing construction for labourers 
have been strengthened by the Central and State governments 
In Kanpur, the Public Works Department of the Uttar Pradesh 
Government, and Kanpur Development Board, organized in 19 45, 
took responsibility for development of labour colonies and 
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construction of quarters in the city Under the subsidized 
industrial labour housing schemes, 12 labour colonies, 18,620 
tenements were constructed from 1952 to 1963 

The second type of residential areas for the lower income 
group IS the squatter's areas which are owned by the government 
or public institutions but occupied by the inhabitants without 
proper rights They are long strips along the mam road, a 
small patch at the edge of railway yard, marshy land around a 
drainage reservoir, or open land created by the demolition of 
old constructions under the slum clearance scheme but rot yet 
utilized for labour housing or other public purposes due to 
lack of financial resources of the detelopment authority iviost 
of the squatter's shelters are small huts made of mud, ana 
door, windows and roof are often made of scraps of wooa, gunny 
sacks or other waste materials and tiles Usually the earth 
floor inside the house is lower than the outside ground level, 
because the hut is constructed on the place from which they 
dug the mud for making the walls Therefore, in rainy season 
water pours inside floor 

The third type of residential area is found among erst- 
while rural-settlements which are now surrounded by built-up 
urban areas or are on the fringe It may be said that the 
lower income recent migrants from the rural areas tend to 
settle down in these localities It is here where they can 
get cheaper accommodation and more easily adapt themselves to 
the environment, which, more or less, still preserves rural 
characters Of course, there are some residents who have 
shifted from the old city area m search of cheaper accommodation 
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Only recently the administrative service of the municipal 
authority has been extended to some of these localities ^ but 
in most cases no drinking water supply, no electricity, no 
sewerage and no garbage service are available 

The last type of residential area is the olo slum areas , 
including ahatas situated in the central parts of the city 
In the report for 1946, the Kanpur Development Board said that 
81,825 persons were living in 455 ahatas or tenement houses 
In the same year the Municipal Meoical Ofticers of Health 
revealed that 123,755 persons lived in 812 ahatas where tnere 
were 33,385 rooms Quoting these figures, Singh estimated 
that 20 per cent of tne city's population lived in the slums 
in 1948 (Singh, 197/2 53-54) More recently, Badami ' s aoproxi- 
mate calculation reveals that the slum population is around 
5 lakhs, more than 30 per cent oi the total population in the 
midole of the 1970 's (Badami, 1976, See Table 3 5) 

It muBt be noted that Kanpur slums a^e different from 
those found elsewhere in Indian cities In Delhi, they are 
known as Katras (B S S , 1958), that is, 'a group, usually, of 
single room tenements, constructed normally m rows to capacity, 
within a compound or enclosure having a single common entrance* 
In contrast, 'a basti is located on quite open areas in the 
outer wards of the city — and can be described as a thick 
cluster of small Kachcha houses or huts built on open land, 
often in an unauthorized manner' (Singh and due' Souza , 1980 6) 

In Bombay, the slum houses are distinguished as Chawls, 
Patra-Chawls , and Zopadpatti Chawls are permanent multi- 
storeyed buildings built long ago according to the standard 
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Table '■ 3 5 

Estimated Number of Slum-Dwellers by Occupation in Kanpur 


Occupation 

1 

1 

I Estimated 

1 

1 

! Monthly income 


! population 

t 

1 

! (Rs ) 

1 

J 


1 

Mill workers 

70,000 

(14) 

300 

to 

400 

2 

Factory workers 

60,000 

(12) 

2 50 

to 

300 

3 

Government employees 

30,000 

(6) 

200 

to 

275 

4 

Commercial establishments 

1,20,000 

(24) 

150 

to 

200 

5 

Rickshaw pedallers 

50,000 

(10) 

150 

to 

2 40 

6 

Vendors, thelewalas 

50,000 

(10) 

150 

to 

200 

7 

Unskilled building workers 

10,000 

(2) 

125 

to 

150 

8 

Skilled building workers 

5,000 

(1) 

300 

to 

350 

9 

Other services 

1,05,000 

(21) 

125 

to 

200 


Total 


5 , 00,000 


Source J V Badami, Slums of Kanpur Poor Man's Struggle 
for Shelter (Kanpur K D A , 1976), p 7 3 
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prevailing then but which are in a deteriorated condition 
today Patra-Chawls are semi-permanent structures , both 
authorised and unauthorised, often buiLt with corrugated iron 
sheets or with some such hard material (Patra means tin sheets) 
Zopadpattis are squatter settlements consisting of hovels made 
ot a variety of hard and soft materials, including wood, rags, 
tin sheets, mud, ana brick (Zopad means hutment) 

In the Calcutta Improvement Act ot 1911, slums were 
recognized as bustees The bustee reters to villages or 
hamlets in the rural areas In Calcutta, the use ot the term 
bustee connotes the rural nature of the housing structures and 
of the migrants who have always largely inhabited them 
Bustees ot Calcutta are classified into two types First, 
there are 'registered slums' which are recordea in the assess- 
ment books and for which the Calcutta Corporation collects 
taxes (These taxes are lower than for other types of deve- 
loped property in the city) To qualify for registration, the 
total area must be not less than 10 Cottahs ( l/6th acre), and 
the structures must be K achcha , that is, they should have a 
roof built without cement, with no more than 18" of the wall 
of pakka construction Slums not meeting these criteria are 
'unregistered slums' (Singh and De' Souza, 1960 9) 

Madras slums are called cheris , which usually consist ot 
mud and thatched huts similar to those or villages or are 
built of old kerosene tin plates The average hut is eight by 

SIX feet and poorly constructed, it collapses easily in rain 
storms and admits almost no light Gandhi described his 
visit to the Cheris of Madurai "In all cases they are so low 
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that you cannot enter without bending double . And in 

all cases the upkeep of the place is certainly not even to 
the minimum sanitary standard" (Mamoria, 1960 155-156) 

Overcrowding and Congestion Slums or Kanpur are over- 
crowded In some of the worst Ahatas or Kanpur slums, the 
density or population is as high as 800 persons per acre 
Living of more than 10 to 12 persons in a house is a common 
feature of these slums in both rural as well as in urban 
areas (Badami, 1976 70) 

Population The birth in the slum families are high 
The flow of rural immigrants into the cities has been also a 
main cause of population growth in slums Furthermore, the 
family planning programme has not simmered down to the masses 
and made any impact on the slum families 

Economic Status The manifestation of poverty and all 
the maladies of life can be seen in the urban slum areas 
They are mostly daily wage earners , barring those employed in 
government services and big commercial establishments in urban 
areas and agricultural labourers, petty shopkeepers in rural 
areas With the increase in the cost of living it is imposs- 
ible for them to pay high rent as all their earnings are 
consumed in their food and addiction 

Health and Sanitation The Kanpur slums are very airty 
and unclean and the rubbish and garbage dumps go on growing 
into mounds The municipal authorities are apathetic in the 
removal of the rubbish dumps and the stench from the open 
drains . The stagnant pools of sullage attracts swarms or 
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flies and other pests, which are potential sources tor health 
hazards 

The private latrines just do not exust in the majority 
of bouses Facility of common latrines exist only in a few 
of the privileged Ahatas By and large, the urban slum 
dwellers have to use the public latrines or ease themselves 
in the open fields In slums, the lack of street lighting 
helps them to uefecate themselves in the lanes and open urains 
Encouraged by elders, the children use the drains ror this 
obnoxious purpose all the twenty four hours ot the day The 
public latrines are mostly conservancy type which always remain 
filthy and in insanitary conditions These are a menace to 
the locality in which they exist 

Most of the Ahatas depend on the wells tor drinking water 
which are generally contaminated on account of filthy surrou- 
ndings Only a small number of Ahatas are lucky to have 
municipal piped water stand- posts but they are inadequate in 

I 

number and the pressure on them are also high. 

It appears as it the slum dwellers usually lack the 
knowledge about importance ot good health or there are cons- 
traints before them 

The urban slums in Kanpur lack medical ana hospital 
facilities and whatever facilities are available they are 
located far away from these localities The lack ot preventive 
medicare such as vaccinations ana inoculations is a common 
feature Whenever they do seek medical aid, they go to "quack" 
simply because they charge less for their services and drugs 
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They hesitate to go to public hospitals because they have to 
wait hours for treatment 

"Adulteration of foods and drugs effect mainly upon xx^or, 
undernourished/ and uneducated The overcrowded hospitals , 
non-hygienic conditions/ inadequate medical supplies, adulter- 
ated drugs, overworked doctors, unaerpaia staft are remotely 
controlled and aaministered by bureaucrates ana politicians 
constitute the medical facilities of our country (Moay, 1982) 

Insofar as drug facilities in Kanpur are concerned, here 
13 the finding of one Inquiry Committee "Pearly half ct the 
drug slips issued daily in the hospitals attached to Kanpur 
Medical College for free disbursement were found to be "faKe" 
during a surprise cross checking of one day's slips by an 
Inquiry Committee of four doctors The government was being 
cheated of thousands of rupees by elements, who include the 
hospital staff, the Committee found" ( Statesman , 1982), 

Neighbourhood Facilities Poor slum housing in Kanpur 
are invariably associated with poor civic amenities ana comm- 
unity services The lack of parks, recreation centres, lack 
of schools are common feature in the slum of Kanpur The 
schools are not at all available in the slums but outside of 
the slums where slum dwellers do not want to send their 
children 

Deviant Behaviour The prevailing environment or 
Kanpur slums has been responsible for the degraaation in the 
mental outlook of the slum dwellers in general, but its etrect 
is too serious on the growing children Studies revealed that 
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the incidence of juvenile-delinquency/ crime, prostitution, 
professional begging, and drug-addiction are associated with 
slums of Kanpur (Srivastava, 1959) 

Apathy and Social Isolation The nonslum dweller ot 
Kanpur treat inferior to those who live in the slums This 
leads to the social isolation ot slum dwellers and their 
exclusion from power and participation in urban society (Ciinaro, 
1966 14) 

Spatial Mobilit y Kanpur slums are reported to have a 
high residential mobility, i e , mobility or movement from one 
slum area to another depending upon opportunities, rent and 
job opportunities , etc But the mobility ot a family occu- 
pied slum IS lower than the slum occupieo mainly by homeless 
males 

The slum is recognized by a sub-culture of its own to 
which Lewis referred to as the 'culture ot poverty' (Lewis, 

1961) . 

Life in the slums is usually gregarious and largely 
affected by the immediate surroundings ot the inhabitants 
The slum dwellers usually fall to avail the various public 
and private facilities such as health services, schooling, 
playgrounds and parks There are frequent occurrences of 
unemployment and low wages among the slum dwellers LacK ot 
stable employment usually results into the unstable family 
patterns The slum inhabitants lack the ability to plan for 
the future since there is lack of saving or motive to save 
These attributes of sub-culture of poverty is passed through 



generation to generation Perhaps because of these that the: 
Indian slums are considered to be the worst in the world It 
IS a nauseating and depressing experience to move round the 
slums of Kanpur One cannot imagine to what low depths the 
human lives sink, unless one actually sees with one's own eyes 
the miserable hovels in which they live and die (Badami, 1976 
69) The families living in the slums are victims of biolo- 
gical ^ psychological and social consequences of the physical 
and social environment ( Indian Conference of Social Work, 

1957 81) 

Kanpur Naqar District the Rural Context 

been 

Kanpur district has now^split into Kanpur Dehat and Kanpur 
Nagar districts The undivided Kanpur district covered an area 
of 6200 Kilometer square in 1981, and the population of Kanpur 
district was 3,790,549, out of which 2,007,884 were rural and 
1,782,655 urban The total number of females per 1000 males 
was 834 in 1981 In rural areas this number was 854, while in 
urban areas 812 

Total number of literates in 1981 in Kanpur district as 
a whole was 1,657,455 among which 689,605 were rural and 
967,850 were urban. The total number of male literates was 
1,093,413 out of which 492,394 were rural and 601,019 were 
urban Out of total literates, rural literate females were 
197,271 and urban female literates were 366,831 

Due to administrative reasons , the Kanpur district was 
divided into two districts soon after 1981-Census, namely, 
Kanpur Nagar and Kanpur Dehat districts Our study appertains 
to the Kanpur Nagar district 
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Table 3 6 

Demographic features of the undivided Ka ipur District in 1981 



Demographic features 

T r 

! Total ; 

r . - 1 

f 

Rural 1 

Urban 

1 

Population 

3 ,790,549 

2 ,007,884 

1,782,665 

2 

Males 

2 ,067/308 

1,083 ,260 

984,048 

3 

Females 

1 ,723,241 

924,624 

798,617 

4 

Females per 1000 males 

834 

854 

812 

5 

Per cent growth rate of 
population 1971-81 

+26 51 

+ 17. 15 

+39 02 

6 

Literates 

1,657,455 

689,605 

967,850 

7 

Literate males 

1,093,413 

492,394 

601,019 

8 

Literate females 

564,042 

197 ,211 

366,831 

9 

Literates as per cent to 
total population 

43 13 

34 34 

54.29 

10 

Male literates as per cent 
to total population 

52 89 

45 45 

61.08 

11 

Female literates as per 
cent to total population 

32 73 

21 33 

45.93 


Source P Padmanabha, Census of India , 1981/ Senes 1 , 
Paper 3 of 1981 Provisional Population Totals Workers and Non- 
workers 


The Kanpur Nagar district, has only one sub-ai vision — 

Tehsil Sadar — consisting of three NES Blocks — Kalianpur, 

Bidhnu, and Sarsaul. There is a town area, Bithoor/ and a 

multi -million city of Kanpur in it The total population of 

Kanpur Nagar district in 1981 was 1/993,870 of which 1,688/242 

were in Kanpur urban agglomeration and the remaining 3,05/628 in 
2 

Tehsil Sadar 


2 

Courtesy Additional District Magistrate 
Revenue)/ Kanpur Nagar District, Kanpur 


(Finance and 







The households selected for the study were from the trve 
villages of Maksud abad Gram Sevak area ot NES block Kalianpur 
of Kanpur Nagar district. Lodhar and Kursauli are ot smaller 
size/ while Naurangabad / Loharkheda, and Maksudabad are ot 
relatively large size 

The villages under study are contiguous with each other, 
the maximum distance between them being barely three kilometers 
MaKsudabad — the headquarter of the Gram Sevak, is located at 
a distance of tive kilometers from Kalianpur NES Block Other 
villages, viz , Lodhar is 4 5 kilometers, Naurangaoad 7 kilo- 
meters, Kursauli 5 5 kilometers, and Loharkheda 8 kilometers 
away from the block headquarter Kalianpur itself is lO kilo- 
meter away from the district court Kanpur The total area of 
Kursauli IS 273 , of Loadhar 472 , of Naurangaoad 286 , of Lohar- 
kheda 232 and of Maksudabad 964 hectares. 

The climate of the villages is the same as that of Kanpur 
City about which a brief reference was made earlier 

The villages have alluvial soil The agriculture is the 
main occupation of the people Main crops are wheat, rice, and 
gram The potato and sugarcane are grown mainly as cash crops 
The means of irrigation in villages are mainly wells ana 
canal In most of the cases these two means of irrigation 
have been reported 

The population of the villages vary according to its 
Size The largest village is Maksudabad having a population 
of 1287 out of which 699 are males and 588 are females 
Remaining four villages,! e , Naurangabad , Kursauli, Loahar and 
Loharkheda have a population of 553 , 520, 454, and 337, respec- 
tively 
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Table 3 7 

Demographic Features ot the Fave Selected Villages 


Village 

Area 

(Hectare) 



Population 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Landless house- 
holds 

Kursauli 

273 

520 

284 

2 36 

62 

Lodhar 

472 

454 

236 

218 

15 

Naurangabad 

206 

553 

295 

2 58 

32 

Loharkheda 

232 

337 

173 

164 

35 

Maksudabad 

964 

1287 

699 

588 

52 


(Source By Courtesy of Gram Sevak, Kalianpur Block) 


All the selected villages are surrounded oy cultivable 
lands Hence they could be approached only by roaa on root 
through the embankments of the agricultural fields Hov^ever, 
Maksudabad and Naurangabad are in somewhat advantageous posi- 
tion than the other three as they are located on Kalianpur to 
Shivali Marg which permits easy access in them Barring rainy 
season, the bullock-cart is useo in all the villages for trans- 
portation of goods These villages are also accessiole oy 
other transport facilities such as cycles, jeeps, tractors, 
etc , but not without difficulty Hence the inhabitants of 
these villages face problems in movement for want of proper 
transport facilities 

Language of the inhabitants in the villages is the same 
as we have mentioned earlier but not in a standardized torm 
It is Hindi language which pervades among them. 

In all the villages, the solidarity of caste is strong. 


This has resulted in rivalries between various castes with 
differing interest and development of relations beyond the 
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boundaries o£ their caste Various types of relations are 

©xpenenced One can witness the relationship betvveen 
landowner and landless, master and servant, creditor ana debtor, 
and patron and client, to cite a few 

The religion pervades all aspects of rural life, be it 
building of a house, adaress to people, marriage, food, drinjc, 
or caste (Srinivas , 1969, Kapp, 1963 21—40) Marriott 
rightly writes that the religious traditions of the village 
may be conceived "as resulting from continuous process of 
communication between a little, local traditions and greater 
traditions which have their places partly inside and partly 
outside the village" The major religious group in these 
villages IS that of Hindus, Islam religious group is m 
minority 

The main administrative systems with which villages are 
tied are Nyaya Panchayat, Teh si 1, NES Block, and District 
Board, among others. Each village has its own Gram Panchayat 
which is headed by an elected Sarpanch or Gram Pradhan 

The commonest type of dwellings found in these villages 
are huts and kachcha houses The walls of the huts are made 
of mud or wattle- screen and plastereo with mud The root is 
always thatched The hut is built in a small enclosure and 
has generally only one room, from which the kitchen is partly 
partitioned Village houses are generally dark, damp, ill- 
ventilated and insanitary The roof is low end built with 
flimsy materials, without adequate slopes Windows are cons- 
picuous by their absence. The floor level is sometimes even 
below the adjoining ground level. The waste water from the 
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kitchen is allowed to accumulate near the house and breeas 
mosquitoes Humanoeings and cows, outf aloes, bullocks and 
goats live together in close proximity These dwellings have 
very little furniture and all household utensils are the 
wares ot the local potter The few metal utensils , which they 
possess , are among the most treasured parts of the household 
property (Dube, 19 55 30) 

In none ot these village is a doctor or a government 
health unit In lack of these facilities, they used to go to 
quacks and other sorts of home-made treatments The lack of 
basic amenities such as drinking water, village sanitation and 
electricity is a common feature ot these villages 

The main economic activities of the inhabitants in these 
villages are linked with the agriculture either in terms ot 
agriculture ownership, agriculture labourer, petty shopkeepers, 
or other sorts of menial jobs The reason is that agriculture 
is the basis of the economy, and the artisans, traders, and 
all the remaining people serve some interests of the agricul- 
tural population 

The number of landless people is relatively high in the 
villages For instance, in Kursauli 62, Lodhar 15, Naurangabad 
22, Loharkheda 35 and Maksudabad 52 households are landless. 
Those who are having land, they are either small farmers or 
marginal peasants In lack of the basic infrastructure, there- 
fore, the people engage in labour job or some other kind of 
manual jobs related to agriculture 

The villages nave, by and large, joint patrilocal family 
both among Hindus and Muslims. The head of the family is tne 
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deciding authority Many families in these villages are, 
however , of nuclear type or smaller size consisting or parents 
and unmarried children The separation ot the joint families 
generally taxes place when the parents are dead 

The overcrowding and congestion though exist in rural 
areas too but are relatively low if compared with the urban 
areas The density of population in a house comes to 5 to 6 
persons on average The lack of privacy results from the large 
number of merttoers living in one or two rooms tenements 

There is lack of civic amenities in the neighbourhood 
The lack of post-offices and schools are the common features 
of these villages However, in Naurangabad and Maksudaoad, 
there is a primary school There is no public place in the 
villages such as parks and play grounds Long ago Mahatma 
Gandhi said about village India "Instead of having graceful 
hamlets dotting the land, we have dung-heaps. The approach to 
many villages is not a refreshing experience, obviously one 
would like to shut one's eyes and stuff one's nose, such is 
the surrounding dirt and offending smell" (Gandhi, 1947 134) 
This still holds true to these villages There is no latrine 
in any household So the village residents use/prerer open 
field for latrine which is farily near their homes Small 
children practically always defacate immediately outside their 
homes and the human exereta is thrown on the refuse heaps 
lying in the lanes. People commonly do not prefer latrines 
for various reasons such as smell ana dirt, use by others for 
defecation / and caste pollution The general attitude of the 
people towards human feces are intense, and negative However, 
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the open air and sunshine of the village ameliorate some or 
the unsanitary conditions 

The people living in the villages are generally illi- 
terate They have little or no concern about the wider affairs 
of the nation In a way they are shy with the outer world and 
remain excluded In psychological terms, all this results in 
apathy and social isolation 

In the rural areas, people move trom one village to 
another for their needs for a short duration or hours Some- 
times they do move to cities tor economic, administrative, or 
for other jobs, but such movements are less frequent 

The villagers exhibit their own culture, habits, and 
customs The interplay of several different kinds of solida- 
rities determines the structure and organization of Indian 
village communities Kinship, caste, and territorial affini- 
ties are the major oeterminants that shape the social structure 
of these communities The caste divisions are regarded as 
divinely jrdained In inter-group relations the caste 
structure works according to a set pattern of principles which 
manifest and express themselves in rules and regulations 
that are calculated to avoid ritual pollution and maintain 
ritual purity 

In the foregoing discussion the picture of the rural 
and urban setting of the study has been presented In so 
doing, an attempt has been made to describe the location, 
flora and fauna, climate, language, transportation, etc., of 
Kanpur city and of Kanpur Nagar district, with special refer- 
ence to the selected villages. The distinction has also been 
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drawn between rural and urban slums on the basis of a set ot 
characteristics such as housing conuition, population, over- 
crov.ding and congestion, health ana sanitation, neighbourhooa 
facilities, economic activities, apathy and social isolation, 
mobility, and way of life It was founa that the two settings 
differ much from each other, although there are similai ities 
on several counts 

It transpires that a large number of population in the 

in 

slums in the Kanpur city lives^one-roomed and very few in 
two-roomed houses Most of these houses have no windows and 
no latrines, reflecting the appalling conditions of jhuggis 
and Ahatas In heavy rains, these houses become waterlogged 
The grim realities of the real urban Kanpur can be seen in 
the squatter colonies and slums No matter how ugly these 
slums look to the non-poor, they still look attractive to 
the unemployed villager and the poor (cf, Aiyer, 1984) 

Physical living conditions in villages are as bad as in 
urban slums. Most of the villagers too live in a single 
roomed house The houses the poor live in are just mud struc- 

tures Sanitary conditions are awful and there are no health 
facilities comparable to those in Kanpur city There is far 
more social distance between the high and the low caste in 
villages than in urban areas Also/ there are lesser oppor- 
tunities for employment, education, and social progress tor 
the village poor than that of their counterparts in the 
Kanpur city 
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CHAPTER POUR 


OCCUPATION 


The centrality of an individual’s occupation to his lire 
is a v.ell recognized fact "The occupations of the people 
influence directly their lives, their customs, their institu- 
tions — indeed, their very numbers (Edwards, 1943 XI) 

and serve as a major link between the individual and society , 
for, they are related with social status, education, political 
involvement, and family life To be sure, the occupations 
are not only central to the individual's life, but "the occu- 
pational structures of a society are integrally related to the 
social organization of that society" (Taylor, 1968 19) 

Although the agreement is not perfect among scholars 
about the meaning of occupation (Tilgher, 1931, Arendet, 1958), 
even then the occupation connotes three sets of conditions 
technological, economic, and social Understood in this 
sense, occupation is "specific activity with a market value 
which an individual continually pursues for the purpose of 
obtaining a steady flow of income, this activity also deter- 
mines the social position of the individual" (Salz, 1933, 
11,424) Sociologically si>eaking , "occupation involves a 
degree of corporateness, a degree of consciousness of kind, 
and reciprocity between the acting individuals in the occupa- 
tion and the recognition of these individuals in the occupa- 
tion on the part of the larger society" (Taylor, 1968 9). 
Precisely put, occupation refers to the social role of an 
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adult member of a socaety which/ in turn/ ensures steady 
income and determines social status of tne role performer 
Work in occupation is more limited, precise, and specitic and 
jobs may be distinguished as having high degree of specificity 
(Taylor, 1968) 

The people work with different incentives or motivations 
(Morse and Weiss, 1955 192) as also the work has different 
motivations for the people at different levels of the occupa- 
tional hierarchy or for the people from different social 
origins. Incentives for work are both economic and non- 
economic Vroom discerns five important motivations behind 
work (1) wages, including all of the various sorts of 
financial remunerations associated with the term fringe 
benefits; (2) expenditure of the physical and/or mental energy, 
(3) the production of goods and services, including the 
intrinsic satisfaction a person derives from successfully 
manipulating some part of his environment, (4) social inter- 
action, and (5) social status (Vroom, 1964 30-39) 

The last incentive for work — social status — has 
various implications as it refers to the occupation's rela- 
tionship with social stratification For example, "Classes 
are generally viewed as largely determined by occupations" 
(Wright, 1980 177) And, "the backbone of the class struc- 
ture, and, indeed, of the entire reward system of modern 
western society, is the occupational order Other sources 
of economic and symbolic advantage do coexist alongside the 
occupational order, but for the vast majority of the popula- 
tion these tend, at best, to be secondary to those deriving 
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from the division of labour" (Parkin, 1971 l8 ) 

"In the absence of hereditary castes or feudal 
estates" , say Blau and Duncan, "class ditferences come to rest 
primarily on occupation positions and the economic advantages 
and powers associated with them" (Blau and Duncan, 1967 VII, 
See also Reiss, 1961 83-84, Caplow, 1954 30) Although these 
non-Marxist stances towards the relationship between occupa- 
tion and class aro totally different from those of Marxist 

theory, empirically class can revolve around the occupational 
1 

groupings 

There are various characteristics of occupations which 
contribute to the various rankings Important among these 
are (1) the nature of work being performed a simple difter- 
entiation here is whether the occupation involves the manipu- 
lation of physical objects, symbols, or other people, (2) pre 
requisites of entry the amount of training required, the 
presence of certification or licensing procedures, and the 
experience needed, (3) whether the task is performed on an 
individual or group basis, (4) the place of an occupation 
within the interpersonal relationship structure on the job, 
and (5) work situation The configuration of these work and 
work situation attributes determinesthe status given to an 
occupation The work related attributes tend to be more 
universal and the situational conditions operate at the local 
level 


In Marxist theory, "occupations are understood as posi 
tions defined within the technical relations ot production, 
classes, on the other hand, are defined by the social rela- 
tions of production" (Wright, 1980 177) - ~ 


Ib4 


Occupation is ^ therefore, a significant component tor 

urban 

measuring and identifying rural anc^ poverty An analysis of 
occupation of the poor will reflect not only the source and 
amount of their income but also the incentives to work, 
working conditions, job environment and hierarchy or the 
occupations Our focus here will be on the following five 
interrelated aspects of occupational component (1) occupa- 
tion and the social structure, (2) occupational mobility, 

(3) entry to occupation, (4) job satisfaction, and (5) unemp- 
loyment 

OCCUPATION AND 
THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

One of the lasting intellectual debates has hovered 
around the theme whether changes in the social structure have 
led to changes in values or whether value changes must occur 
before the structure can change (Marx, 1946, Weber, 193 5 37-78) 
Without suggesting a priority, it can be said that changes in 
both structure and values have occurred that have an impact 
on contemporary occupations In the modern society , the 
occupational entry and the occupational success depend on two 
factors social origins and individual's quality "A man's 
social origins exert a considerable influence on his chances 
of occupational success" and "his own training and early 
experience exert a more pronounced influence on his success 
chances" (Blau and Duncan, 1967 402-403), Likewise, the 
entry to an occupation depends on one' s education or training 
and the experience (Caplow, 1954 44) Thus, the social origins. 
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education and training y and career origins are interrelated 
(Blau and Duncan y 1967 402-403) Simply stated/ social 
origins have a continuing impact on both entry and success 
in an occupation With this prologue, let us look at the 
occupations ot the poor 

MAIN OCCUPATION OF THE POOR 

The mam occupation of the head of the househola is 
the one from which he derives a major share of income How- 
ever, in case of rural India y this is not applicable in toto 
as the formal head of the household is y at times, a retired 
person not gainfully employed in any occupation As an alter- 
native y every household in the sample is assigned an occupa- 
tion on the basis of the source of income which contributed 
maximum to the household income 

Various occupational classifications have been adopted 
in the study of occupation in this country (sesy for example, 
NCAER, 196 5 y II 12) and abroad (see, for example y Moser and 
Hally 1954 29-50, Coutu, 1936, Davis, 1952, Hyman, 1942, 

Hall and Jones, 1950, Congalton, 1953, Taft, 1953, Reiss, 
l96l 263-275) Since these classifications of occupation 
belong to the cross-section of society, they cannot be fitted 
in the occupational structure of the rural and urban poor 
due to the special features of their economy Hence, we 
have adopted our own occupational classification. We 
have divided occupations in five broad category (1) Petty 
Cultivator and Agriculture Wage Earner which includes farm 


labourer, wage workers, landless share cropper, and petty 



cultivators — owner and tenants / (2) Non-Agricultural wage 

Earner which comprises of skilled and semiskilled \\orkers 
such as blacksmiths, carpenter, brickmason, painters, potters, 
etc,, factory worker, common labourer such as shoe makers and 
repairers, coolies, etc , and domestic servant, (3) Self - 
E mployed Petty Businessmen which covers vendor, petty shop- 
keeper and salesman, (4) Salary Earners which consists ot 
attendants and assistants, messengers, peon and kindred 
worker, clerical and kindred worker, and (5) Non-qainfully 
Employed which includes rickshaw-puller, gardner, watchmen, 
stone-breaker, etc Table 4,1 summarizes the occupational 
distribution of the head of the household 


Table 4.1 

Rural-urban background and the main occupation 
of the poor, in per cent 


Main Occupation 

Rural 

Poor 

U rban 
Poor 

Rural + 

Urban 

Poor 

Petty cultivation and agricul- 
ture wage earner 

84 0* 

0.0 

31 4 

Non-agriculture wage earner 

15 3 

68 4* 

48 5 

Self-employed petty businessmen 

0 7 

12 0 

7 8 

Salary earners 

0 0 

0 4 

0 3 

Not gainfully occupied 

0 0 

19 2 

12 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


*Slgnificant at 0l Level of Probability 
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The occupation in the case of 48 5 per cent of the 
households is represented by non-agricultural wage earner 
The percentage of the households representing agricultural 
wage earners and petty cultivators is 31 4 Nearly 8 0 per 
cent households belong to the category of self-employed 
persons in business, crafts and professions The households 
in the salary -earner-class account for O 3 per cent The 
households not gainfully occupied are of the order of 12 0 
per cent 

The proportion of (heads of) families of the rural and 
urban poor following different occupations seems to provide 
an important contrast between them As should be expected, 
the proportion of families engaged in petty farming and 
related labour activities is significantly higher in the rural 
than in the urban areas (84 O per cent vs zero per cent) 

Over 68 0 per cent of families in urban areas are engaged in 
non-agricultural wage earner's job, whereas this proportion 
IS slightly over 15 0 per cent for the rural areas Twelve 
per cent of families are self-employed in petty business and 
sale service in the urban areas, whereas this proportion is 
under one per cent for the rural areas The proportion of 
'not gainfully occupied' and salary earners is also higher 
for the urban areas than for the rural areas 

The contrast between the occupation of the rural and 
urban households gives several interesting results First, 
it seems that there is greater diversification of employment 
opportunities in urban than rural areas For the rural poor, 
the agriculture and allied work is still a major source of 
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employment Secondly^ the poor whether rural or urban ^ 
have only very limited options before them in terms of occu- 
pation From the income viewpoint, the occupations in which 
the poor are engaged are not good 

The distinction between the occupations of the rural 
and the urban poor is marked and significant In other ways, 
the rural poor are primarily engaged in petty cultivation and 
agricultural labours' job, and the urban poor mainly in non- 
agriGUltural labour Its sole reason is the job opportunities 
available in two differing backgrounds 

Activity Status of the Poor 

If we look at the data in Table 4 1 again from the view- 
point of the status of the activities the poor perform, it 
may be divideo iato . two categories those 

who work for others (employee), and those who work tor them- 
selves ( self -employed ) The poor working for themselves 
constitute only 7 8 per cent of the total, of which 12 0 per 
cent are urban and 0.7 per cent rural That is to say, only 
a small proportion from both rural and urban groups may be 
said to be self-employed, having control over their economy, 
and being in a position to take decision However, many 
self-employed poor are perhaps unable to take wage employment 
tor reasons of health (Rogers, 1976 261-276) As against 
this, the poor who work for others constitute 92.2 per cent 
of the total of which over 99 0 per cent are rural and 92 0 
per cent urban The lack of self tenancy and of employment 
opportunities in non-farming occupations in rural areas 
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speaks volume about the economic condition ot the poor It 

percentage 

also transpires that the / of the poor as an employee 
IS very low, for, there is only a small proportion in salary 
earners class (0 03 per cent of total), most of others are 
agricultural wage earner 

Since most of the poor do not have control over the 
production processes, they lack the decision-making power 
too Conversely, they are controlled by them who hire them 
on wages And, in such a situation, the possibility of expl- 
oitation of the poor cannot be ruled out Furthermore, the 
poor being mainly wage-earner lack capital, land and skills 
Also their work generates very little income Since most of 
the urban poor are working in the informal sector, they have 
no union or organization of their own and hence their barga- 
ining power IS weak Likewise, a relatively high proportion 
of non-cultivator labourers in rural areaa earn very little 
which adversely affects their status 

Job Instability 

We collected information regarding the tenure of poor's 
job in terms of popular categories ot (i) permanent, temporary, 
casual, and seasonal, and (ii) in number of years put in the 
present job 

As regards the tenure in terms of holding the job (see 
Table 42), nearly three-fifth of the poor are engaged in 
tne works which are either seasonal (39 5 per cent), daily- 
wage (30.3 pier cent) or temporary (4.6 per cent) Only one- 
fourth of them (2 5 3 per cent) have a permanent employment 
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Table 4.2 

Nature of the tenure of job held by the poor, in per cent 


Tenure of Occupation 

Rural 

poor 

Urban 

poor 

Rural + Urban 
poor 

Seasonal 

99 3 

3 6 

39 5 

Daily wage 

0.0 

CD 

30,3 

Permanent 

0 0 

40,4 

25 3 

Temporary 

0 7 

7 2 

4 6 

Cannot say 

0.0 

0 4 

0 3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 


In rural areas, there is no concept of a permanent job, 
nearly cent-per-cent poor (99 3 per cent) work on seasonal 
basis In urban areas, however, 40.4 per cent poor hold 
permanent jobs 

This, then, shows that most of the poor, irrespective 
of their background, do not have any permanent job and regular 
source of earning However, more urban than rural poor have 
a permanent job and regular source of income The irregular 
source of income and casual, daily-paid employment threaten 
the security level of the poor (cf , Rogers, 1979) 

Coming to the length of the service of the poor The 
majority of the poor (91 7 per cent) are engaged in the 
present occupation for over three years As against this, 

6 5 per cent poor are engaged in this job tor 1-3 years, and 
1 8 per cent for less than a year. Barring exceptions, cent- 
per-cent rural poor are engaged in this very occupation for 
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over three years / while only over 87 per cent urban poor are 
engaged in the present occupation for this period. Over 10 0 
per cent urban poor are working in this occupation from one 
to three years and 2 4 per cent for less than a year 

This shows that urban poor have a tendency to change 
their jobs relatively more frequently whereas the rural poor 
stick to their jobs for a longer time Perhaps the urban poor 
get more chances to change occupation in the city whereas the 
rural poor lack such opportunities 

If one accepts the suggestion of Miller and Form that 
three and more years represent permanent (Miller and Porm^ 

1964 539-604), then it could be concluded that the majority 
of the poor are in permanent job Moreover, since the poor 
have no alternative but to work where they work, is, of 
course, a kind of permanent set of work for them 


Table 4.3 

Duration of the poor's stay in the present occupation, 

in per cent 


Duration 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + Urban 
Poor 

1 year-and-less 

0 7 

2 4 

1.8 

1-3 years 

0,0 

10,4 

6 5 

3 years-and-above 

99,3 

87> 2 

91.7 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 
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SU PPLE MENTARY OCCUPATION OF THE POOR 

It IS but natural for tbe poor to engage in some subsi- 
diary occupation besides their main occupation in oraer to 
supplement their earning ^ it there is a job for them and the 
time and energy so permit. The data in Table 4 4 shows that 
as many as 63 3 per cent poor do not have any subsidiary 
occupation However, a significant percentage of them C36 7 
per cent) do engage in some additional work in order to supp- 
lement their income 


Table 4,4 



Supplementary occupation of 

the poor 

, xn per 

cent 


Subsidiary Occupation 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

1 

Hawker 

1 3 

2 4 

2.0 

2 

Manual worker 

29 3 

12.0 

18.4 

3 

Petty shopkeeper and salesman 

38 7 

0 8 

15.0 

4 

Domestic servant 

2 7 

0 4 

1.3 

5 

No other work to do 

28 0 

84 4 

63 3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 


It IS interesting to find that more rural than urban 
poor engage in subsidiary works (72 0 vs 15.6 per cent) 
rural areas the poor are either self-employed as a petty 
shopkeepers or a salesmen in the shop (38 7 per cent) or 
manual worker (29.3 per cent) Some rural poor work as 
domestic labour (2 7 per cent) or hawker (1 3 per cent) 
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This then shows that the rural poor go rn tor a variety ot 
alternative jobs for their survival By contrast, the urban 
poor work mostly as manual labour (12»0 per cent) A small 
percentage of them are hawker (2 4 per cent), petty shopKeepers 
or salesman in someone else' s shops (0 8 per cent) or domestic 
servant (0 4 per cent) 

It may, then, be concluded that more rural than urban 
poor engage in some subsidiary occupation to supplement their 
income 

Let us now look at the relationship between the social 
characteristics, namely, income, education, and caste, and 
the main occupation of the poor Table 4 5 summarizes the 
relevant information 

The majority of the rural poor in all income -brackets 
have their main occupation of petty cultivation and agriculture 
wage earning. In contradiction to this, a larger propor- 
tion of the urban poor in the income bracket of Rs . 200-and- 
less 1-3 self -employed /petty businessmen, and in the income 
bracket of Rs 200-300-and-above lin non-agriculture wage 
earner This suggests that the urban poor are slightly 
economically well-off as compared to their rural counterparts 

A close look at the relationship between education and 
mam occupation of the poor reveals that the lower is the 
education higher is the entry to lower level occupations and 
that whatever be the compulsions, even the higher education 
of the poor in most cases becomes valueless From the view- 
point of entry to occupations as they had to go in for the 
lower level occupations There is one exception, however , in 
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the sense that a small proportion o£ the higher educated 
urban / as against rural poor, has been able to get entry into 
service or carry on their own business for their survival 

In the rural areas, whether of high-, or of low caste, 
the main occupation remains petty cultiva- 

tion and agriculture wage earning activities In urban areas, 
on the other hand, the majority of all the two caste cate- 
gories are non-agricultural wage earner. One interesting 
feature is that more high caste than low- 

caste poor are self-employed, and more low caste poor are 
salary earner. Even among those who are not gainfully 
occupied, the low caste • poor outnumber the 

high caste poor This, then, suggests that relatively larger 
proportion of the poor belonging to the low caste depend on 
lower level occupation 

2 Occupational Mobility 

In what has gone before, we have analysed the nature of 
occupation the poor are engaged in Let us now look at the 
extent of their occupational mobility . Mobility rerers to 
the "forces by which the individuals move from one position 
to another in society, pjositions which by general consent 
have been given specific hierarehical value" (Lipset and 
Bendix, 1959 1-2) In the study ot social mobility, "we 
analyse the movement of individuals from positions possessing 
a certain rank to positions either higher or lower in the 
social system" (Lipset and Bendix, 1959 1-2). 
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The occupation mobility may be approached on the basis 
of a number of dimensions (Caplowy 1954 59-99, Sorokin, 1927, 
1959, Tumin, 1967, Pandey, 1982) We nave analysea the mobi- 
lity on the basis of the tvx> dimensions time and direction 
The time-phase dimension involves two types ot mobility 
ntergenerational and intragenerational Similarly the 
direction dimension refers to two types of mobility vertical 
and horizontal While each of these axes is analytically 
distinct, they are frequently related in reality 

Intragenerational Occupation Mobility 

Intragenerational vertical mobility can take a variety 
of forms. First, a change in occupation has been a tradi- 
tional means of moving up in the stratification system Yet, 
It is infrequent due to several limitations on the opportu- 
nities for such occupational shifts For instance, trained 
people seldom change their occupations, for, they will lose 
their educational investment Seniority and tenure also 
diminish the chances of occupational change However, the 
occupational changes may be fairly common for white-collar 
and blue-collar workers The more lower the job, more the 
chances of shift in occupations In most cases, however, 
such occupational changes do not involve much vertical 
mobility Secondly, intragenerational mobility takes place 
in the form of promotion or demotion within an organizational 
hierarchy Finally, mobility within a generation is associ- 
ated with a normal career Within an occupation, there is 
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generally a normal progression Let us looK at the intra- 
generational occupational mobility ot the poor 

A glimpse of the occupations the poor were engaged in 
prior to switching over to the present occupation may be had 
trom Table 4 6 Nearly 45 0 per cent of the poor were petty 
caltivators and agricultural wage earners and over 36 0 per 
cent were non-agricultural wage earners The percentage ot 
self-employed was only 7 3 per cent Nearly 11 0 per cent 
were not gainfully occupied 


Table 4 6 

The main occupation of the poor prior to the present one, 

in per cent 



Previous Occupation 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

+ 

Poor 

1 

Petty cultivators and agricul- 
tural wage earner 

84.0 

22 8 

45 

6 

2 

Non-agricultural wage-earners 

15.3 

48 8 

36 

3 

3 

Not gainfully occupied 

0^0 

17 2 

10 

8 

4 

Self-employed in petty 
business 

0.7 

11 2 

7 

3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 


The two main occupations for the rural poor were petty 
cultivation and agricultural labour (8 4.0 per cent) and non- 
agricultural labour (15 3 per cent) The urban poor, by 
contrast, were engaged as labour (48.8 per cent) and petty 
cultivator and agricultural labour (22 8 per cent). There 
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were 7 3 per cent self-employed poor in urban areas as 
against 0 7 per cent in rural areas over 17 2 per cent 
urban poor were then not gainfully occupied 

If Table 4 1 and Table 4 6 are compared, two interesting 
results come out First, 22 8 per cent urban poor are 
migrant from the rural areas whose earlier occupation was 
petty cultivation and agricultural labour Secondly, the 
proportion of those not gainfully employed has been reduced 
This does show the occupational shift but does not necessarily 
involve much vertical mobility 

Reasons tor Leaving the Previous Occupation 

As IS evident from Table 47, the main reasons tor 
changing the occupation is financial earlier occupation, 
the poor say , fetched less income (30 4 per cent) The 
second important reason for the occupational change is the 
nature of work the previous one was a hard work (2 8 per 
cent) One out of every eleven poor (9.0 per cent) changed 
their jobs due to others reasons, important among them being 
retirement, better job, domestic-reasons, and loss in business 

Barring exceptions , almost cent per cent rural poor are 
carrying on the occupation they were engaged earlier But 
the urban poor changed the jobs more frequently for monetary 
gain (48-, 8 per cent) Secondly, they changed their occupa- 
tion in order to escape from the hard labour of the earlier 
job (4 4 per cent). There are other reasons also which 
compelled 14 4 p>er cent urban poor to change their job 
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Table 4 7 

Reasons for leaving the earlier occupation, in per cent 


Reasons 

Rural 

Poor 

Uroan 

Poor 

Rural + Urban 
Poor 

No change 

99 3 

32 4 

60 0 

Less income 

0 0 

00 

00 

30 4 

Hard-working 

0.0 

4 4 

2 8 

other reasons 

0 7 

14 4 

6 8 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


It transpires then that the rural poor have no scope to 
change their job, v\hereas the urban poor visualize better 
avenues for occupational shift with the hope to get relatively 
more money and lighter work 

we neKt asked about the time the poor took in changing 
their occupation. Over 68 0 per cent urban poor were able to 
change their jobs within less than a year, while 31 2 per cent 
took more than a year. It shows that sufficient time is 
needed in managing to get another job should the poor decide 
to leave the occupation they are engaged in 

Intergene rational Occupational Mobility 

High rates of intergenerational mobility are often 
taken as indicator of an open stratification system, excep- 
tions being occupational inheritance which indicates a low 
degree of mobility while independent professionals , proprietors 
and farmers "neither supply to other careers in the next 
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generation nor recruit from others in the last" (Blau and 
Duncan/ 1967 76) / the lower level blue-collar and white-collar 
occupations supply a disproportionate amount of manpower to 
the occupational system The occupations at the upper echelons 
have expanded/ while those at the bottom have contracted 
We would expect that the jobs of the poor in India has not 
expanded from the upward mobility viewpoint 

One usual component of the measurement or intergenera- 
tional mobility is father's occupation The respondent is 
asked his own occupation and then that of his father Diff- 
erences between the socio-economic standing of eacn are taken 
to the gross indicators of mobility This method is not free 
from shortcomings. First, at any point of time, sons ana 
fathers are at different periods in their career Seconaiy, 
labour force itself changes in composition and some occupa- 
tion decline and some grow. Thirdly, the status of occupa- 
tions change However, we adopted this methoa and made 
comparison of the major occupation of both sons and their 
fathers This will, we thought, tell about the social origins 
of the sons. Obviously, intergenerational and intragenera- 
tional mobility are interrelated. If a person moves up or 
down from his social origins he is ejdnibiting both kinds of 
mobility 

The majority of both rural and urban poor' s fathers 
are/were petty cultivators and agricultural wage earners 
(89 3 vs . 86 0 per cent) As against this, only over 8 0 
per cent poor's fathers are/were non-agricultural wage-earners, 
here urban poor's fathers outnumber the rural poor’s fathers 
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There is almost similarity between the poor's fathers who 
are/were self-employed petty businessmen (nearly 3 0 per cent 
each) Similar is the situation in case of those "not gaintuliy 
occupied" (1 3 per cent rural and 0.8 per cent uj.ban) Salary 
earner poor' s fathers are/were exclusively in urban areas 
If we make a comparison between the occupation of the 
poor (Table 4 1) and their fathers (Table 4 8)/ an interes- 
ting contrast emerges While no urban poor now is a petty 
cultivator and/or agricultural wage •arner/ 86 0 per cent of 
their fathers are /were in this occupation In case of the 
rural poor also, the percentage of fathers working as petty 
cultivators and/or agricultural wage earner is/was higher than 
their sons (89 3 vs, 84.0 per cent) On the other hand, the 
proportion of those working as non-agricultural wcrxer has 
increased during the time of sons as compared to their fathers 
in both rural (15 3 . 6 7 per cent) and urban (68,4 vs 9 2 

per cent) areas The fathers are/were in a lesser proportion 
as self-employed petty businessmen as compared to their sons 
in urban areas (2,8 vs 12 0 per cent), but are/were more so 
in case of rural areas (2 7 vs 07 per cent) The percentage 
of urban salary earner sons has now gone slightly down than 
their fathers (1 2 vs, 0,4 per cent) Of interest, todays 
sons in urban areas are relatively more not gainfully 
occupied in comparison to their fathers (19 2 vs, 0 8 per 
cent) In case of the rural poor, the situation was reverse 
more fathers were not gainfully employed than their sons 
(1,3 vs, zero per cent). 

r 

t 



Table 4 8 



Occupation of poor' s 

f athers , 

per 

cent 


Occupation of Father 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 

Urban Poor 

1 

Petty cultivator and/or 
agriculture wage-earner 

89 3 

86 0 

87 0 

2 

Non-agriculture wage- 
earner 

6 7 

9 2 

8 2 

3 

Self-employed petty busi- 
nessmen 

2 7 

2 8 

2 7 

4 

Salary earners 

0.0 

1 2 

0 a 

5 

Not gainfully employed 

1.3 

0 a 

1 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


Some interesting results come out of this comparison 
First, the urban poor of the day are the migrant from the 
rural areas Secondly , the urban poor are less gainfully 
employed in comparison of their fatners Thirdly, there are 
now more non-agricultural workers among both rural and urban 
poor than that of their fathers* time 

If our analysis has proceeded correctly, it is clear 
that poor social origins of father exerted a considerable 
inf luence on the occupational success of their sons , The 
sons followed fathers in matters of occupational achievement. 
There seems to be a tendency of occupational inheritance, and 
whatever movement is, it is into adjacent occupational status 
categories, for, the occupation of sons tallies well with 
those of their fathers' . 
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Not gainfully 

occupied 0.0 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 (O) 85.4 12.5 0 0 2 1 0 0 ( 48 ) 

Number of cases ( 150 ) (250) 



How the poor feel about the occupation and occupational 
mobility could be glimpsed by the comments made by informants 
during the course ot interview Here are two typical examples 
one of our rural informant said 

” Bap harwah and Beta charwah " 

(the father ploughs the field, the son grazes 
the cattle) 

Similarly an urban interviewer remarked 

" Bhag mein wahi pesha lilcha hai jo baap dada 
karate 'rahe hain ‘ ' 

(Luck would have that we aro doing the same job 
whicl our father and forefather have been doing) 

The occupation of sons (see Table 4.1) and their father's 
occupation (see Table 4.8) have been crossed together to have 
a clear-cut comparative picture of the intergenerational 
mobility As Table 4 9 shows, there is less occupational 
mobility between generations among the rural poor The rural 
sons' fathers (89 7 per cent) were engaged in petty cultiva- 
tion and agriculture wage earning, in which now most of the 
rural sons (84 0 per cent) are In case of the urban poor, 
the situation is different Most of the urban sons' fathers 
(85 5 per cent) were petty cultivator and agriculture wage 
earner, but the sons (eero per cent) are now not involved in 
same occupations, rather they are dispersed This indicates 
that the intragene rational occupational mobility is higher 
among the urban than among the rural poor 

Chances of Getting Job after Migration 

The spatial mobility is generally closely related to 
vertical mobility, Blau and Duncan observe that "immigration 


has in recent decades become increasingly ettective as a 
selective mechanism by which the more able are channelled to 
places where their potential can be realized" (Duncan ^ 

1967 274) Spatial mobility has, in many ways, become a 
prerequisite for vertical mobility The obvious exception is 
the self-employed professional, proprietor, or farmer (LadinsXy, 
1967) Another exception is the rural migrant to the large 
city who IS likely to fare more poorly than the native of the 
large city or his rural counterparts who do not move (Blau 
and Duncan, 1967/ 272) 

The rural poor have no spatial mobility, they are 
working in the same occupation at the same place However, 
some of them have migrated to the city After the migration 
to cities, the immediate question before them arises of earning 
a living we tried to know how long the migrants have to 
wait in order to get a job The data in Table 4 10 shows 
that over 59 6 per cent urban poor managed to get a job 
immediately after coming to the city However, nearly 32 0 
per cent poor have to watt for a year 

It appears, then, that getting a job tor the migrants 
is easier for many but difficult for some However, it we 
look back at the variety of jobs the poor do, it is not 
difficult to understand why did many get a job in the city 
immediately The fact is that the jobs poor are able to get 
are of such a nature that only poor can do These jobs are 
mainly in informal sector, carry lesser reward, and are looked 
down upon by the nonpoor in the society Those vdio have to 
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Table 4 10 

Time taken in getting a job alter migrating 
to the city, in per cent 


Time Taken 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

+ 

Poor 

Immediately 

0 0 

59 6 

37 

2 

Within SIX months 

0.0 

26 4 

16 

5 

Over SIX months 

0 7 

5 2 

3 

5 

Not applicable 

99 3 

8 8 

42 

8 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


wait for longer time were perhaps those who were not ready to 
accept these jobs 

3 Entry to the Occupations 

The entry to the occupations has invited much controversy 
in the study of stratification Davis and Moore arguea that 
the system of rewards acts as inducements to fill positions 
There is a "differential scarcity of personnel" which restricts 
entry to occupations (Parsons, 1940 841-862, Davis and Moore, 
1945 242-249) The more scarce the personnel and the more 
difficult and important the position, the higher the rewards 
must be The Davis-Moore "theory" thus involves consideration 
of differential importance of the positions in the society, 
variations in the requirements of the positions and differences 
in the kinds of abilities necessary to fill the positions 
Tumin (1953 387-394) criticized the Davis-Moore formulation 
from the standpoint that the potential for locating the best 
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possible talent for difficult positions are minimized in a 
stratified society There is a noticeable tendency tor 
elites to restrict access to their privileged position. 
Dahrendorf (1959) assumes that those in power will try to 
remain in power and that the oppressed or less ix)werful will 
be in more or less continual conflict with the elite Keeping 
these theoretical formulations in view, let us examine the 
mode of the poor' s entry to the occupation 

As the data in Table & 11 suggests, over 6B 0 per cent 
got the job 'on their own* The relatives and friends were 
helpful in managing a job for 26 4 per cent poor Some have 
to bribe to get a job (3 8 per cent). The public-agency coula 
provide job tor 1 3 per cent poor 


Table 4 11 

Source of getting job, in per cent 


Source of Job 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 

Urban Poor 

Public agency 

0 0 

2 0 

1 3 

On their own 

R6 0 

58 0 

68.5 

Bribe 

O.D 

6 0 

3 8 

Relatives and acquaintances 

14 0 

34 0 

26 4 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 
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Most of the rural poor (86 0 per cent) got the job on 
their own The rest of others got job through the help or 
relatives and friends The picture is different in the urban 
case here only 58 0 per cent managed to get a job ot their 
own The relatives and acquaintances were able to manage the 
job 34 O per cent urban poor One out ot seventeen urban 

poor managed to get a job by paying bribe Least popular 
source through which the poor were able to get a job is the 
public agency (2 0 per cent). This shows that bribe and 
acquaintances are stronger sources or for getting employment/ 
especially in urban areas 

fhe qnalysis reveals that the poor have to depend mainly 
on their own for getting a job However, relatives and 
acquaintances do help in a large number of cases The tact 
that the poor have to give bribe even to get poor job is ot 
social signal icance. 

It IS clear that the entry to occupation is not open tor 
all the poor and that some get entry to the occupations 
through foul means it is here where those m power restrict 
the free entry ot the poor This does not lend credence to 
Davis-Moore' s assertions 

Here are two remarks one each by rural and urban poor 
on the tentry of occupations One of the rural interviewed 
remarked 

" Bhaiya, kaha jaun, kiske pas jaun men koi 
jan pahehan nahi hai " 

(Brother, I do not know where to go and to whom 
to go I have no acquaintance Nobody listens 
to me) , 
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One of tne urban informant became emotional and uttered 

" Sab chor ham Bina paisa ke koi nahi 
sunata Itana paisa kahan se laun ' ' 

(All are thieves None listens without 
paying money, wherefrom to manage that mucn 
money ) 

An attemot has been made to analyse the relationship 
between the income, education, and caste of the poor, and 
their entry to occupation (see Table -4 12 ) It is marked that 
the rural poor who were able to get job on their own are 
mainly from the lower income group, possess lower level of 
education, and belong to low castes By contrast, most of the 
urban poor who got job on their own come from the lowest income 
bracket, low caste, and have low level of education It then 
reflects that in this case the situation is almost idencical 

Work Motivation 

As said earlier, the people go to work with different 
motivations — such as financial rewards, subsistence need, 
expenditure of mental and physical energy, manipulation of 
environment, social interaction, and social status and so on 
(Vroom, 1965 25-35; Miller and Form, 1964 433-435, Clark, 

1956 301-307) We tried to know the poor's motivation in 
choosing the present occupation In this connection, the 
poor were asked ' what prompted you to opt tor the present 
occupation' ? 

The responses of the poor reveal that 83 0 per cent 
entered the present occupation because there was no other 
alternative and it was easily available As against this , 
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16 3 per cent toox up this occupation as the previous one was 
not that much paying A small percentage ot the poor (0 7 
per cent) entered this occupation at the instance ot the 
well-wishers 

Whereas cent per cent rural poor entered the present 
occupation due to lack of alternative and easy availability, 
only nearly 73 0 per cent urban poor chose this occupation 
because of this reason It means that for the ma 3 ority of 
the poor irrespective ot their contextual background, there 
is no choice Over one-fourth (26 0 per cent) of the urban 
poor accepted the present occupation due to financial gain 
However, a small percentage of the urban poor yielded to the 
wishes ot their well-wishers (12 per cent) 

This, then, shows that the rural poor have no choice but 
to go in for whatever is available Urban poor, by contrast, 
have some possibility to exercise their wishes in choosing the 
occupations 


Table 4 13 

Reasons for choosing the present occupation, in per cent 


Reasons 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 4 
Urban Poor 

Previous job not paying 

0 0 

26 0 

lb 3 

Wishes of well-wishers 

Easily available and lack of 

0.0 

1 2 

0.7 

alternatives 

100 0 

CD 

83 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 


4 Job Satisfaction 


The job satisfaction varies in terms of the overall 
amount of satisfaction/ directly with a person's position in 
the occupational hierarchy (InKeles, i960 1-31/ Chinoy , 1956, 
centers, 19 48 187-218, Walker and cuest, 1962 71-88) Other 
factors that give job satisfaction are pay, security, and 
interest in work Negatively the pacing and repetitiveness of 
the work limits the direct satisfactions In addition, occu- 
pationally based strains, tensions, and feelings of alienation 
lead to the job dissatisfaction The poor were asked, "Are 
you satisfied or dissatisfied with your present occupation' ? 
'And, if dissatisfied/ what are the reasons tor your dissa- 
tisfaction?" 

Nearly two-third of the total sample is satisried v itn 
their occupation However, more rural than urban poor are 
satisfied with their occupations (62 0 vs 58 4 per cent) 

But the fact that over one-third of the poor are dis satisried 
IS a matter of significant in its own right Among those who 
are not satisfied, 30 4 per cent find their job earning less 
income, 5 0 per cent say, they have to do hard work and another 
5 0 per cent are dissatisfied because of its temporary nature 
More rural than urban poor find their jobs earning less 
income (32 0 vs 29 6 per cent) and hard working (6.0 vs 4 4 
per cent) As against this more urban than rural poor find 
their jobs temporary (7.6 vs zero per cent) 

Table 4.15 compresses the data regarding the relation- 
ship between income, education, and caste, and the job satis- 
faction of the poor. It is evident that the rural poor from 
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Table 4 

14 




i CO 



— -.a- w 1 1 

i c-n-L 



Reasons tor Job 
Dissatisfaction 


Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Hard working 



6 0 

4 4 


5 0 

Less income 



32 0 

29 6 


30 4 

Temporary job 



0.0 

7 6 


4 8 

Satisfied 



62 0 

58 4 


59 8 

Number of cases 



(150) 

(250) 


(400) 



Table 4 

15 




The poor's income, education, and caste, 
with the main occupation, in 

and their satisfaction 
per cent 



Job Satisfaction 



SociQ-culturai 

Variables 

Rural Poor 

Cases 

Urban Poor 

Cases 

Satis- 

fied 

Dissa- 

tisfied 

Satis- Dissa- 
ried tistied 

Income bracket 
Rs,200-and-less 

Rs 200-300 

Rs. 300- and -above 
Number of cases 

37 1 
84 0 
80 0 

62 9 
16-0 
20.0 

(70) 

(75) 

(5) 

(150) 

38 2 61 

50 7 4a 

81 6 18 

8 

3 

4 

(34) 

(140) 

(76) 

(250) 

Education 

Low 

High 

Number of cases 

56 5 
100 0 

43 5 
0.0 

(131) 

(19) 

(150) 

47 6 42 
30,4 69 

4 

6 

(226) 

(24) 

(250) 

Caste 

High 

Low 

76.2 

53 5 

23 8 

46 5 

(12) 

(20) 

63 1 36 

57 5 42 

L 

9 

5 

(7) 
t (43) 

Number of cases 



(32) 


^50) 
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the higher income bracket, higher level of education, and 
high caste are more satisfied with their jobs than the rural 
poor from the lower income bracket, lower education group, 
and lower caste, and non-caste Barring education, there: is 
homogeneity between the rural and the urban poor on this point 
However, whereas more educated in rural areas are satisEred, 
the educated in urban areas seem to be less aatisfiea with their 
jobs 

5 Unemployment 

Unemployment has both personal and social consequences 
Hauser suggests that "unemployment is probably among the more 
catastrophic and critical experiences both of the person and 
family" (Hauser, 1964 185) At the societal level, unemploy- 
ment IS most likely to be severe among the young, the aged, 
women, minority group, and those persons who have been laid 
off due to technological change All this is indicative of 
their lack ot integration into the occupational structure, 
and by implication, into the total social structure The 
severe consequences of unemployment indicate that the system 
is not perfect in sense that both personal and social needs 
are not optimally met 

Table 4 16 presents the picture of unemployment in the 
poor's family Nearly 47 0 per cent poor's families have 
unemployed members, their number ranging from one to four- 
and-above, while over 42 0 per cent families have two-and- 
less unemployed members, 4.1 per cent families have 3 to 4 
unemployed members 
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Table 4 16 


Number of unemployed members in 

the poor's 

family 

, in per 

cent 

Number of unemployed members 

Rural 

Poor 

Uroan 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

4 

Poor 

Two-and-less 

64 0 

29 2 

42 

6 

Three-and tour * 

0 7 

6 0 

4 

1 

None unemployed 

35 3 

64 8 

53 

3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 

A rural-urban comparison of 

the data 

reveals 

th at o 4 

0 


per cent rural looor' s and over 29 O per cent urban poor' s 
families have two-and-less members unemployed. More urban 
than rural poor's families have three to four (6,0 vs 0.7 
per cent) unemployed members 

In summary, then, rural poor families are more plagued 
by the problem of unemployment than that of their urban 
counterparts, although, of course, the problem is acute among 
them both Furthermore, the majority of the families ot both 
the poor groups have two-and-less unemployed members, although 
some of them have even more than that The unemployment 
problem among the poor strata of the society has far reaching 
consequences tor their life and living It is interesting to note 
that both rural and urban poor are of the view that now-a-days 
illiterates and poorly educated have no scope for employment 
We now turn our attention to find out the extent of 
unemployment in the poor's families with their income, educa- 
tion, and caste structure. Both the rural and the urban poor 
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earning an income of Rs 200-and-less have more unemployed 
members in their families On the other hand the rural poor 
earning Rs 200'and~above are having more unemployed members 
in their families as compared to their counterparts in the 
same income category Caste-wise break-up ot the percentage 
shov;s that more rural poor families of the high caste have 
larger number of unemployed members, while more urban poor 
trom high caste groups breed large number or 

unemployed 

The poor with low level of education in rural areas ana 
high level of education in urban areas are more burdened witn 
the problem of unemployment in their families 

We then probed the reasons or their unemployment The 
one prominent reason of unemployment suggested by the poor is 
the lack of job opportunities (45 7 per cent) and this is true 
of both rural and urban families (64,7 and 33.6 per cent 
respectively) The next important reason is the irresponsi- 
bility of the youth and it is exclusively an urban phenomenon 

To sum up the poor feel the pinch of non- avail ability 
of jobs in the society. In some cases, they realize that the 
youth in their families are going wayward — one o± the 
consequences of the life without job A recent study of 
urban development and employment in Calcutta found that 
unemployment was particularly high among the urban born 
educated youth, but very low among the poorer sections ot 
the society (Lubell, 197/4) 
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Table 4 17 

Independent variables and the unemployment in the poor's 

families, in per cent 


Unemployment 


Social-cultural Rural Poor Urban Poor 

Variables Cases — Cases 


(0 


V 

(0 


TJ 

tf) 


d) 

(/) 


CL) 

(D 


>1 

(U 


>1 



0 

H 


0 

1 



1 


iH 

a 


a 

0! £ 

S 


CL» 

4) e 



C 

fO 


d 0) 

1 

1 

0 c 

1 

\ 

0 G 

(S 

rO 

s h 


n 

Zb 


Income bracket 


fis 200-and-less 

64 

3 

0 

0 

35 

7 

(70) 

61 

8 

5 

9 

32 

3 

(34) 

Rs 200-300 

64 

0 

1 

3 

34 

7 

(75) 

37 

1 

8 

6 

54 

3 

(140) 

fis 300-and-above 
Number of cases 

80 

0 

0 

.0 

20 

0 

(5) 

(150) 

0 

0 

1 

3 

98 

7 

(76) 

(250) 

Education 

LOVv 

74 

0 

0 

8 

25 

2 

(131) 

22 

1 

6 

2 

71 

7 

(226) 

High 

Number of cases 

0. 

,0 

0 

0 

100 

0 

(19) 

(150) 

95 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

(24) 

(250) 

Caste 

High 

82 

5 

0 

0 

17. 

.5 

(12) 

29 

0 

2 

6 

68 

4 

(7) 

Low 

50 

0 

1 

1 

48 

9 

(20) 

22 

0 

6 

8 

71 

2 

( 43) 


U V. 

Number of cases ( 50) 


Employment of Female Members in the Poor's Family 

women are increasingly participating in the occupational 
v<.orldj They have moved, into the work force owing to the 
availability of job, freedom from many of their traditional 
chores in home, and rise in living cost of living Now the 
age at marriage has also gone high and the life span extended 
In addition, there are improved educational opportunities for 
women which have improved their education and raised their 
occupational aspirations. However, this is part of the 
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reality of the Indian social situation These avenues are 
open only to the rew Furthermore, women's work scope is 
limited, certain specific occupations standout as woman's 
occupations Most of the studies repoirt that although the 
proportion of women, who are employed in the slums, is signi- 
ficantly higher than for the urban population as a whole, they 
sufter higher rates of unemployment, receive lower pay (even 
tor equal work) , and have far fewer choices ot occupation than 
men (Majumdar, 1977 216-240) We wantea to ascertain the 
veracity of this fact from our own study. 

Our analysis shows that only 7 0 per cent females in the 
poor's family are gainfully occupied Conversely, the majority 
of vhem (93 0 per cent) are unemployed, their job is confinea 
to the domestic work The female belonging to the urban 
poor's families are, however, employed in relatively larger 
number than that of the rural poor' s families ( 10 8 vs 0 7 
per cent) 

It shows that there is lack of employment opportunity 
for the women even when the poor families have little inhibi- 
tion in seeing their women work 

To make our analysis complete, it would in order to 
present two case studies each from rural and urban areas 

Case Study 1 Rural 

'k 

Ramaiya from village Lodhar (36 years), belongs to 

the Scheduled Caste, He is an agricultural wage earner since 

he started working. His father, too, was doing the same job 

He supports a family of six members His monthly earning 
"^The names are pseudonym. 
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ranges an between Rs 100 to 150 Has total ancome as not 
suffacaent enough to meet both ends Has elder son, who as 
hardly of 14 years age , had to go in for the same work But 
has earning as relatively too small to do much good to the 
family He has no regular employment His son as working 
much against the wishes of the father, but there are compul- 
sions hard to shake off His an'<iety came to surface when 
he said that his offsprings are also likely to lead the life 
not much different from his 

Case Study 2 Urban Shyamlai, 41 years old, lives in 

Loharan Ka Bhatta slum of Kanpur He comes to the city from 
a Harijan family of a village of eastern part of Uttar Pradesh 
Formerly , he was an agricultural wage labour and received a 
paltry sum even after putting hard labour He had to migrate 
mainly to get a better job But, soon after coming to the 
city, he plunged into difficulties He could not manage any 
job for a long time and had to depend on a neighbour of his 
village After hectic search, he could get a labour's job. 

The co-villager was much more helpful *^ow he earns Rs 150- 
200 a month which is not very good but better than what he 
earned in the village Every month he remits some amount of 
his hard-earn money by money-order to his family members, 
who are staying at village Although he is not satisned 
with his urban job too, but there is no way out 

What has just been said about the occupations of the 
poor IS meant simply as a brief characterization to set it 
off from other sections of society . The present chapter has 
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attempted to show that the poor are employed in th'" low- 
status, less-paying jobs such as t^etty cultivator and agricul- 
tural wage earner, non- agricultural wage earner, self-employea 
petty businessmen, salary earners, and 'not gainfully employed' 
There is lesser diversification ot employment opportunities in 
rural than urban areas The nature of jobs the poor are 
engaged in retlect that both the rural and urban poor work for 
others and are susceptible to easy exploitation The jobs 
are mostly temporary, seasonal, and on daily wage Both 
rural and urban poor are mostly not employed in permanent jobs 
The majority of the urban poor and a significant proportion 
from the rural poor do not have any subsidiary occupation to 
supplement their income 

It should be apparent that there is occupational mobility 
to certain extent, but, by and large, there is close similarity 
between the nature of occupations of fathers and sons There 
IS, of course, spatial mobility, but in that case the avail- 
able jobs are one that only poor can do* low and despised 
Even the entry of the poor to such occupations is not smooth, 
some of them had to bribe even for that . 

The main motivation for the poor to work is the 
financial consideration, for, the jobs poor handle require 
hard labour, earn less income, and are temporary in tenure 
The poor's families in both rural and urban areas have a large 
proportion of men and women unemployed The main reason tor 
their unemployment is the lack ot the job opportunities 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INCOME AND ASSETS 

The preceding chapter has attempted to show the eco- 
nomic component of the poverty in terms of occupations. It 
was found that the poor, whether rural or urban, earn therr 
livelihood mainly as a labour, which is at the lowest rank of 
the occupational ladder. Even this job is not easily avail- 
able, able-bodied members in the poor's family had to remain 
unemployed. In this chapter, our focus will be on other 
aspects of economic component of poverty, viz,, income and 
assets, and liabilities. 

The economic condition refers primarily to the material 
possessions, opportunities for Income, and command over reso- 
urces, "An adequate definition of the economic condition of 
a family", say Gross and Miller, "should include (i) current 
income, including covert as well as manifest forms of income; 
(ii) assets, and (iii) access to public and private services, 
the quantity and quality of schools, medical services, recrea- 
tional areas, and the like that are available" (Gross and 
Miller, 1967 435). 

Income component of poverty is important from several 
angles. First, income gives a family the power to control 
utilities which , in turn, is a hallmark of social prestige 
and status. It is, therefore, rightly included among the 
ixviicators of socio-economic status. Secondly, income permits 
access to public and private services — educational, medical, 
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and recreational Thirdly/ the style-of-life oe an individual 
is determined/ to a large extent/ by the income he earns, 
which/ in turn, conditions the group one interacts with 
Furthermore, income determines one's social values Marshall 
remarks "As man's riches increase, his food and drink become 
more various and costly, but his appetite is limited by nature, 
and when his expenditure on food is extravagant, it is more 
often to gratify the desire of hospitality and display than to 
indulge his own senses" (Marshall, 1961 409, Parsons, 1940 481) 
Besides, or so to speak, above them all, income acts as vxjrk 
motivator and its value surpasses the fulfilment of bare basic 
survival of an individual and his family "One indisputable 
source of the desire of people to work", says Vroom," is the 
money they are paid for working. The goods and services that 
are purchased with money go far beyond insuring survival. 

They serve among other things , as an indicator of social status 
of the purchaser" (Vroom, 1964 30; See also Veblen, 1974 60-80) 
Since, income is very important for the poor in its own right, 
we analysed the income, assets and liabilities, which jointly 
will speak about the economic condition of the poor. 

Composition and Distribution of Income and Assets 

Income has a rupee and paisa sign on it Variation in 
one's income over time seems a simple matter to compute. But 
the income calculation is complicated in view of changes that 
have occurred in economy. Price level changes affect the 
purchasing power of each rupee of income . The command over 
resources — which is the significance of income — is subject 
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to variety of influences. So there is the problem ot assess- 
ment of the general command over resources Of course, mone- 
tary income provides an increasingly inadequate indication of 
the position of an individual or family Even then several 
scholars have used monetary income as an indicator oe poverty 
(see, for example, Titmuss, 1958, 1962, Galbraith, 1958) 
we have taken it as an indicator because in the case of the 
poor, the level of command over resources is always very low. 
Here the income of the poor includes income from all sources, 
including main occupation, and subsidiary occupations While 
questions on income were posed to the poor, they usually showed 
a tendency to understate the income. 

The data regarding the Income of the household, as presen- 
ted in Table 5 1, shows that the majority of the poor ( 53 7 
per cent) fall in the Income bracket of Rs 200-300, and 
slightly over one-fourth in the income bracket of Rs 100-200 
There are 4,3 per cent poor who earn Rs . 100-and-less per 
mensem If the three groups are combihed together, it is 
found that nearly 79 7 per cent of the poor earn less than 
Rs 300 per month. As against this, 18 0 per cent fall in 
the income bracket of Rs. 300-400 Those earning over Rs. 400 
and Rs 500 are 2.0 and 0.3 per cent, respectively 

When the income of the rural and urban poor is compared 
It IS found that the rural poor earn less than the urban 
poor 96 6 per cent irural as against 69 6 per cent urban poor 
fall in the income bracket of Rs 300-and-less As against 
this, 30,4 per cent urban poor have a monthly income of 
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Table 5 1 

Konthiy income of the poor, in per cent 


Income-bracket 

Rural 

Poor 


Uroan 

Poor 


Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Rs 100-ana-less 

10 0 


0 8 


4 3 

Rs 100-200 

3b. 6 


12 8 


21 7 

Rs 200-300 

50.0 


56 0 


53 7 

Rs 300-400 

2 7 


27 2 


18 0 

Rs 400-500 

0 7 


2 8 


2 0 

Rs 500-and -above 

0.0 


0 4 


0 3 

Number or cases 

(150) 


(2 50) 


(400) 

Monthly average income 
per household 

Rs 197 

3 

Rs 269 

6 

Rs 242 5 

Per capita j.in<_ome 

Rs 315 

60 

Rs.fa60 

24 

Rs 493 20 


Signit leant at 01 level 


Rs 300-and -above , whereas only 3 4 per cent rural poor fall 
in this income bracket 

This, then, shows that the condition or the urban poor 
IS relatively better than that or the rural poor from tne 
standpoint or income A large number ot poor nave an income 
of Rs 300-and- less, while a small proportion get an ini.ome ot 
Rs 300-and-more 

When the relationship between income of the poor and 
their contextual background, is analysed, it is round that 
the distinction between the income ot the rural and urban poor 
Is marked and significant (.01) Average monthly income of 
the rural household is Rs. 197.3 arhi ot urban household Rs 269 b 
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The discrete income i_ategories have been merged into 
three broad categora.es (1) Rs 200-anv.a-less labelled 'lowest'., 
(2) Rs 200-300 labelled 'lower', and (3) Rs. 300-500-and- 
above labelled 'low' Table 5 2 compresses the relevant data 
The result of Table 5 1 is once again supported by the data in 
Table 5 2 It is evident that tne proportion ot tne lower and 
lov income group is higher among the urban poor ( 56 0 vs 50 O 
per cent, ana 30,4 vs 3 4 per cent) tnan ot the lowest income 
group among the urban ooor ( 46 6 via 13 6 per cent) It tne 
lower and the lowest income brackets are combined together, 
the rural poor's percentage comes to 96 6 and urban poor's 
86 4 This, then, clearly sho\;s that the urban poor are rela- 
tively oetter otf in terms ot income Tne distinction between 
the income of the two groups rural and urban is significant 
at ,01 level of probability 

Table 5 2 

Level of income, in per cent 


Level of Income 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural + 


Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Low 

3 4 

30 4 

20 3 

Lower 

50 0 

56 0 

53 7 

Lowest 

*46 6 

*13 6 

26 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 

Significant at 

01 level 
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It Ke look, at the income oc the poor and the occupations 
they are engaged in (see Chaoter 4), it is natural to expect 
tnat tneir occupation should earn the lov,est income Ana , the 
hypothesis is found correct from our analysis the poor occu- 
pations generate lowest income 

Let us nov' look at the relationship between the income 
of the poor and their education, and caste It is observed 
that irrespective of the eoucational and contextual background, 
the majority of the poor earn Rs 200-300, and Rs 200-and- 
less More urban low educated pooi tail in the income bracket 
of Rs 200-and-less The income and education of the poor is 
not associated, for, the relationship between tne two is not 
found significant at 05 level of probability 

Caste-wise distribution of income reveals that in botn 
the rural and urban areas majority of the poor from high caste 
fall in tne income bracket ot Rs 200-300 But rural poor 
from low caste are in majority who are in the 

income bracket of Rs 200-and-less. Majority ot the utban 
poor from all the caste group fall in the income bracket ot 
Ra 200-300 It shows that the income of the poor and caste 
are not related witn each other The relationship is not 
significant at 05 level ot probability 

This, then, suggests that whetner the poor are educated 

or not , and belong to the lower caste or higher caste , they 
earn low income 
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Table 5 3 

Socio-i_uitural variables y and income or the poor, in per cent 


Socio-cuitural 

Variables 


*InGome ot tne Poor 


Rural Poor 


Cases 


Urban Poor 


Caties 


0 

O 

a 


o 

O 

c 

o 

OO) 

C 

o 

O Q) 

fO 

cn 

Lf) > 



m > 

1 

\ 

1 0 

1 

1 

1 0 

o 

a 

OQ 

o 

O 

O Q 

o 

o 

OiTJ 

o 

o 

O oJ 

rvj (/] 

rsl 

rn 1 

{N fj) 

CS 

fO 1 

CO 


a 

(0 


* 2 

01 (U 


OIC 

01 (il 

in 

tn G 

DCl H 



OC H 

or' 

cc in 


Euucation* 


Low 

47 

3 

48 

8 

3 

9 

(131) 

14 

6 

56 

6 

28 8 

(226) 

High 

Number of 

47 

4 

52 

6 

0 

0 

(19) 

4 

2 

50 

0 

45.8 

(24) 

cases 







(150) 






(2_^) 

iste* 














High 

36 

5 

57 

1 

6 

4 

(63) 

7 

9 

55 

3 

3b 8 

(38) 

Low 

52 

4 

46 

4 

1 

2 

(84) 

15 

2 

55 

5 

29 3 

(191) 

Non-caste 
Number of 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(3) 

9 

5 

61 

9 

28 6 

(21) 

cases 







(150) 






(250) 


* 

Not significant at 05 level 


1 

The average income per thousehold per month trom dirf- 
erent sources has also been worked out separately Another 
look at Table 5 1 reveals that average income per household 
per mensem is Rs 242 5 for the sample as a whole, and 
Rs, 197 3 per month and Rs 269 6 per month per household 
for rural and urban areas, separately The average income 


The average income per household, trom any particular 
Source is obtained by dividing the estimated total ot that 
source by the corresponding number of family members in house- 
holds reporting income from that source 
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per month per household clearly shows that it is higner in 
urban than in Lural areas 

2 

The per caoita yearly income calculation reveals that 
It IS Rs , 315 60 tor the rural areas, Ps 660-24 for urban 
areas, and Rs 493 20 ror sample as a whole Here again, the 
rural poor lag behina the urban poor And, it the per capita 
income is any indication, it may be concludeo that the income of 
the poor is at its lowest ebb and the condition or the rural 
poor IS worst than that of the urban poor 

Sources ot the Household Income 

Why the poor' s income is low can be understood clearly 
It one looks at tne source of their income The data in Table 
5.4 relating to the sources ot household shows tnat as many 
as 31 »4 per cent households earn income trom petty cultivation 
and agriculture wage labour, ana 48 5 per cent households 
receive income from non-agricultural labour wage It the two 
sources are combined together, nearly 80.0 per cent poor earn 
their income from labour The rest of others derive their 
income from salaries, and petty business (0 3 and 7 8 per cent, 
respectively) No wonder that 12 0 per cent ot them are not 
gainrully employed 

In rural areas, the three sources of income in older ot 
precedence arc petty cultivation and agricultural wages (84 O 


2 

The per capita yearly income has been obtained by multi- 
plying the monthly income of the household with 12, and then 
dividing it by the total number of family members 

Total income 

Number ot family members 


Per-capita income 


X 12 



Table 5 4 


Sources ot in»_ome tor the poor, in per cent 



Sources of Income 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Pool 

Rural 4 
Urban Poor 

1 

Petty cultivation and 





agricultural wage labour 

84 0 

0 0 

31 4 

2 

Non-agriGUltural wage labour 

15 3 

68 4 

48 5 

3 

Service 

0,0 

0 4 

0 3 

4 

Petty businessmen 

0 7 

12 0 

7 8 

5 

riot gainfully occupieo 

0,0 

19 2 

12 0 


I'Jumber of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


per cent), non-agriculture wages (15 3 per cent), and petty 
business (0 7 per cent) In urban areas, by contrast, the 
three sources ot income in order of importance are non- 
agricultural wages (68 4 per cent), petty business (12 0 per 
cent), and service (0»4 per cent) It is in urban aieas tnat 
nearly one-fifth of the poor are not gainfully occupied, 
resulting in lowering their income turther 

Reasons tor Meagre Income 

In this connection, we tried to tind out trie reasons 
the poor assign cor their meagre income. As Table 5 5 reveals, 
the limited source of earning is the major cause ot their poor 
income ( 48 5 per cent) followed by the insufficient earning 
(33 0 per cent) Nearly one out of every ten poor think that 
the larger number of dependents in the family is the cause 
Of their low income (9,5 per ctfht) Over one out of every 
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Table 5 5 

Reasons the poor advance tor tneir meagre earning, in per cent 


Reasons tor Poor 'Earning 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

+ 

Poor 

1 

Limited source of income 

80 7 

29 2 

48 

3 

2 

Insufficient earning 

6 0 

49 2 

33 

0 

3 

Large number ot oependents 

1 3 

14 4 

9 

5 

4 

Low wages 

11 3 

2 4 

5 

8 

5 

U nemp loy me nt 

0.7 

2 4 

1 

7 

6 

Cannot say 

0,0 

2 4 

1 

5 


Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


twenty poor teel that it is due to low wages that their 
income is poor Nearly 2 0 per cent poor perceive unemploy- 
ment as a cause of their poor income 

The rural-urban-wise split of the percentage reveals 
an interesting contrast For the rural poor, the main causes 
of their low income in descending order are limited source* 
of income (80 7 per cent), low wages (11 3 per cent), insuffi- 
cient earning (6 0 per cent), large number ot dependents 
(1,3 per cent), and unemployment (0 7 per cent) The main 
causes ot urban poors' low income in tne same descending 
order are insufficient earning (49 2 per cent), limiteo 
source of income (29 2 per cent), large number ot dependents 
(14 4 per cent), unemployment (2 4 per cent), and low wages 
(2.4 per cent) 

Despite the differences in emphasis , the main cause 
of the low income for both the poor groups are limited sources, 
insufficient earning, and large number of dependents 
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Earners rn the Households 

The income ot tne heaa ot the household is supplemented 
It tnere are, besides him, other earning members in the family 
In the case ot the poor ramilies, it is desxaeraturn tnat ail 
able-bodied, it or working age, must work to keep themselves 
going on. As Table 5 6 shows, only 23 2 per cent poor fami- 
lies have earners besides tne chief earner, a great majority 
of them (76 8 per cent) have none except the heaa ot the 
household 

VJhen we look at the same data from the viev/point of rela 
tions of earners with the chief earner, it is touno that most 
ot them are sons of the head of the household (9 5 per cent) 
followed by siblings (6 7 per cent), and parents (5 7 per 
cent) In some cases, say, 1 3 per cent, relatives snare 
their earning with the poor's tamilies 

Interestingly, the percentage or tamilies with no 
earners is higher among the rural than among the urban 
families (80 4 vs 70 7 per cent) More sons and parents are 
earners in rural families (14 7 vs 64 per cent and 11 3 vs 
2 4 per cent, respectively) and more siblings and relatives 
are earners in the urban families (8 8 vs 33 per cent and 
2 0 vs zero per cent respectively) 

This, tnen, shows that the rural poor families are 
having more earners than that of their urban counterparts 
Perhaps, parents, sons, and relatives of rural poor are 
engaged in agriculture and kindred occupations In urban 
areas, by contrast, siblings, sons, parents, and relatives 
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Table S 6 

Earners in the poor's ratnj-ly, in per cent 


Rural Poor Urban Poot 

(tl = 150) (II = 2 50) 


Rural + 
Uican Poor 


(N = 400) 


Earners' r'=>lation 
with Ghiet earner 


Sons 

14 

7 

6 

4 

9 

5 

Sj-blirigs 

3 

3 

8 

8 

6 

7 

Parents 

11 

3 

2 

4 

5 

7 

Relatives 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

None 

70 

7 

80 

4 

76 

8 

imber of earners 

One earner 

26 

0 

10 

8 

16 

5 

Two earner 

3 

3 

8 

8 

b 

7 

No earner 

70 

7 

80 

4 

76 

8 

je ot earner 

19 years-and-less 

19 

4 

3 

6 

9 

2 

19 years-and -above 

10 

9 

16 

0 

14 

0 

No earner 

70 

7 

80 

4 

76 

8 


all appear to be helping hand perhaps because earners are 
dispersed in diverse activities 

As regards the age of the earners/ the majority of them 
(14 0 per cent) fall in the age-bracKet of 19 years -and-above , 
and 9 2 per cent of 19 years-and-less Although most of the 
earners are adults, nevertheless a significant proportion 
(9 2 per cent) ot them are young This sFOacxs of tne preval- 
ence of child-labour among the poor 

The rural-urban-wise break-up ot percentages reveals 
that more rural than urban youngsters go in ror earning in 
villages ( 19 4 vs 36 per cent) Its one obvious reason 
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IS that the young in the families of tne poor in villagea do 
some sorts or agricultural woik Urban migrant generally 
leave their children in their native place 

Hanger-Ons in Poors' Family 

A glimpse of the quantum of burden tne poor carry in 
terms of depenaents may be haa from Table 5 7 It is evident 
that nearly three-tifth of the poor (59 5 per cent) have 5 to 
8/ and nearly one-tifth ( 18 5 per cent) 8-and-above dependent 
members in their family In other words / nearly 78 0 per 
cent ooot support 5 to 12 members As against this, there 
are only 22 0 per cent poor who have 1-5 dependents to 
maintain Differently expressed, the poor have relatively 
more dependents in their family to support 

The rural poor have a larger proportion of dependents 
to sustain than that of the urban poor For example, more 
rural than urban poor had 5 to 12 dependents to support (83 2 
vs 74 8 per cent) Conversely, more urban than rural poor 
had to keep up 1 to 5 hangers-ons (25.2 vs lu 7 per cent) 

The foregoing analysis leads to two conclusions one, 
the poor, irrespective of their contextual background, have 
large number of depenaents to support, which makes their 
economic condition further worse Secondly, for the poor 
the increased number may serve as an asset in the long run 
when the dependents will also join the work force, ror they 
will contribute to the family earning Finally, the rural 
poor have more dependents perhaps because oe the prevalence 
of the joint family 
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Table 5 7 

Hanger-ons in the poors’ tamily, in per cent 


Number of Deoendents Rural Uroin Kural 4 

Poor Poor Urban Poor 


B-and-less 

16 8 

25 2 

22 0 

5-8 

70 6 

52 3 

59 5 

8-10 

12.0 

20 4 

17 3 

10-12 

0 6 

1 2 

1 0 

l2-and-abo /e 

0 0 

0 4 

0 2 

Number or cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


Composition and Distribution of wealth 

The wealth that a household possesses might be 
(a) tang lie and reproducible wealth consisting of physical 
assets like houses and buildings, various kinds of farm 
assets, and business plant and macninery, (b) tangible but 
not reproducible wealth consists of land which a household 
might own, (c) intangible and reproducible wealth comprises 
of rinancial assets which include bank deposits, securities, 
lite insurance, and provident fund, etc (NcAER, 1965 
Chapter 2) Following this pattern, an attempt has been made 
to present the component of wealth of the poor in the pages 
that follow 

1 Tangible Reproaucible wealth The people are most 
reluctant to aisolose the value of various forms ot 
intangible wealth owned by them. When questionea about the 
total value of tangible wealth like lanl owned, the poor 
were unable to provide reliable data, some tended to overstate 
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the value, others to unJerstate the value, and the majority 
did not Knov; /vhat trices apply to dirrerent Kinds or lano 
So V as the situation in case of live-stock It v.as , there- 
fore, decided to collect inrormation ic-garding the quantum or 
intangible vealth possessed without converting them in value 
The tangible reproducible v/ealth ot the rural ano urban poor 
households consist or (1) houses and buildings ov neo , (2) tamn 

assets, (3) material possessions, and (4j livestocK 

House Owned Of the total sample., b3 5 per cent poor 
have their own house, the remaining 26 5 per cent oo not 

More rural than urban poor possess their own houses {9b 7 vs 

43 6 per cent) This, then, suggests that ehe problem or 
shelter is more acute for urban than rural poor (ror more 
incisive analysis, see Chapter Seven) 

Land Ownership As Table 5 8 snows, the majority or 
the poor do not own land (c>3.3 per cent) Or 33 7 p=:r cent 

3 

poor who own land, 17 7 per cent have less than a b iqna , 

another 16 0 per cent from 1-3 high as ot land 

What IS true or sample population is also true ot 

rural and urban samples separately In both the areas, poor 

do not own land in majority or the cases (53 4 vs 74,0 per 

cent) Those who own land upto a bigha are more in rural 

areas (29 4 vs 10 8 per cent) The poor possessing land 

between 1-3 bighas are more or less equal in both the areas 

(17.2 per cent rural and 15 2 per cent urban) 

It, then, transpires that the majority ot the rural 

poor, who are, directly or indirectly, linked with agricultural 
"5 

^ .fe -igha IS equal to 1600 sq, yards 
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Table 5 8 

Pattern of lana ovnership, in per cent 


Quantity or Land 

Rural 

Poor 

iJinan 

Poor 

Rural 

Uroan 

+ 

Pool 

1 biyna-ark-i-iess 

29 4 

10 a 

17 

7 

1-2 bignas 

10 6 

9 2 

9 

7 

2-3 bighas 

6 6 

6 0 

D 

3 

No land 

53 4 

7 t 0 

o6 

3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(4a0) 


activities/ are landless and those who possess some lana are 

either small or marginal peasants In uroan areas / tooy a 

small percentage or the poor own lana at their native place, 

but It is very limited Perhaps chis is one potent reason 

ror their migration trom rural to urban areas 

Here are two commentaries on the ov,netship or land by 

the informants The rural poor commented 

" 'Ibodi SI jamin bap ke pas thi , Kar2 puta 
Karane Ke liye beJhna pada " 

(A little land was lett by the tatner which 
had to be sold out to repay tne debts) 

The urban poor said 

' *Agar jamin hoti to shanar mem kya Xarane 
aate " 

(Had I owned land, what was need or coming 
to the city ) 

Material Possession 

To get a picture or wealth or the poor, we collected 
information about the kind of materials they possess in their 
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houses Tne material possession v as divided into t'^o broad 
categories inside and outside household possessions Tne 
'inside material possessions' includea utensils, ana tne 
'outside material possessions' i_overed rurniture, means 

or entertainment ana transportatj-an 

Of the total sample population, 52 3 per cent use 
utergils made of costly metals such as biass, tnooi, stainless 
steel, etc , ana 43 7 pjer cent made or low cost metals, such 
as alluminium, iron, etc As against this, a small proportion, 
saj , 3 5 per cent, use earthen pots (see Table 5 9) 


Table 5 9 

Utensils in ohe txDor's house, in per cent 


Kind of Uterails 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

1 Earthen 

6 C 

2 0 

3 5 

2 High cost metallic 

68 0 

43 6 

52 8 

3 Low cost metallic 

26 0 

54 4 

43 T 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


The mjral poor outnumber the urban poor in the use or 
utensils made of costly metals (68 0 vs 43 6 per cent), and 
the urban poor outspace the rural poor in the use of low 
cost metallic uten©ils (54 4 vs. 26 0 per cent) The earthen 

pots are relatively more popular in rural than in urban 
households (6 0 vs, 2,0 per cent) 
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we then tried to j^nov; vhetner utensils tne poor 
possess are ta^en in daily use or are preserve! It has b'=‘en 
round tnat as much as 93 5 p>er cent poor use tneir utensils , 
vhile 6 5 pei cent preserve some or them It is intfere=.ting 
to note tnat the tendency or possessing more utensils tnan 
in actual use is a preaominantly rural tendency ( 13 3 vs z.4 
per cent) 

The picture or the wealth is better reriecteo ir ve look 
at the material possessions tor 'outward' use It appears 
from Table 5 -lO that nearly 30 0 per cent poor do not have 
even cots to sleep^ 86 8 per cent have no venicie to ride, 

95 5 per cent possess no means of entertainment, and 98 8 per 
cent have no chairs wnen tne rural and urban poor are 
compared, it is round that more rural poor hau cots and/or 
planks (76 6 vs. 52 0 per cent), and more urban poor own 
cycle (20 8 vs 07 per cent), and transistors (7 2 vs 07 
per cent) 


Table 5 10 

Household items in the poor's houses, in per cent 


Household items 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 

Uroan Poor 

Plank/cots 

82 6 

63 6 

70 8 

Cycle 

0 7 

20 8 

13 2 

Transistors 

0 7 

7 2 

4 5 

Chairs 

0.0 

2 0 

1 3 

None 

16 0 

6 . -i 

10.2 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 



ThiS/ then, shoves that the urban noor are relatively 
more exposed to mass media and possess some means or convey- 
ance and entertainment The urban poor possess less uots/ 
planks peihaps because there is shortage or space in cities 
as many or them live in one room tenement or many or them 
happen to be pavement dv;ellers 

LivestocK 

Domestic animals / especially <^attle, sheep, and pigs, 
are tangible reproducible v^ealth They are not only source 
or income but also valuable property Domestication of animals 
IS, tneretore, a usual practice of the poor The inrormation 
regarding animals domesticated by the poor is presented in 
Table 5 11 The majority of the poor do not domesticate 
animals (60 3 per cent) Among those who tame animais , 17 5 
per cent keep cow, 7 5 per cent goat, ano 5,3 per cent butialo 
All the three — cow, buffalo , and goat, are milking animals 
Besides them, pig is another popular domesticated animal tor 
5 0 per cent poor Hens are also tamed by the poor (4 4 per 
cent) 

As IS expected, tne domestication of animals is more 
popular among the rural than among the urban poor (74.7 vs 
18 a per cent) The rural poor outnumber the urban poor on 
almost every type ot domesticateo animals cows (42 7 vs . 

2 4 per cent), butfalo (10 7 vs 20 per cent), pig (8 0 vs 

3 2 per cent), ana hens (6 0 vs 32 per cent) The goats 
are, however, almost equally popular among them both 
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Table 5 11 


Domestication 

ot animals , 

in per cent 


Domesticated Animals 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural + 


Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Cov s 

42 7 

2 4 

17 5 

Goats 

7 3 

8 0 

7 5 

Bur f aloes 

10 7 

2 0 

5.3 

Pigs 

8 0 

3 2 

5 0 

Hens 

6 0 

81 2 

60 3 

Number ot cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


Intangible and Reproducible Wealth 

The intangible wealth consists ot bank-deposits, secu- 
rities, lite insurance, provident tuna, etc. All ot them 
depend on the past contributions These are part of the 
income maintenance programmes which promote social security, 
rheir mam objective is to achieve the acceotable and stable 
standard or living These programmes are meant to reduce 
poverty and facilitate access to essential goods and services 
Ihe income, thus, savea is used by individuals and tamilies 
experiencing disruptions in their normal income tlows or wnen 
they are unable to attain adequate income levels (Ian Brownlie, 
1972 155) we wanted to know whether the poor derive the 
benefit ot the income maintenance schemes that depend on the 
past contributions 

Table 5 12 shows that only 35 4 per cent poor are able 
to save their money, a large majority o£ them do not Maximum 
saving is to the tune of Rs . 20-and-less per mensem (28 5 
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Table 5 12 

iionthly saving by the poor, in per cent 


Monthly Savings 

Rural 

Poor 

Uroan 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

+ 

Poor 

Ps 20-and-less 

16 0 

36 0 

28 

5 

Ps 21-40 

0.0 

8 4 

5 

3 

Rs 41-60 

0.0 

1 6 

1 

0 

Rs 61-80 

0 0 

0 i 

0 

3 

Rs 8l-and-above 

0.0 

0 4 

0 

3 

No saving 

84 0 

52 8 

64 

6 

Number ot cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


per cent) A small percentage ot them save Rs 2 l-ai\i-above 
(6 9 pser cent) and 1 6 per cent Rs 41-and-above 

The urban poor save more than the rural poor (47 2 vs 
16 0 per cent) whereas 36 4 per cent urban poor save Rs 20- 


and-less a month, only 16 0 per cent rural poor do so The 
urban poor save Rs 21-40 per month (8 4 per cent) and Rs 41- 
and-above (2 4 per cent), whereas the rural poor nave no 
saving at these levels The rural poor save less perhaps 
because their income is low or perhaps tney are less acquainted 
with money saving scnemes 

The preceding analysis highlights that the poor, by and 
large, are not in a position to save money as they aie hand 
to mouth The urban poor, however, save somewhat mote than 
the rural poor 

The teeling ot the poor regarding saving is well- 
reflected by what one rural intormant said 
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' ' afdnta kJ. roti nahi milati bachat Kanan 
se hoqx " 

(It IS ditficult to get tjJO meals a day, hOft 
could It be possible to sa ve 

Similar was the reaction ot the uiban praor 

Let us nov look at the relationship between socio- 
cultural cnaracteristics of the jxjor and their pattern oc 
saving 

As Table 5«13 shows, only a small ■oroportion ot rural 
poor v'orking as petty cultivator and agricultural vage earner 
(19 1 per cent) are able to save, while a large oroportion or 
the wage earner urban poor ( 5b 1 per cent) and cent-per-cent 
salary earner are able to do so Also, the selr -employe! 
petty businessmen in rural areas are not able to save at ail, 
while 30.0 per cent urban poor save some money There is a 
marked and significant dirference in the saving pattern ot the 
rural and urban poor, if seen occupation wise { 01) 

An analysis of the relationship between education and 
saving pattern shows that in urban areas, saving is xelativeiy 
higher among the poor with low ana high education as compared 
to the rural poor (45.6 vs. l8 3 per cent low -educated, and 
62 5 vs. zero per cent high -educated poor) This, then, 
shows that the educational level and saving pattern of the poor 
are not associated 

More urban poor (57.9 vs 45 0 per cent) belonging to 
the high caste are able to save money whereas more rural 
poor of the low than high caste are able to save money (19 0 
vs. 12.7 per cent) , 



So cio -cultural varraoies ana saving ar iihe poor, in per ^en-c 
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agnincant at .01 level 
lon-sjiqnif leant at .01 level 
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relationship bet<> een caste anJ saving pattern is tound 
positive ( .01 ) 

We further elicited the mrorination about the agency 
they choose ror saving the money Table 5 14 shows tnat the 
main source ot saving is tne provident tunJ (lb 0 per cent), 
rolloved by lire insurance (6 3 per cent), ban)c ( 10 3 per 
cent), and post-otfice (1 0 per cent) A small percentage of 
the poor ^eep their saving vith the reliable neighbour (0 5 
per cent) or hide it within their house itselt (1,3 per cent) 


Table 51+ 

Agencies where savings are made, in per cent 


Agt,ncics ot Saving 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 4 
Urban Poor 

Provident fund 

0,0 

25 6 

16 0 

Ban^r 

16 0 

7 2 

10 3 

Insurance policy 

0.0 

10 0 

6 3 

Kept in house 

0.0 

2 0 

1 3 

Post-office 

0 0 

1 6 

1 0 

Reliable neighbour 

0 0 

0 8 

0,5 

No saving 

84 0 

52 8 

6 4 b 

dumber of cases 

( 150) 

(250) 

(430) 


For the rural poor, the only popular agency or saving 
IS ban>c (16 0 per cent) By contrast, urban poor's savings 
are In the provident fund (25,b per cent), lire-insurance 
corporation flO.O per cent), and ban)c (7 2 per cent). A 
small percentage ot urban poor (2,0 per cent) keep their 
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asKGd tne poor /;hether they have derived benorit 
trom various /<=l±are schemes or private and puolic agencies 
Table 5 15 reveals that tne majority or rhe poor f95 5 per 
c<^nt) did not receive any benerit trom any it are scheme 
/hatsoover Only 2,5 per cent poor received some benerit 
rrom public and 2 0 per cent from private Schemes 

More rural than urban poor got help trom public vjeirar* 
schemes C3 4 vs 2.0 per cent) and more uroan tnan rural oobr 
received help trom private welfare senepes (2 4 vs 13 per 
cent) Hovever, there is no maiked distinction between tne 
pattern. o£ benefit available to the poor from these two 
schemes , 

It transpires y then, that most or the poor are not 
getting any benefit rrom the welfare schemes eitner in tne 
urban or in the rural areas , 

Borrowing and Spending Pattern 

The borroAing and lending are the most puzzling areas 
of investigation. Experience reveals tnat questions relating 
to the level of indebtedness are resented by some poor^ 
Secondly, such questions when put to the poor, elicited a 
tendency to exaggerate inc)ebtedness While income was 
understated, the expenditure was exaggerated This tendency 
was noticeable in our sample particularly among those who 
earned very little or had very unsteady and uncertain 
income Keeping this in view, let us look at the borrowing 
and spending patterns of the poor 
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amount v,itn them, out a small proportion, say 0 8 oei cent, 
/<:fe:op It vith the reliable neighbour 

This, then, shovs that the urban poor have adopted 
popular income maintenance media more than tne rural poor 

The private ana public veltare programmes ror the poor 
dte there in the country On the one hand, the group ot poor 
13 sale to be surrering from bad luck So the poor proviae 
tne rest of the population with different emotional satisfac- 
tions, they evoke compassion, pity, and cnarity (Cans, 1972 
280) In this process tnose who reel to be fortunate start 
several programme ror the deprived and poor On the other 
hand, government is spenaing more and more tor the weitare 
or the tx)or. These programmes are meant to reuuce poverty 
and racilitate access to essential goods and services The 
welfare programmes are not unitied, rather there are separate 
programmes toi the poor, unemployeo, children, women, aged, 
and so on 


Ta ole 5 15 


Aid from public 

and private welfare 

schemes , 

in per cent 

Source of Aio 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Uroan Poor 

Private schemes 

1 3 

2.4 

2 0 

Public schemes 

3 4 

2 0 

2 , 5 

Ho help 

95 3 

95. G 

95 5 

Number ot cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 


Private welfare schemes include help from particular person, 
help from trust, etc. 

Public welfare schemes include government subsioy , help from 
various institutions and agencies like municipal corpor- 
ation, banks, etc 
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L *5 as'c'^d tne poor v;hether they have derived benotit 
trom various ^/eltare schemes ot private and public agencies 
Table 5 15 reveals that tne majority ot che poor (95 5 per 
cent) Old not receive any oenerit trom any v^eltare scheme 
whatsoever Only 2 5 per cent poor receive! some benerit 
trom publii_ and 2.0 per cent trom private schenos 

More rural than urcan poor got help from public weitar» 
schemes (3 4 vs 2 0 per cent) ani more uioan tnan rural oobr 
received help from private welfare schemes (2 4 vs 1 3 per 
cent) However, there is no marked aistinction betveen tne 
pattern, ot benefit available to the poor tiom these two 
schemes 

It transpires, then, that most or the poor are not 
getting any benefit trom the v/eltare schemes eitner in the 
urban ot in the rural areas. 

Borrowing and Spending Pattern 

The borrowing and lending are the most puzzling areas 
of investigation Exp>erience reveals tnat questions relating 
to the level of indebtedness are resented by some poor. 
Secondly , such questions when put to the poor, elicited a 
tendency to exaggerate indebtedness While income was 
understated, the expenditure was exaggerated This tendency 
was noticeable in our sample particularly among tnose who 
earned very little or had very unsteady and uncertain 
income Keeping this in view, let us looK at the borrowing 
and spending patterns of the poor 
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In jebtedness 

It has been toun^i that most ot tne urban slum i eiiers 
and rural poor incur oebts They remain inaebted not only 
because they hapoen to be poor but also oue to tne piov, j.ivitj’ 
to snen.i more tnan v/hat they can artorJ on me social and 
personal gratifications, including addiction ana gambling 
(Desai and Pillai, 1972 140) It has also been notea that in 
many cases the poor become indebted in legacy ot their ances- 
tors (Report of the Deccan Riots Commission, 1375 89) The 
ditriculties or uneconomic tarmer-cum-agricultural labourers 
are aggra' ated because of replacement ot payment in Kind by 
payment in cash and its coincioence with regular payment ot 
assessment (Thoburn, 1969 45) Furthermore, \%hen the income 
is not sutficient to meet their subsistence, a certain araount 
of indebtedness is bound to evist 

The data available to us, suggests that as many as 58 7 
per cent poor are indebted, whereas 41 3 per cent had no debt 
Interestingly, more rural than urban poor are indebted (71 3 
vs 51 2 per cent) 

Let us now see the relationship between the occupation, 
eaucation, caste, and the indebtedness of the ooor 

It is observed that cent-oer-cent rural poor trom tne 
occupational groups of non-agriculture wage earning, ana 
selr -employ ed/petty businessmen are indebted, while the propor- 
tion of the urban poor who are indebted is less than tne rural 
poor in these two occupational groups Among the urban poor 
indebtedness is more pronounced among them who are engaged 
in salary earning and not gainfully occupied. 



Socio-cultural variables ana indeotedness or tne poor, in per ^_ent 


2^3 




■*Signir leant, at 01 level 
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Ti:Uucation-v ise brePK-ut? reveals tn^t more rural tnan 
uiban poor are inuebted irrespective or rheir level or educa 
tion The rural poor ,;ith lov level or education outnumber 
the urban poor (67 2 vs 51 8 per cent), and rural ooor /ith 
high level of education again outveigh the urban poor ' ith the 
same education level (cent-per-cent vs 41 7 per cent) 

hore rural tnan urban ooor from all castes are inaebtea , 
nigh caste 55 t> vs 47 4 per cent, lov caste 82 1 vs 46 8 
t>er cent ) , 

Here a marked and significant aistinction is fourvi betv^een 
tne rural and urban poor 

rne phenomenon of debt is so acute among tne poor tnat 

one ot the rural poor said 

" Apna Karz to bharana hi padata hai, bap-aada 
ka karz bhi ohaina padata hai " 

(One nas to repay the debt of oneself as well 
as Or his rather and rorefatner), 

Likew?ise an urban inrormant revealed that 

" Sabhl chahte ham ki karz na lena pade lekin 
bina karz aadmi bhukhon mar gayega ' ' 

(Everyone prefers not to go in for loan, but 
without loan one has to aie of hunger) 

The analysis of the purpose tor which the poor resort 

to borrowings Indicates that tnere are various reasons tor 

raising loans (see Table 5.17) The majority, in fact, 41 3 

per cent, have incurred no debt However, a significant 

percentage of the poor (37 3 per cent) did raise loan due to 

their domestic needs — the needs wnich they were not able 

to meet due to their meagre income. The second most important 

reason for borrowing is the marriage of daughters and sons 
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Tabic 5 17 

Reasons ror borro’ ing, an per cent 


Puroose or ^orrovang 

ouraa 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Uroan Poor 

Domestic needs 

59 3 

24 0 

37 3 

larraage 

0 7 

12 8 

8 3 

Econornac actavataes 

10 o 

4 R 

7 0 

t edacal e oenses 

0.0 

5 o 

3 5 

House constructaon and/or repaarang 

0,0 

2 8 

1 6 

Latagataon 

0 7 

1 2 

1.0 

Do not take loan except an 
emergencaes 

23 7 

48 8 

41 3 

Number o£ cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


(8 3 j>er cent) Another a thard reason for raisang loan as 
to promote econornac acta vat aes Illness accounts ror 3 5 per 

cent and nouse constructaon ror 1 6 per cent loan Some, say 
1 0 per cent,ancur debt tor latagataon 

When ve look at the pattern or borrov\ang rural-urban- 
wase, an anterestang contrast appears It is founa tnat 
more rural than urban poor are an debt cor several reasons 
(71,3 vs 51 2 per cent of the total) More rural than uroan 

■DOor ( 59 3 vs 24 0 per cent) borrovv to buy necessataes and 
promote thear economic activataes ( 10 6 vs 48 per cent) 

By contrast, more urban than rural poor incur debt on marraage 
(12 8 vs, 0 7 per cent), allness (5.6 vs zero per cent), 
house construction (2.8 vs. zero per cent) and litigataon 
(1 2 vs, 0 7 per cent). 
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A. fresh look at the nature or purposes reveals that tne 
poory whetner rural or urban, raise loan basically tor the 
tult illment of basic existential needs Sei_ondly , our aata 
io not suprort that the poor take loan for flimsy reasons, 
such as for gambling and buying liquor (Desai and Pillai, 

1972 140-141) May be that the poor ao not want to contess 
tnese reasons wnen asked directly 

Sources ot Parsing Loan One traditional source or raising 
loans tor the poor is the piofessional money-lenaers who 
charge exorbitant rate of interest Another source is petty 
shopKeepers vho give loan in both casn ana kina and make more 
money out of lending than by selling his goods (Desai and 
Pillaiy 1972 143), and mercilessly exploited the money-lending 
fraternity ^ho often doomeo the garb of gro«_ers (Desai and 
Filial, 1972 143) Its reason is that the poor buy their 
basic needs daily , as they cannot board Shops in tne loca- 
lities where the poor live sell almost everything in retail 
The poor are able to buy goods they need from these shops at 
a small scale ot retail Althougn this is nei_essary for the 
poor, the shopkeeper makes protit in selling less quantity 
at enhanced rate we tried to rind out the sources trom 
where the pool borrow in need Tne intormation was elicitea 
on tv o counts general sources or borrowing and souri^es of 
borrowing during emergency. The intormation regarding general 
sources of borrowing are shown in Table 5,18 

It is evident that nearly one-tifth ot the poor raise 
loans from their friends and relatives Next important source 



Table 5 18 
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Sources or borrov;ing , rn per cent 


Sources of Borrowing 

Rural Poor 

Urban Poor 

Rural + 
Uiban Pool 


(N - 150) 

iN =250) 

(iJ = 400) 


General sources 


Relatives and trienas 

36 

0 

9 

6 

ly 

5 

Honey -lender 

18 

7 

14 

0 

15 

5 

Shopkeepers 

10 

0 

l6 

8 

14 

3 

Employers 

0 

0 

6 

8 

4 

3 

Neighbours 

3, 

.3 

2 

8 

3 

0 

Banks 

3 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Co-operative soi,ieties 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

ilo iebt 

28 

7 

48 

8 

41 

3 

During emergency 

Friends and relatives 

57 

3 

42 

0 

47 

b 

Money-lender 

14 

0 

7 

2 

9 

8 

Provident fund 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

Do not borrow oi no debt 

28 

7 

48 

8 

41 

3 


or borrowing money is money-lender (15 5 per cent) and shop- 
keeoers (14 3 per cent) Other sources or gettini^ loan are 
employers (43 per cent), neighbours (3 0 per cent), bank 
(1 8 per cent), and co-ooerative societies (0 3 per cent) 

The three main sources ot raising loans toi the urban 
poor are shopkeepers ( 16 8 per cent), money-lenaers (14.0 
per cent), and friends and relatives (96 per cent) The 
corresponding sources for raising loan xor the rural poor are 
friends and relatives (36 0 per cent), money-lenders (18 7 
per cent), and shopkeepers ( 10 0 per cent) Note that these 
three are most common sources of raising loans for botn rural 
and urban poor The mam distinction is tnat shopkeepers are 





one or the princioal sources ot raj.sj.ng loan in urban areas, 
anJ frienas ana relatives in rural areas 

To sum up money-lender is a common source roi them 
Doth The urban poor tao more sources tor raising loan than 
the the rural ooor It is interesting to note tnat insuitu- 
tionalized credit agencies such as co-operative societies and 
banks are less pooular ' ith them both 

As regaras tne sources ot borrowing during emergency , 

47 6 per cent poor take loan rrorn mends and relatives, 
although it is more true ot the rural tnan of the urban poor 
( 57 3 vs 42 0 per cent) Ne\t important source wnich the 
poor tap tor debt is the money-lender (9 3 per cent), heie 
again the rural poor outspace the uroan poor The least 
popular source of borrowing dur g emergency is tne joor's 
provident fund and it is e'cclusivcly the urban characteristic 
(2 0 per cent) 

Payment ot Debt 

It IS generally said tnat the poor are caught into the 
VICIOUS circle due to debt the poor always remain in deot 
because in order to repay loans they take tresh loan. The 
majority ot the poor (26 0 per cent) take up additional jobs 
to repay loan. iJearly 24 0 per cent oay the debts trom tneir 
salary It is interesting to note that 9 0 per cent poor 
sell their dead property to repay their loans 

For rural poor, the additional jobs, ana tot the urban 
poor, salary ara the principal media for repayment of the 
loans (58.0 vs, 38.0 per cent) Next important source for 
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rural poor us tne sale or the jewellery and valuables ( 13 3 
per cent) , vhiie nor the uroan poor au litj.onal jobs and sale 
or the jc ellery are equally urnoortant (t 3 and b.4 net cent 
respectaveiy ) 

Case Study 3 

Manonar Lai, aijed 33 yejra , belonging to 3<_'"eaulea Caste, 
IS a migrant rrom a village or Uttar Praueon migrated to 

the city in search or an employment but railed to get it 
dov he IS self-employea as a sweeper ana earns Rs loO-lSO a 
month rie has to support a family ot tive ntemoers aho are 
staying with him The earning, tneretote, is not enough to 
support his camily Though his wife, too, sometimes earns 
by doing the same job, yet he has to incur loans from nis 
neighbours or from retailer where he buys oomsstic things 
At the time of interview, he was indebted to a local money- 
lender because he had to incur loan to marry tne eider 
daughter He thus narrated ahis story. ’4hen asKed about tne 
repayment of the loan, ne uttered 

" Karz mein paida hue , karz mein mara n a bhi nai " 

(I was born in debt/ ana am bound to die in ii^bt ) 

Case Study 4 

Banvari, 38 years, belonging to a Brahmin caste, hails 
rrom Kursauli village He is a petty cultivator ana his 
monthly income ranges between Rs 100-140 There are live 
members in his family In order to support his tamily, he 
carries on a petty business of grains He still finos 
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difficult to manage his ramily Very orten he had to taj<e 
loan trora the money-lender or big tarrners in tne village 
Regarding saving his view is " Knane to pura hota ni nahi, bachct 
}^ais.^ kar pay enge (earning is not enough tor tooo , hov 
<_an ve save)" 

In summary/ then/ the income or the poor ranges rrom low to 
th_ lowest most of the poor earn between Rs 100-300 a month to 
in such hard days as these Average income per montn per 
household for the rural txaor comes to Rs 197 3/ and tor tne 
urban poor Rs 2 69 6 Tne per capita income or tne rural poor 
IS Rs 31“^ 60/ of th^ urban poor Rs 660,24 / and or tne sample 
as a whole Rs 493 20, All this reflects the acute poverty 
ot the poor 

The source of the income of the most ot the househola 
is petty cultivation and agricultural wages and/or non-' 
agricultural wages 

The poor' s perception of the reasons for their meagre 
income is that they have limited means of income, insurticient 
earning, large number of hangers-on, and low wages While the 
rural poor consider the limited source ot income as the cause 
ot their meagre income, the urban poor thiriK insutricient 
earning 

In most ot the households, there is no earner e\.cept 
the principal earner, although ,ot course, it is more true of 
urban than of rural poor. The practice ot child labour is 
tound in their families In the majority ot cases, there is 
only one earner in the poor's family. Here urban poor out- 
space the rural poor 
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In most of the households, there are 5-8 Jependents on 
tne chiet earner Interestingly enough, the uroan poor have 
more dependents as compared to then rural counterparts 

Tne tangible reproducible vealth v;as analyseu in terms 
of househola material cossession, house o\ ned , land, ana 
livestoc/' Tiost or the rural poor lise and Keep high cost 
metallic utencils, most of the uroan poor use and piet.erve 
lo/ cost metallic utensils The main rurniture in tne poor's 
house 13 cot and/or planks, here the rural poor outnumber tne 
urban poor Radios, cycles, ana chairs are almost exclusively 
urban poo*"' s possessions 

The roor tame mostly milking animals such as cov;s , 
b\if falO'L-s , and goats In some cases pigs, ana hens are also 
domesticated by them The domestication or animal is much 
more popular in rural tnan in urban areas Tnese animals are 
considered valuable property by the poor The aomesticated 
animals supplement the income ot the poor 

The intangible repro-iucible v,ealth includes oanK depo- 
sits , securities, lir e “insurances , provident tund, etc 
Most ot the poor are unable to save aue to tneir meagre 
income A small percentage ot the poor wno ate able to save, 
they keep their savings in banks, insurance, and provident 
tund This IS mainly the urban phenomenon, although a 
small proportion ot the rural poor deposit tneir savings in 
banks 

Most of the poor do not get any benent from the wel- 
fare schemes ot the public and private agencies 
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rhe majority or the poor are inaebted They have 
incurred debts ror domest.ic neeas, marrj.aije , ana economic- 
activities More urban than rural ooor are inuebteJ The 
nain sources from vhere the poor borrow- are relatives , money- 
lenaers , friends, ana snopkeepers In emergency, tne poor 
deperk.1 more on mends, ana relatives than on money-lenders 
For the lepayment ot debts, the pool ao some aaJitional jobs 
and, in some cases, sell tneir valuables 



PART III 


NEED COMPONENT 

FOOD 

SHELTER 




CHAPTER SIX 


FOOD^ CLOTHING AND OTHER NSCESSiriES 


In the last tv,o chapters an att'^mpt was niaue to present 
the mcture o£ the occupational status ot the poor ana tneir 
income and assets It /•ras observed tnat cne occupations 
through which the poor secure tneir livelihood do not carry 
and bring power and prestige Also, tney yield tne low amount 
or economic return Tneir ownership of capital goods arvJ 
possession of the consumer goods are miserably poor The 
lov status ot occupations coupled v;ith meagre income , and 
poor capital wealth block their climbing in another position. 
The poor are, to borrow an insight from Karl Marx, coerced 
into selling their labour and thereby deprived of all control 
over the decision-making process Given the all encompassing 
way in which the economic component ot poverty atfects the 
poor, our focus here and in tne chapter to foJlow snitts to 
the basic human needs — food, clothing, and shelter, and 
other necessities 

A recent major document, I nternational Covenant on 
Economic and Cultural Rights , states that everyone nas a 
right "to an aaequate standard ot living tor himselr ana 
his family, including adequate food, clothing, and housing, 
and to tne continuous improvement or the living conditions" 
(ICECR, 1972 155), In view of this, we shall exairane now 
far the poor are able to meet their basic human needs in 
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terms ot rood, clothxng, and shelter/ and other necessities 

It must be borne in mind tnat it is not easy to Knovv tne 
consumption oattern ot the poor as tney buy their basic needs 
daily due to the economic constraints It is uirricult to 
knort hov much they spend on items or rood And/ ror tne 
noor's rescue/ there have sprung up petty snops in their 
localities which sell almost every item tney neea ihese 
shops sell smallest quantity ot things and/ thereoy help poor 
to adjust Aith their purchasing power (Desai anu Pillai/ 1972 
135) Due to the solit-retail pattern or buyin^/ most or tne 
poor cannot say how much they spend on dit rerent items or rood 
and other things Despite aitticuities , we collecteu tne data 
on the basic human needs of the poor Here our rocus will oe 
on (1) food/ (2) clothing/ and (3) other necessities 

FOOD CONSUMPTION 

Hunger is seen as an important enemy ana rooo as an 
important input into development (Green, I90l 96-103) "The 
conquest ot hunger", says Branat, "Calls tor much broader 
international and domestic er torts to ensure that the addi- 
tional tood reaches those who neeci it Government can- 

not sustain subsidised schemes tor long, an end to hunger can 
only be toreseen it there are more wage earners and more 
equitable distribution ot income" (Brandt, 1980 15). 

Pood is also seen as the basic human need and treedom 
from hunger as a basic human right It is a global as well 
as a national duty to make tood available to all, "The 
elimination of poverty is the most basic of human needs . . . 
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the quality of life is meaningless without health, which 
depends on proper nutrition and a healthy environment" (Brandt, 
1980 16). 

Pood is related to other basic needs, ‘Employment in 
agriculture and non-agricultural employment depending on tood 
flows from countryside is stressed (Brandt, 1980 16). So are 
the linkage of health to diet (Brandt, 1980 55) and the devas- 
tating effect of rural destitution on ecology and sustain- 
ability (Brandt, 1980 79) The poor die veary quickly and 
death is always a very present danger Unless the poor can 
get the minimum food to survive today there will be no tomorrow 
to enjoy 'Needs cannot be separated' (Brandt, 1980 90) , 

It is underlined that more food will not overcome hunger 
unless the hungry produce it themselves and are enabled to 
achieve employment (or self-employment) productive enough and 
adequately to buy it. 

One of the widely used indirect methods of estimating 
the extent of malnutrition, i.e., the nutritional status 
of a population, is to estimate it as that proportion of the 
population with energy intakes below some norm called ' require- 
ments' , There is a further widespread use of the average 
energy requirements of a population in determining an abso- 
lute poveirty line through the income-calorie intake relation- 
ship. There exists a consensus that a reference man in 
India requires 2,250 calories per capita per day (Sukhatme, 

196 5 j Patwardhan, i960) . According to Ojha, in terms of 
food grains (cereals and pulses), the calories required for 
urban areas would be 1500 (i.e 66.0 per cent of the total 
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requirements), and the same is estimated at 1800 (i e, 80 0 
per cent of total requirements) for rural areas. In quanti- 
tative terms, in order to obtain these calories food grams 
consumption of 518 gms per capita per day for the rural arefes 
and 432 gms per capita per day for the urban area are esti- 
mated (Ojha, 1971 25-47, Madalgi , 1967, 1968) We relied on 
two simple methods of estimating the poverty quantity of 
food grain consumption and expenditure on food consumption 

Quantity of Food Gram Consumption 

We tried to ascertain the quantity of per-day food 
gram consumption variety -wise , since both the variety and 
quantity of food are linked with the energy or calorie 
requirement tor physiology of human body Here six tood 
Items have been included (1) wheat and wheat products, 

(2) rice, (3) rou(^ cereals, (4) pulses, (5) vegetable, and 
(6) milk. 

Wheat and Wheat Products Consumption of wheat and 
wheat product varies quantitywise among the poor. The majo- 
rity of the poor in both rural and urban areas consume 1 0 
Kg. - 1 5 Kg wheat per day per family (64.6 vs. 73 2 per 
cent). Those who consume it 0 5 Kg -and-less, and 0 5 Kg - 
1.0 Kg, are more in rural than in urban areas (9 4 vs , 6,8 
per cent, and 15 4 vs 10 8 per cent, respectively) The 
proportion of those who consume 1.5 Kig -and-more is more or 
less equal in both the poor groups (10,6 per cent rural, 

9 2 per cent urban). 



The average per day per household quantity of v+ieat 
and v/heat products is 692 gms for rural and 712 gms for tne 
urban areas ^ and 705 gms for the sair.ole as a whole It shows 
that the differences between the rural and urban areas are 
consistently in the same direction^ but there is tendency for 
wheat consumption to be higher in the urban than in the rural 
areas 

Rice There is almost sinralarity in the consumption 
pattern of rice of both rural and urban poor The majority 
from them both rural and urban consume 0,5 Kg -and-less rice 
per day per household (74 0 per cent rural/ 73 2 per cent 
urban) The p>ercentage of those who consume 0 5-1,0 Kg rice 
per day per household is almost identical (18 8 F>er cent 
urban/ 18 0 per cent rural). Again, there is complete simi- 
larity between those consuming in between 1,0-1. 5 Kg, rice 
per day per household (8 0 per cent each) 

The average quantity of rice consumed per day per 
household works out to be 335 gms for rural, and 337 gms, 
for the urban areas, and 3 33 gms, for sample as a whole 
When we compare the average quantity of rice and vAieat con- 
sumed per day per household, there is a major difference. In 
both rural and urban areas the consumption of wheat is more 
popular than the consumption of rice. Its one reason may 
be because of cheap rate of vrfieat and high cost of rice 

Rough Cereals Consumption of rough cereals such as 
Bajra, Jowar, Maize, and Barley, etc , is much popular among 
the poor. Its consumption varies from 0 5 Kg. to 1.0 Kg., 
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or even more than that, but the majority of poor consume 
0 5 Kg -and -less, or 0,5 Kg -1 0 Kg rough cereals per day 
per household (76 6 per cent rural, 85 6 per cent urban, and 
23 4 per cent rural, 11 6 per cent urban, respectively) 

The average consumption of rough cereals per day per 
household is 380 gms In rural, 293 gms in urban, and 299 
gms for sample as a whole 

The preceding analysis shows that among food grains 
wheat flour is relatively more popular than rice and rough 
cereals, for it is being used in larger quantity by a larger 
proportion of the poor than the other two cereals. 

Pulses Pulses are the sole source of the protein for 
the poor. But the poor consume pulses less and less, for, a 
large proportion of the poor consume O 25 Kg -and -less pulses 
per day per household in both the rural and the urban areas 
(91 4 and 98 4 per cent, respectively) , The percentage of 
those using 0 25 Kg -and-more pulse is very small, 8 6 per 
cent rural and 1,6 per cent urban. The main pulse they use 
are gram dal and masoor dal. 

The per day per household average quantity of pulse 
consumed by the poor varies from 136 gms in rural to 127 
gms in urban to 131 gms. for sample as a whole 

Vegetables Vegetable is a major source ot vitamin 
for the poor. Cent per cent rural poor and 97 2 per cent 
urban poor use 0.5 Kg.-and-less vegetables per day per house- 
hold Only 2.8 per cent urban poor are able to consume 0.5 
Kg. -and -mo re vegetables 
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Table 6 1 

Quantity of per day per household consumption ot tood, 

in per cent 


Food Items and Quantity 

Rural Poor 

Urban Poor 

Rural -+ 

in Kg /Litre 

(N = 150) 

(N = 2 50) 

Urban Poor 
(N = 400) 


Wheat 


0 5 Kg -and-iess 

9 4 

6 8 

7.7 

0 5 Kg -1 0 Kg 

15 4 

10 8 

12 5 

1 0 Kg -1 5 Kg 

b4 6 

73 2 

70 0 

1 5 Kg -and-more 

10 6 

9 2 

9 8 

Average 

692 gms 

712 gms . 

705 gms 

Rice 

0,5 Kg -and-less 

74 0 

73 2 

73.5 

0.5 Kg -1 0 Kg 

18 0 

18 8 

18 5 

1 0 Kg.-l 5 Kg 

8 0 

8 0 

8 0 

Average 

335 gms. 

337 gmS , 

333 gms 

Rough Cereals 

0.5 Kg.-and-less 

76 6 

85 6 

83 2 

0 5 Kg. -1.0 Kg. 

23.4 

11.6 

16.0 

1 0 Kg -and-more 

0,0 

2 8 

1 B 

Average 

380 gms 

293 gms. 

299 gms. 

Pulses 

0,2 5 Kg -and -less 

91,4 

98 4 

95 8 

0 25 Kg -and-more 

8 6 

1.6 

4 2 

Average 

136 gms. 

127 gms. 

131 gms 

Vegetables 

0 5 Kg -and-less 

100 0 

97.2 

98 2 

0 5 Kg, -and -above 

0.0 

2 8 

1 & 

Average 

250 gms. 

2 57 gms . 

254 gms 

Mil); 

No consumption 

92.0 

94,4 

93 5 

0,5 Litre-and-lesa 

8.0 

5.6 

6 , 5 

Average 

20 ml. 

14 ml. 

16 mi. 
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The average quantity of vegetables consumed by the poor 
per day per household in rural areas is 2 50 gms and in urban 
areas 2 57 gms , while 2 54 gms tor sample as a whole 

Hilk One ot the rich nutritional diet is milk But 
the majority ot the poor do not use the milk at all (94.4 per 
cent urban and 92 0 per cent rural) Only a small percentage 
trom them both consume 0 5 litre-or-less per day per household 

The average quantity ot milk consumed by per household 
per day is very little i e 20 ml in rural and 14 ml in 
urban while 16 ml. for the sample as a whole 

To sum up the consumption of pulses, vegetables, and 
milk is very low among the poor Irrespective of their back- 
grounds Their main diet is wheat and wheat products, rice, 
and rough cereals Its obvious reason is their meagre income 

Consumption of Pat, Sugar and Non-Vegetarian Food 

In addition to cereals and vegetables, we tried to find 
out the consumption pattern of fat, sugar, and non- vegetarian 
food. Table 6 2 compresses the relevant information 

Edible Oil The edible oil provides the fat to the body 
The majority of the households consume edible oil upto 

10 gms per day (86,0 per cent rural and 72,8 per cent urban). 
There is relatively small percentage of households which 
consume more than 10 gms. of edible oil (14.0 per cent rural, 
27 2 per cent urban) 

The average quantity of edible oil being consumed by 
the poor per day per household comes to 8,4 gms. in rural 
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Table 6 2 

Consumption of fat^ sugar, and non-vegetarial 
food by the poor, in per cent 


Items 

Rural Poor 

Urban Poor 

Rural + 




Urban Poor 


(N = 150) 

(N ^ 250) 

(N = 400) 


Edible Oil 


0-10 gms. 

86,0 


72 8 

77 8 

10 gms -and-more 

14 0 


27 2 

22 2 

Average 

8 4 gms 

7 

7 gms 

7 2 gms 

Sugar/Holasses 

0-10 gms . 

92.6 


78 8 

84 0 

10 gms -and-more 

7.4 


21 2 

16 0 

Average 

5 7 gms 

7 

1 gms 

6 6 gms . 

Meat /Fish 

Do not use 

100.0 


90 8 

94 2 

100 gms , - and -less 

0.0 


9 2 

5 8 

Average 

0,0 gm 

4 

5 gms. 

2.8 gms 


Do not use 

100.0 


90 8 

94.2 

2 eggs-and-less 

0.0 


9 2 

5.8 

Average 

0 0 egg 

0. 

09 egg 

0,05 egg 


and 7 7 gms . in urban areas On the whole, the average 
consumption is 7 2 gms 

Sugar /Molasses The carbohydrate to the body comes 

mainly from sugar and/or molasses The sugar is generally 
consumed in the urban areas and molasses in rural areas , The 
consumption of the sugar and/or molasses is more popular 
among the urban than among the rural poor. Those who consume 
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more than 10 gms per day per household are more in urban 
than in rural areas (21 2 vs, 7 2 per cent) 

Average consumption of sugar/molasses per day per 
household comes to 5.7 gms. In rural^ 7 1 gms in urban and 
6 6 gms, as a whole 

Meat/Flsh The poor sometimes consume meat as well as 
fish We tried to know the quantity consumed per family per 
day It IS found that the urban poor outspace rural poor in 
consumption of meat and fish In rural areas/ there is no 
household consuming either meat or fish, while in urban areas 
there are 90 8 per cent households not consuming either fish 
or meat Those who consume sometime are very less (9 2 per 
cent) and that too a very little quantity 

The average consumption of meat/fish per day per house- 
hold IS 0,0 gm for rural, 4 5 gms for urban and 2 8 gms 
as a whole 

Egg The poor are not able to afford the expenses for 

eggs too However, the urban poor consume eggs (9 2 per cent). 

Cent per cent rural poor do not consume eggs, while 90 8 per 
cent urban poor do not consume it 

The average consumption of eggs per day per household 
is 0,0 egg for rural, 0 09 egg for urban, and 0 05 egg for 
sample as a whole 

These findings reveal that the level of consumption of 
edible oil, sugar, and non-vegetarian food items is very low 
among both the groups, whether rural or urban. 
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Reasons for Preferring the Kind and 
Quantity of Food the Poor Take 

As Table 6 3 shows, 7l.O per cent jxDor prater this kind 
of food because they cannot afford more quantity and ottier 
kinds of food, and 12 5 per cent find it cheaper Another 
12 0 per cent take tnis food because it is easily available 
There are only 4 5 per cent poor vho take this diet because 
of their food-habit 

Both rural and urban poor prefer such type of food 
because they can afford only this (65 3 per cent rural, 74 8 
per cent urban) Those who prefer this type of food due to 
Its easy availability are more in urban than in rural areas 
(16 4 vs 4 7 per cent) More rural than urban poor take 
this kind of food due to its cheapness (24 O vs 5.6 per cent) 


Table 6 3 

Reasons for the preference of the kind of food 
the poor take, in per cent 


Reasons 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

+ 

Poor 

1 Cannot afford for other things 

65 3 

74 8 

71 

0 

2 , Cheaper 

24 0 

5 6 

12 

5 

3 Easily available 

4 7 

16 4 

12 

0 

4 Food -habit 

6.0 

3 2 

4 

5 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

( 400) 


There is no marked distinction between those who take this 
food on account of their food -habit. 
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Reasons for Preferring the Kind and 
Quantity of Food the Poor Take 

As Table 6.3 shows, 71,0 per cent poor preter this kind 
of food because they cannot afford more quantity and other 
kinds of food, and 12 5 per cent find it cheaper Another 
12,0 per cent take tnis food because it is easily available 
There are only 4.5 per cent poor vho take this diet because 
of their tood-habit 

Both rural and urban poor prefer such type of food 
because they can afford only this (65 3 per cent rural, 74 8 
per cent urban) Those who prefer this type of food due to 
Its easy availability are more in urban than in rural areas 
( 16 4 vs 4 7 per cent) More rural than urban poor take 
this kind of food due to its cheapness (24 O vs 5.6 per cent) 


Table 6 3 

Reasons for the preference of the kind of food 
the poor take, in per cent 


Reasons 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

1, Cannot afford for other things 

65 3 

00 

71 0 

2 Cheaper 

24 0 

5 6 

12 5 

3 Easily available 

4.7 

16 4 

12.0 

4. Pood -habit 

6 0 

3 2 

4.5 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

( 400) 


There is no marked distinction between those who take this 
food on account of their food-habit. 
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It is, thus y clear that the poor prefer this kind of 
food because they are within their means, cheaper and easily 
available 

Monthly Expenditure on Food 

Nearly three-fifth of the poor ( 59 5 per cent) spend 
Rs. 150-200 per month per mensem on food basket while one- 
fifth spend Rs 100-150 Slightly over one-tenth of the poor 
spend Rs 200-250. A small proportion^ say 4 2 per cent, 
spend Rs 50-100 and only 3 8 per cent poor are able to spend 
RS 250-and-above per mensem per household on food items 

Those who spend Rs, 150-250 on food per mensem are in 
majority in both the areas {75 2 per cent urban, 6 4.6 per 
cent rural) More rural than urban households spend Rs. 100- 
150, and Rs 50-100 (23,4 vs, 19,2 per cent, and 10 0 vs, 0,8 
per cent, respectively). More urban than rural poor spend 
Rs. 2 50-and-above (4,8 vs. 2,0 per cent). 

It transpires, then, that, the urban poor spend more 
than their rural counterparts, and that the majority of the 
poor spend a major portion of their earning on food-basket. 

The average amount being spent per month per household 
on food basket is Rs . 160.3 for rural, Rs. 175 8 for urban 
areas, and Rs, 17/0,0 for sample as a whole 
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Table 6 4 

Monthly expenditure on food , in per cent 


Monthly Expenditure on Food 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural + 



Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Rs 

50-100 

10,0 

0 8 

4.2 

Rs 

100-150 

23 4 

19 2 

20.7 

RS 

150-200 

54.6 

62 4 

59.5 

Rs 

200-250 

10 0 

12 8 

11,8 

Rs 

2 50-and-abo ve 

2 0 

4 a 

3 8 

Number or cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


Average 

Rs. 160 3 

Rs 175 

8 RS 170.0 


CLOTHING 

The normal minimum in the rural area is a loincloth or 
dhoti for men^ a sari for women The labourers and poor 
cultivators seldom bear shoes Young children of the poor 
frequently go naked However/ in winters the poor do try 
their best to provide some clothing to the children, although 
not always possessed at the lowest income level The clothing 
for the poor during much of the year serves the purpose or 
covering the body, although it, at times ^ serves the function 
of decorating The social norm sets a cultural minimum to 
clothing -consumption The clothing needs vary according to 

the type of activities performed and its fulfillment depends 
upon the poor's living standards 

In urban areas, the situation is somewhat different, 
although it is similar to rural areas m many respects , The 
rxiral migrants bear the clothes as they did before their 
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migration The youngsters among the rural migrants in urban 
areas try to go urban way quickly/ of course, within their 
financial limits and limitations Others, who had lived in 
cities for a longer period of time, bear full paints, 
trousers, and pyjamas besides 'dhotis' , which at times bear 
a large number of patches as they grov; old However, the 
urban poor do vary in their clothing taste from their rural 
counterparts 

The expenditure on clothing vary depending upon nece- 
ssity, luxury, and partial satiation Barring exceptions, 
the poor's expenditure for clothing is dictated by necessity 
and partial satiation, the luxury exper>diture takes place only 
when they participate in socials — domestic or outside. 

The poor do not spend regularly on clothing, but a 
rough estimate of the monthly break-up on basis of their 
information has been worked out which shows that the majority 
of them (63 0 per cent) spend Rs , 25-and-less per month, 
while 23 5 per cent spend in between Rs 25-50 Those vAio 
spend Rs 50-7 5 are 11,0 per cent, and Rs 75-and-above 2 5 
per cent 

The urban poor spend more on their clothing than the 
rural poor For instance, more urban poor spend Rs 2 5-and- 
above than those of the rural poor (42,4 vs. 28*0 per cent). 

The average expenditure on clothing per month per 
household is Rs. 21,4 for rural poor, Rs, 20 1 for urban 
poor, and Rs, 20,5 for sample as a whole 
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Table 6 5 


Monthly expenditure 

on clothing, in per cent 


Monthly Expenditure on 
Clothing 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

Poor 

Rs , 2 5^and— less 

72 0 

57 6 

63 

0 

Rs 2 5-50 

19 3 

26 0 

23 

5 

Rs 50-75 

8.7 

12 4 

11 

0 

Rs 75-and-above 

0.0 

4 0 

2 

5 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 

Average (in Rs.) 

21 4 

20 1 

20 

5 


EXTENT OF POVERTY IN TERMS OF FOOD CONSUMPTION 

The Indian data reveals that expenditure on tood-grains 
constitutes an important part of the total cons\imer expendi- 
ture particularly for the low expenditure group In view of 
this , we prefer to measure the extent of poverty in terms of 
food-grain intake alone. 

As pointed out earlier/ in terms of food grains (cereals 
and pulses ) , it has been estimated that m the urban areas / 
the calories required would be 1500, for the rural areas the 
same is estimated at 1800 In order to obtain these calories, 
food-grains consumption of 5l8 gms per capita per day tor 
the rural and 432 gms. per capita per day for the urban area 
are estimated (Ojha, 1971 25-47, Madalgi, 1967, 1968) 

We relied on estimated quantitative norms for our 
measure of poverty , The actual consumption of food grains 
in quantitative terms has been compared with the estimated 
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norm, the short-fall j.n relation to the norm measures the 
poverty 

The difference in terms of quantity between the minimum 
calorie requirements and the actual consumption represents the 
nutritional deficiency 

Our data shows that the average consumption of food-grams 
per capita per day is 206 gms . in rural and 300 gms, in urban 
areas, while the nutritional norm for both the areas are 518 
gms and 432 gms respectively Thus, v;e observe a nutritional 
deficiency of (-60 2 per cent) in rural, and (-30.5 per cent) 
in urban areas (see Table 6 6). 


Table 6.6 

Extent of poverty based on minimum quantity ot 
food-gram and calorie requirements 


Criteraa 

Rural Poor 

Urban Poor 

1, Food-grains consumption p>er-capita 
per-day (in gms.) 

206 

300 

2 Nutritional norm per-capita per- 
day (in gms, ) 

518 

432 

3 Nutritional deficiency 
a Quantity (gms ) 
b Per cent 

-312 

-60,2 

-132 
-30 5 

4 Calorie obtained per-capata per- 
day 

7l6 

.10*1 

5 . Calorie norms 

1800 

1500 

6. Calorie deficaency 

-1084 

-459 


Similarly the calorie obtained per capita per day is 
7l6 calories in rural and 1041 calorie an urban areas, while 
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the calorie norm for these two regions are 1800 and 1500 
calories, respectively Thus we observe a deficiency in calorie 

of (-1084) in rural and (-459) in urban areas 

According to our estimate, it may be concluded tnat all 
the poor are absolutely poor in our sample 

CONSUMPTION OF OTHER NECESSITIES 

Although less important than food, clothing, and shelter, 
there are certain other necessities which cannot be isolated 
from such absolute survival factors In fulfilment of these 
necessities, cultural considerations and tastes oo play impor- 
tant role Among the poor groups, the principal area of other 
necessities are travel, entertainment, addiction, and postage 
(see Table 6,7) 

As Table 6 7 shows, the rural poor have no expense on 
the postage. Only a small percentage, 4 4 per cent urban poor 
spend Rs, 5-and-less a month, although the majority of them 
also do not spend The reason is obvious on the whole , no 
member of the rural poor stays outside, whereas the urban poor 
do have link with their native place The average expenditure 
on postage per month is Rs. 0,0 for rural, Rs, 0 11 tor urban 
and Rs . 0 06 for sample as a v^hole . 

Since the rural poor seldom move from their surroundings , 
so they have not reported expenses on travel. By contrast, a 
small proportion of the urban poor do sp>end on travel upto 
Rs, lO-and-above pjer mensem (16.2 per cent) The average 
expenditure on travel for urban poor is Rs, 1,04 pjer month 
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Table 6 7 

Monthly expenditure on other necessities , in per cent 


Items with Expenditure 

Rural Poor 

(N = 150) 

Urban Poor 

(N = 250) 

Rura 1 + 
Urban Poor 
(N = 400) 

Postage 





No expense 

100 0 

95 6 


97 2 

Rs , 5-and-less 

0 0 

4 4 


2 8 

Average 

Rs 0 0 

Rs. 0.11 

Rs 

0 66 

Trave 1 





No expense 

100.0 

83.8- 


89.5 

Rs. lO-and-less 

0.0 

14.2 


9.2 

Rs 10-and-above 

0.0 

2 0 


1 4 

Average 

Rs 0.0 

Rs 1 04 

Rs 

. 0.65 

Entertainment 





No expense 

99.4 

89,6 


93.2 

Rs 10-and-less 

0 6 

8 8 


5.8 

Rs 10-and-above 

0,0 

1 6 


1 0 

Average 

Rs 0.03 

Rs. 0 68 

Rs 

0.43 

Addiction 





No expense 

8.0 

6 0 


6.7 

Rs 10-and-less 

82 0 

83.2 


82.8 

Rs , 10-20 

8.7/ 

9 2 


9 0 

RS. 20-and-above 

1 3 

1 6 


1 5 

Average 

RS. 5 7 

RS 5 9 

Rs 

5.8 


In case of entertainment too, the urban poor spend more 
than their rural counterparts (10 4 vs, 0,9 per cent) It 
may be because the commercial means of recreation are avail- 
able mainly in cities. The average expenditure per mensem is 
Rs , 0,03 for rural, Rs , 0,68 for urban poor, and Rs 0.43 tor 
the poor as a whole. 
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Or all the items o£ expenditure, the addiction surpasses 
all 92 0 per cent rural and 94.0 per cent urban spend on soire 
kind of addiction. And, there is similarity between the 
pattern of their expenses the majority rrom them both spend 
Rs l 0 -and-les 2 on addiction (82.0 per cent rural, 83.2 per 
cent urban) The average expenditure on addiction for rural 
and urban poor is Rs . 5 7 and Rs , 5.9, respectively , and 
Rs , 5i8 for sample as a whole 

The foregoing discussion shows that both rural and 

urban poor spend their income's major part on food, clothing, 
Shelter, and other necessities 

Case Study 5 

Murari Prasad, aged 41 years, belonging to Yadava caste 
is from Maksudabad village He is a petty cultivator with 
3 bighas of land. His monthly income varies between Rs. 150- 
170. He supports a family of six members The earning, he 
said, is not adequate Hence his basic need is not met 
properly . 

Case Study 6 

Gulam Hasan, 32 years, belonging to Muslim community, 
is a resident of slum in Gwaltoli He is a rickshaw puller 
and earns about Rs , 2 50 00 a month There are seven family 
members who depend upon his earning. The money, he earns, is 
not enough for food. Therefore, his younger brother aged 17 
years too drives a rickshaw. Even then he is not able to 
manage his meals both times . 
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In conclusion, then, the average quantity of food con- 
sumption in respect of wheat, rice, rough cereals, pulses, 
vegetables, and milk is very low Similarly, there is extre- 
mely low level of consumption of edible oil, sugar and mola- 
sses, meat and fish, and eggs There is relatively high 
expenditure on food 

The quantity of average per day grain consumed by the 
poor IS too low to give them the required calorie The condi- 
tion of the rural poor is worse than the urban poor 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE SHELTER 


The shelter is one o£ the important basic needs ot human 
being for which he has been struggling eversince (Abrams^ 1964) 
No surprising, therefore, that most societies have developed 
permanent shelter structures which provide protection from 
elements and preserve privacy ot the members ot the household 
Adequate housing is desideratum also because of some minimal 
level of decency below which no tamily should have to live 
Not only are the shelter structures useful, but they are also 
symbols of the value cherished in society They usually tell 
us something about the prestige structures , and attractive 
locations (Hoebel, 1949) The consumption has the status 
significance (Veblen, 1953), and of all consumption expendi- 
tures, housing has the greatest personal and financial impor- 
tance, It affects the vision of the people differently (Schorr, 
1966 151-164) Housing reflects, however, more than the 
prestige system The housing pattern tells us about the 
building tradition, technology, and resources of society 
(Achwal, 1977), as also about the reward structure of the 
society The choice of the house is limited by the income, 
and occupation. For instance, the slum is "the area of 
minimal choice", for here the "losers" congregate having in 
common only their poverty (McKenzie, l96l 35), 
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To be sure, the housing structures have several other 
social implications as well First, the £our-v;alls o£ the 
house are social tacts, they limit and direct interaction 
(Greer and Orleans, 1962 634-646) Secondly, the clustering 
o£ similar houising creates a neighbourhood with similar people 
which has consequences for differential association and social 
behaviour Thirdly, the address carries social meaning 
(Beshers , 1962) Various stereotypes are used about those 
who live in poor houses and neighbourhood (Rooman, 1964 69-69) 
Fourthly, the neighbourhood affects life chances. Fifthly, 
many of the public goods and services are administered by the 
nature of neighbourhood areas Sixth, and finally, the spatial 
concentration of persons with the same ethnic background tends 
to limit the scope of the person's social world, his knowledge 
of the larger society, and his access to that society (cans, 
1962) 

Thus, from the viewpoint of utility, status symbols, 
technology and resources, reward structure of society, choice, 
and social implications , the housing condition or the poor is 
of the vital importance Since the poverty is said to be 
closely related to the shelter (Hunter, 1964, Barnes, 1931), 

It was thought proper to analyse poor's housing condition 
The main focus of this exercise will be on ownership pattern, 
the kind of houses and accommodation available in them, the 
overcrowding and congestion and their implications, housing 
facilities — ancillary and essential, worthwhile ness of 
houses during various seasons, distance of residence from 
place of work, reasons for residing in these houses, and 
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their aesthetic values, and aspiration to own a new house 
All these aspects of shelter-structures will, we hope, retlect 
the housing condition of the poor 

Pattern of Ownership ot Houses 

The pattern of the poor' s ownership of houses is clear 
from Table 7 1 As is evident from the table, 63 5 per cent 
poor have their own house and the rest of the 36 5 per cent do 
not have a simple refuge, providing privacy ana protection 
against the elements Of those who do not own a shelter, 
most live in a rented house (32.6 per cent), and a minority ot 
them (3 9 per cent) share tne accommodation with others like 
him 

A contrast between the pattern of ownership of house 
appears quite clearly when the two groups of poor — rural and 
urban/ are compared. The majority of the rural poor possess 
their own houses (96,7 vs, 43 6 per cent) Conversely, the 
majority of the urban poor live in rented houses (52 4 vs 
zero per cent). There is almost similarity between those 
sharing the accommodation with others (3 3 per cent rural and 
4 0 per cent urban) , The distinction between the pattern of 
ownership of houses of rural and urban poor is marked and 
significant (.01) 

The houses in which the majority of the urban poor 
(44.3 per cent) live are owned by private individuals, 
followed by the public agency (12,1 per cent) The rural 
poor have no such solutions , 



Table 7 1 


The pattern of houses owned by the poor, in per cent 


Pattern of Housing 

Rural Poor 

(N = 150) 

Urban Poor 

(N = 2 50) 

Rural 
Urban 
(N = 

■+ 

Poor 

400) 

Pattern of ownership 

Own house 

96 7* 

43 6* 

63 

5 

Rented house 

0 0 

52 4 

32 

*6 

Shared accommodation 

3 3 

4 0 

3 

9 

Kind of houses 

llud houses (Kachcha) 

59 3 

73 6 

68 

1 , 

Hut 

32 0 

14 4 

21 

0 

Mud -and -brick (Chhaliwala) 

8 7 

10 8 

10 

0 

Brick-house (Pakka) 

0 0 

1 2 

0 

3 

Number of rooms 

Single room but partitioned 

0.0 

4 0 

2 

5 

Single -room 

76 7 

92 0 

86 

3 

Two -rooms 

22 0 

2 8 

10 

.0 

Three- rooms 

1 3 

1 2 

1 

2 


*Signi£icant at .05 Level. 


The preceding analysis indicates that private inaivi- 
duals acquire the land, construct houses, and rent them out to 
the poor The government has not been able to provide suffi- 
cient accommodation leaving enough scope for private indivi- 
duals to operate , It is further clear that the majority of 
the rural poor own a shelter, whereas the majority of the 
urban poor do not possess any shelter. Here rural poor seem 
to be in somewhat better position than those of the urban poor 
The data regarding the ownership of the houses by the 
poor may mask the reality unless the type of their houses are 
known. Another look at Table 7,1 shows the type of houses 
the poor live in. The kinds of houses owned by the poor. 





an descending order, are Kachch a mud houses (60.7 per cent). 


huts -thatched , mud, or rags, or scrap materials (21 0 per 
cent), chhalllwala made of mud and brick (10 0 per cent), and 
pakka houses made by bricks (0 3 per cent) If the figures 
of the mud houses and huts are combined together, it shows 
that 89 7 per cent poor live in very low standard houses 
Although one out of every ten poor has a house made of mud 
and bricks, but the quality of their houses is hardly superior 
to the earlier two A small percentage (0.3 per cent) live in 
houses made of bricks Perhaps these are houses constructed 
by the government or by private agencies and individuals 

More urban than rural poor live in mud houses (73.6 vs, 
59.3 per cent) and more rural than urban poor dwell in huts 
(32.0 vs, 96 per cent) A small percentage of both the 
groups live in chhalllwala , i e,, houses made by mud and 
bricks (10.8 per cent urban and 8 7 per cent rural poor) A 
Small fraction of solidly built houses by bricks is exclusively 
owned by the urban poor (1,2 per cSnt) May be, these are 
government built houses 

The real housing condition of the poor may better be 
known, if we look at the accommodation available in houses 
the poor live xn. This calls for taking notice of rooms in 
the poor's houses. Table 7.1 shows that the vast majority 
of the poor (8&.8 per cent) pass their life in one roomed 
houses. As against this, only one out of every ten poor 
lives in two-roomed house, and less than one out of hundred 
lives in a three-roomed house. 



If the percentage is split rural-urban-wise , it is 
evident that the proportion of the poor possessing one -roomed 
houses IS higher in urban areas (96 O vs 76 7 per cent) and 
of those possessing two-roomed houses is higher in rural 
areas (22.0 vs. 2 8 per cent). There is almost similarity 
between the status of the rural and urban poor in case ot a 
three-roomed houses (1 3 and 1,2 per cent, respectively) 

This, then, shows that the typical living accommodation 
IS a single-room tenement (cf Singh and D'souza, 1980 42) 

Even among those living in one room, many pass their nights on 
the pavements, in sheds, and beneath the tree A small pro- 
portion, say, 11 2 per cent, live in two-or- three roomed 
houses 

Table 7 2 summarizes the relationship between occupation, 
income, education, and caste of the poor, and the pattern ot 
ownership of the houses. 

The majority of the poor in rtiral areas from wage earning 
category own the house, while in urban areas wage earners own 
the houses in relatively lesser proportion However, in urban 
areas, cent-per-cent salary earners own the house It reveals 
the fact that the ownership of house is related with the kind 
of jobs the poor are engaged in 

Income-wise ownership of house discloses the fact that 
in rural areas poor from all income brackets are owning a 
house, while, in urban areas, the majority of the poor in the 
income brackets of Rs, 200-300 and Rs. 300- 500- and -above do 
not possess house (55.7 and 60 5 per cent). The relationship 
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between income and ov;nership of house seecn to be marked and 
significant (.01 level) 

Cent-per-cent highly educated rural poor own a house, 
while only SO.O per cent highly educated urban poor own 

Those from low caste rural poor outveigh the urban poor 
in ov;nership of house. The relationship between two variables 
seem to be significant (.01 level) flore rural poor from 

all the castes are owning a house, while in urban areas poor 
from all the caste have lesser chances for owning a house 
The caste of the poor and ownership of the house seem to be 
related. The difference is marked and significant 

Congestion of Domestic Life 

The niimber of the family members and other persons 
sharing the same accommodation speaks volumes about the 
housing condition of the poor. As is evident from Table 7*3, 
not a single poor live in a house alone, his rooms are shared 
by some one Nearly one-third of the poor live in the house 
with their wives and children, three-tenths with their siblings, 
and one-fifth with their parents , The rest of others live with 
their friends and relatives, near and far In other ways, 
in most of the cases wife, children, siblings arvd parents, 
and, in few cases, relatives and friends, share the accommo- 
dation the poor have 

There is an obvious difference between rural and urban 
poor with regard to the people staying with them. In rural 
areas, more siblings (48,0 per cent) and parents (45 3 per cent) 
live with the poor. In urban areas, by contrast, wives and 
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Table 7.3 

Family members and others sharing the same accommodation, 

in per cent 


Persons Charing the 
Accommodation 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 

U rban Poor 

viife and children 

1 4 

51 6 

32 7 

Siblings 

48 0 

18 4 

29.5 

Parents 

45 3 

4.8 

20 0 

In-laws 

5 3 

10 4 

8 5 

Friends 

0 0 

12.8 

8 0 

Relatives 

0.0 

2 0 

1 3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


children (51 6 per cent), followed by siblings (18.4 per cent) 
live with the poor More relatives and frienos ot the urban 
poor live with them as compared to the rural poor (25 2 vs. 

5 3 per cent). Interestingly, barring in-laws friends and 
other relatives do not share the rural poor's accommodations, 
whereas all of them live with the urban poor Why it is so? 
One reason is that friends and relatives, who migrate from 
rural areas, go to their relatives in urban areas Secondly, 
the urban poor's constraints compel them to live with as many 
as less persons possible, so they live with their wife and 
children Furthermore, poor's houses serve as places where 
the people come to stay on the basis of village , region , and 
caste group In case of the rural poor, wives, children, 
siblings, and parents all live together unless there is 
separation of uholr joint families. 
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Overcrowding in the poor' s houses is reflected from 
Table 7 4 v/hich shows the number or persons living with them 
Despite the contextual background large number of family 
members share a single room tenement For instance, 76,7 per 
cent rural poor' s as against 92 0 per cent urban poor' s 
families share one roomed houses In terms ot the number of 
family members, these one room tenements accommodate from 2 
to 7 members -and -mo re However more rural than urban poor' s 

one room tenements accommodate 7-and-more family members The 
rural poor who possess two-roomed houses again accommodate 
more members {7-and -above) in their tenements than the urban 
poor (93.9 vs 57 1 per cent) Here we find that the over- 
crowding in these tenements is very high, beyond what one 
expects 

People who live under such crowded conditions obviously 
have little privacy, which has effects upon interpersonal 
relations "So far as the children are concerned" , says 
Frazier, "the house becomes a veritable prison for them" 
(Frazier, 1957 636). Most studies of lower-class and slum 
life have shown importance of peer-group relations developed 
under these very conditions, where slum streets, sidewalls, 
lanes, and alleys become important^ places for promoting such 
contacts (Jacobs, 1961). Hartman (1963 113-131) calls this 
factor as an interplay of slum dwellers between "inside and 
outside" , both in physical and social senses . 
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Table 1 i 

Overcrowding in poor's houses according to size of family 
and number of rooms, in per cent 






Size ot 

Family 




Number of 
Rooms 

Rural Pool 


Urban Poor 

Cases 


2-5 

5 7 

7 + 

V.. 

2-5 

5-7 

7+ 

Single room 
but parti- 
tioned 

0.0 

0,0 

0 0 

(0) 

70 0 

10.0 

20 0 

(10) 

Single room 

12 2 

37 4 

50.4 

(115) 

51 3 

28.3 

20 1 

(230) 

Tirfo rooms 

0.0 

6.1 

93 9 

(33) 

14 3 

28 6 

57 1 

(7) 

Three rooms 

50 0 

0.0 

50.0 

(2) 

66 7 

0.0 

33 3 

(3) 

Number of 
cases 

(15) 

(45) 

(90) 

(150) 

(128) 

(68) 

(54) 

(250) 


Purposes for Which Rooms are Used 

The quality of life and living of the poor is better 
reflected from the purposes for which their houses are usea. 

As IS evident from data the majority of the poor (95 5 per 
cent) use their living rooms tor multr -purposes , such as 
sleeping, cooking, storing, and so on, A small percentage, 
say, 0,5 per cent, use these rooms for cooking and store only, 
and 0,6 per cent for sleeping purposes 

There is almost similarity in the purposes for which 
houses are used by the rural and urban poor. Both ot them 
use rooms basically for multi-purpose (96.0 per cent rural, 
95.2 per cent urban), or for cooking and store (40 per cent 
rural, 3 6 per cent urban) One distinction between the two 
groups is that while 1,2 per cent urban poor use their rooms 
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for sleeping purpose, none does so in rural areas Briefly 
put, the poor irrespective of their contextual background, use 
their Single-room tenements for all purposes, as they have no 
choice For them, therefore, there is no question of rooms 
for separate purposes such as kitchen, bedroom, reading room, 
etc 

Let us pause to look at the implications of congestion 
of domestic life The crowding in the home affects family 
relations in a number of ways (Plant, 1937), Despite the 
strongest desire for privacy, the compulsions of che house axe 
such that girls must often dress, "make themselves up" , move 
around, and sometimes use the bathroom in someone else's 
presence Boys sleep in the same room as their elder perform 
their bodily functions in the same enclosures Husband and 
wives cannot keep their intimacies or arguments a private 
matter Fathers are seen in their underwear, mothers while 
in labour, and sisters during their period Sometimes there 
are disclosures that could lead to serious consequences 
abortions, incest, illegitimacy, adultery, and narcotics scars 
The family is denied of a closet which every family is 
Supposed defecation, intercourse, parental arguments, and 
dressing 

The lack of privacy robs cultural rulings of modesty 
and shyness disappears Sharing the same bathroom and bed- 
room threatens both affection and authority 

The matter get further worse when the people with whom 
there is relation 'drop in' without warning on subsequent 
occasions. The domestic gatherings among the working class 
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people are restricted to relatives (Young and Willmont^ 1962, 
Reiss, 1959 182-195, Berger, 1960, Litwak, 1960 385-394, 
Komarovsky, 1946 686-698). The social gatherings which bring 
together different age and sex groups are uneasy and awkv/ard 
affairs It is not surprising that families become "victims 
of biological, psychological and social consequences of the 
physical and social environment" (Indian Conference ot Social 
Uork, 1957 81) 

Housing Facilities 

Let us now look at the physical facilities or shelter- 
structures of the poor. We divided the housing amenities into 
two broad categories ancillary and essential In ancillary 
amenities were included light and ventilation arrangement and , 
in essential amenities water facility, latrine, bathroom, 
electric supply and kitchen room. 

It IS evident from the de te available with us that only 
slightly over one-fifth of the poor* s houses have provision 
for windows, nearly four-fifths of the houses lack ventilation® 
More rural than urban poor's houses have windows (49 3 vs 
6.0 per cent) This, then, shows that houses, by and large, 
lack the ventilation The urban poor’ s houses are not venti- 
lated perhaps because they get little space arvd their houses 
and huts are made of rags, thaches, and mud So they have 
provision only for entrance and exit. Rural poor have huts 
and mud houses which are relatively stronger than those of 
the urban poor's. Therefore, many of them have provision for 
some sort of ventilation. Furthermore, bad conditions of 
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housing in rural areas are^ to a great extent, compensated by 
the lack of congestion, the limitless ooen spaces and fresh 
air in the rural areas (see Table 7 5) 

We, then explored about the provision of sun light in 
poor's houses It is evident from Table 7 that 63 0 per 
cent houses have no provision for sun-light And, here again, 
the houses with the provision of sun-light are more in rural 
than in urban areas (54 7 vs 26 4 pier cent) 

It transpires, then, that poor's houses have edge over 
urban poor's house from the viewpoint of availability of sun- 
light in them, although there is inadequate light and circula- 
tion in the houses of them both 


Table 7 S 

Amentities in poor's houses, in per cent 


Proportion of the Poor's Houses with Amenities 

Amenities 

Rural Poor Urban Poor Rural + Urban Poor 
(N = 150) (N = 2 50) (N = 400) 


Ancillary amenities 


Ventilation 

49.3 

6.0 

22.2 

Sun-li^t 

54 7 

2b. 4 

37 0 

Essential amenities 

Bath-room 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

Kitchen 

0 7 

0.4 

0.5 

Latrine 

0.0 

2 4 

1 5 

Water-supply 

0 0 

2.4 

1.5 

Electricity 

0.0 

4 4 

2,8 
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As regards the essential housing amenities , none or the 
houses, v,ihether rural or urban, has separate bathroom tacility. 
They manage to take bath in open or have curtain arrangements 
cor that 

Likewise, the poor's houses lack separate kitchen faci- 
lity, they cook where they live Only a small proportion of 
rural (0 7 per cent) and urban (0 4 per cent) have a provision 
for separate kitchen 

In all only 1 5 per cent poor's houses have latrines, 
and. It IS confined to urban houses only The rural p>oor 
have no provision for latrines 

The rural poor's houses lack electricity completely, but a 
small fraction of the urban poor's houses have electricity 
(4 4 per cent) Like electricity facility, the provision for dri- 
nking water is confined to the urban poor' s houses only 

The foregoing analysis reveals a very dismal picture 
indeed It becomes all the more depressing in Kanpur — one 
of the biggest KAVAL town groups of the biggest state of India 
The condition of rural households seems to be worse than 
urban ones , 

Since the amenities like water, latrines, and electri- 
city are essential for human survival, we further probed 
about how the poor manage them For the majority of the poor, 
open space serves the purpose of lavatory (95 8 per cent). 

Only a small percentage, say, 4,2 per cent, make use of 
latrines. There is no latrine in rural poor's houses. They 
prefer to perform th<» ablutions in the open. They use field 
as far away as possible from their homes At night, at times 
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the lanes and refuse heaps are used by old and adults, and 
small children practically always defecate immediately before 
their homes People in villages do not like latrines within 
the house, especially near the kitchen ana also they are not 
accustomed to it In urban areas, too, the majority of poor 
use open space (93 2 per cent) resulting in discriminate 
defecation and urination among children and some adults 
However, a small percentage of them use municipality latrines 
(2 8 per cent) or share latrine with others (16 per cent). 

Only 2,4 per cent have provision tor latrines in the^r hous-^s 
for private use This further speaks of the lov/ level of 
living of the poor. It may be mentioned a.n passing that 
approximately two-thirds of the slums ot Kanpur have no comm- 
unity latrines, one latrine being used by an average of 
eighteen people (Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply, 1957 
15) Similar conditions have been found elsewnere (see Sen, 
1960 160 for Calcutta, Town and Country Planning Organization, 
1975 for Delhi, Wiebe, 197 5 28-29 for Madras, Bhatt, 1972 
849-850 for Ahmedabad? Desai and Pillai, 1972 49-50 for Bombay) 
In so far as the drinking water is concerned, there are 
two main sources of procuring drinking water wells (48.3 per 
cent), and public water taps (37 5 per cent) A small percen- 
tage of the poor depend on others' water taps (6.7 per cent). 
In some cases, water is used from ponds (6*0 per cent) In 
all these cases water has to be carried from some distance 
from the source of water Only one out of sixty-seven poor 
own water tap in his house* 
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Sources ot latrine 

Table 7 6 

and drinking 
in per cent 

water for the 

poor , 


Proxxirtion of 

the Houses vuth Amenities 

Rural Poor 

(N = 150) 

Urban Poor 

(H = 250) 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 
(N = 400) 

Sources of lavatory 




Use open space 

100.0 

93 2 

95 8 

Municipality latrine 

0 0 

2.8 

1.7 

Own latrine 

0 0 

2 4 

1 5 

Share with others 

0 0 

1 6 

1 0 

Sources of drinking water 



wells 

84 0 

26 8 

48 3 

Public water-tap 

0 0 

60.0 

37 5 

Share with others 

0 0 

10 8 

6 7 

Pond s 

16 0 

0.0 

6 0 

Own water-tap 

0 0 

2 i 

1.5 


For the rural poor# the mam sources of drinking water 
are wells (84,0 per cent) and ponds (16 0 per cent) As 
against this# the urban poor had to depend on various sources 
For instance, three-fifths ot the urban poor depend on public 
water taps, a little over one-fourth on wells and one-tenth 
on water taps of neighbours Only 2 4 per cent own the taps 
in their houses 

This, then, shows that the poor's houses do not have 
adequate water facilities, and whatever sources are, they 
are not satisfactory from the hygienic point of view. The 
running water supply has yet to reach the villages in general, 
and the poor's localities in particular 
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It must be Kept in mind that there is generally snort 
supplies o£ water in Kanpur city, and tor that matter, in most 
Indian cities {Bharat Sevak Samaj, 1958 28, Bhatt, 1912, 

Desai and Pillai, 1972, Sen, i960, Wiebe, 1975) Also there 
IS inadequate distribution of water in these areas. The 
drinking water available is frequently contaminated Public 
/;ater taps — the chief sources of vater tor drinking ana 
bathing in localities poor live — are shared by a large 
number ot families Filth and mud accumulate around public 
vater taps 

^^Jhen asked about the house , one rural interviewer 
remarked 

" Naseeb mein qhar kahan hai , lo hai bhi wah 
bhl narak se badhkar *' 

(It is not ordained in fate to own a bouse, 
whatever is there it is worst than a hell) 

Similar was the response ot an urban poor 
Light Arrangement 

Finally, we elicited intormation regarding the light 
arrangement made by the poor in their houses. The mam means 
of light IS Dhibari , the earthen lamps or lamps made out ot 
small bottles (82,4 per cent) As against this, 14,8 per 
cent use metallic kerosene lamps or lanterns Only 2 8 per 
cent houses have electricity. 

In rural areas, there is no electricity, where the poor 
live Nearly 99,0 per cent use clay lamp or lamps made out 
of small bottles , Only slightly over 1 0 per cent use 
lanterns or other metallic lamps. Similar is the pattern of 
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light arrangement rn urban poor's houses uxyie rural poor, 
tne majoLity of tne urban poor aiso use clay laraos (72 3 per 
c^nt) As comoareJ to tne rural jxjor, relatively a larger 
perc^=“ntagp or urban poor use lantern and metallic lamps (22 8 
per cent) A small prooortxon ot them use electrii^ity (4 4 
per cent) as ^ell 

Tnia, tnen, shows that clay lamus or lamps tuaoe by small 
bottles are most pooular means of lignt in the houses or the 
poor Secona imtxtrtant means is the metallic lamps or lanterns 
The electricity is least used by them While in rural areas 
clay lamps are popular, in urban areas all the three are used 
The poor's houses, thus, lack proper agency by which objects 
are rendered visible during the night 

Not only that there is lack of lignting inside the 
houses of the poor Even outside, there is inadequate light 
in their localities Many areas plung into near-darkness as 
the sun goes down Public lighting by electricity is missing 
All sorts of difficulties are faced by the poor during the 
night they stumble up lanes and race difficulty in locating 
the latrines or open spaces for latrines at night Their 
school-going children seldom find places with surticient liqnt 
to study It IS easier to escape tor people committing crime 
in the darkness 

Worthwhileness of Poor's Houses in 
Dirierent Seasons 

The poor's satisfaction or dissatisfaction with then, 
houses may be ascertained by knowing their expetiences of 
living during different seasons of the year 
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Tablr 7 7 3ho';s that the houses ror the majority of tne 
Tjoor are insecure throughout the year arvJ provide minimal 
protection from the elements Ho/ever the urban poor tinl 
tneir houses more insecure than rhe rural poor (99 6 vs 90 0 
per cent) Among those ^ho are satistiej with tneir housing 
con.il tion in different seasons, the rural poor outnumber tne 
urban poor (10 0 vs 04 per cent) 

Although all seasons are troublesome for both rural and 
urban poor, most troublesome season ror them ootn is rainy 
season, followed by winter and summer The poor’s nouses are 
built or muds or bricks without olaster and vith roors or 
reeds, leaves, or grass Ilany huts are startiing on the support 
of the bamboo sticks and rags and scrap materials. 3om<=’ or 
tnese buildings in which poor live are structurally in a 
deteriorated condition and almost beyond repairs Not a 
monsoon passes through without the collapse ot several or the 
old structures resulting in ueath to many and untold [nis<=ry to 
many more v^tio are renoered homeless fhe huts and mud houses 
develop holes or cracks through vhich rainy water learcs, 
resulting in destruction of the hard-earned clothes, grains and 
other household materials 

In winter season, the poor shiver under the cold waves 
And, when winter is accompanied by rains, the coniition 
becomes worse The best season for them both is summer, as 
they manage to sleep in the open during the night, and under 
some shadow during tne day On the whole, houses of the poor 
are not convenient and secure throughout tne year. 
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Tabic 7 7 shows that the houses ror thtf majority ot the 
poor are insecure throughout the year aa.i provide minimal 
nrotection from the elements Hovever the utcan poor tird 
tneir houses more insecure than the rural r-oor (99 6 vs 90 0 
per cent) Among those v/ho aie satistied with tneir housing 
condition in ditterent seasons, the rural poor outnumber tne 
urban ooor (10,0 vs 0 4 cent) 

Although all seasons are troublesome tor both rural and 
urban ooor/ most troublesome season ror them botn is rainy 
season/ follovjed by winter and sumrrier The poor' s houses are 
built of muds or bricks without olaster and ^ith roors or 
reeds, leaves, or grass Many huts are standing on th'^* support 
of the bamboo sticks and rags and scrap materials. 3om<=^ or 
tnese buildings in which poor live are structurally in a 
deteriorated condition and almost beyond repairs Not a 
monsoon passes through without the collapse ot several oi the 
old structures resulting in deatn to many and untold misery to 
many more who are renaered homeless The huts ano mud houses 
develop holes or cracks through v?hicb rainy water leases, 
resulting in destruction of the hard-earned clothes, grains and 
other household materials 

In winter season, the poor shiver under the cold waves. 
And, when winter is accompanied by rains, tne condition 
becomes worse The best season for them both is summer, as 
they manage to sleep in the open during the night, and under 
some shadow during tne day On the whole, houses or tne poor 
are not convenient and secure tnroughout tne year 
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Table 7 7 

Poor's Perception of VJorthv/hileness of Houses in 
ditferent seasons, in p)er cent 


Perception of the Poor 

Rural 

Poor 

Uroan 

Poor 

Rural 

Uroan 

)- 

Poor 

1 Ins'^cute throughout the 
year 

90 0 

99 6 

93 

8 

2 normal throughout the 
year 

10 0 

0 4 


1 

number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400J 


Reasons ror Residing in Sub-st^n^-iard Houses 

The reasons aue to which tne poor aie compelled to reside 
in the sub-standard houses are presented in Table 7 8 Tne 
majority of the poor (63 5 per cent) live in these houses 
because they are theirs A little over 29 O per cent live in 
them due to their lower rental value and over 4.0 per cent 
because or proximity to work place A little less than 3 0 
per cent find these houses close to their relatives, while 
0 3 per cent had no alternative but to live in them 

The rural poor live in these houses mainly because tne 
houses are their own (96 7 per cent) The other less impor- 
tant reason is the nearness or tneir residence to their 
relatives (33 per cent). In case of the urban poor, tne 
mam reason for staying in these houses is tneir lower rental 
value (46.4 per cent), although a significant percentage of 
them live there because the houses are tneir own (43,6 per 
cent ) The proximity between residence and place of work 
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I able 7 8 

Reasons tor residing in the sub-standard nouse, in per cent 


Reasons 

Rural 

Poor 

Ur jan 
Poor 

Rural 4 
Urban Poor 

Ov/n house 

96 7 

-J3 6 

b3 5 

Lov lent 

0 0 

46 4 

29 0 

Pro ■'.imity to work-place 

0 0 

o 8 

4 3 

Nearness to lelatives 

3 3 

2 8 

2 9 

Cornoulsio ns 

0.0 

0 4 

0 3 

Number ot cases 

( ISO) 

(250) 

( 400) 


accounts tor 6 8 per cent, and relatives tor 2 8 per cent 
urban poor A little less than half per cent had no other 
alternative but to live in these nouses 

This, tnen, shows that the Xo\ rent and the ownership o± 
houses are tne twin causes ror ooor' s stay lai tnese houses 

Decoration ot the Houses 

vie tried to go beyona mere survival to ptobe tne aesthetic 
sense or the poor A small percentage ot the poor keep tneir 
houses well decorated (3 0 per cent) and it is exclusively the 
characteristic of the urban areas As against tnis, a signi- 
ficant percentage of tnem ( 37 0 per cent) are not interested 
in decorating their houses , Here rural poor outnumber the 
urban poor (63 3 vs 21 2 per cent) The lack of money 
deters majority ot the poor (58 7 per cent) from thinking about 
decoration of the houses. In this case, the urban poor out- 
number the rural poor (72 O vs, 36 7 per cent) A little 
over one per cent find lack ot time and tnis is exclusively 
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uroan response This, tnen, shovs thit th^ poverty ot tne 
poor affects tneir aesthetic sense The majority ot the OTor 
^68 4 per cent) io not decorate therr houses Hovever, tre 
main source oy ' hich tne rest of 31 6 per cent poor decorate 
their houses are calendars and various hinds or pictures 0 

p^r cent) A small pronortion ot the [>ooc decorate tncar 
nouse with turnitures and curtains (1 3 p<^r cent each) 

The calenders and pictures are most popular means vitn 
them both, although it is more popular among the urban than 
among tne rural poor (33 2 vs. 22.0 per cent) The rurnitures 
IS tne least popular with them ooth (1 3 per cent rural ana 
1 2 per cent urban) The curtains seem to be part or only 
urban way of living (2 0 per cent) 


Table 7 9 

Decoration ot the houses and obstacles in it, in per cent 


Obstacles 

Pural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

+ 

Poor 

Lack ot money 

36 7 

72 0 

58 

7 

Lack of time 

0 0 

2 0 

1 

3 

Not interested 

63 3 

21 2 

37 

0 

It IS in pro'oer order 

0 0 

4 8 

3 

0 


Number of cases 


(150) 


(2 50) 


( 400) 
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Poor' s Aspiration ror House 

He then tried to exolore tne noor' s aspirations^ ror 
owning a house 

On the vnole^ 57 i per cent poor cherisn the desire to 
O' n a nouse hovever, 42 6 per cent do not entertain in mini 
even =iUGh an idea Among those vho aspire tor a house, tne 
urban poor outnumber the rural poor (11 vs 33 5 tjer cent) 

Hay DQ tnat most ot tne rural poor o n houses, vvhereas tne 
urban ooor are still in need ot a root over tneir head 

Insorar as obstacles in owning the nouses are concernea, 
a large pronortion o£ the poor (6 5 0 per cent) reels lacic ot 
money, while 34 7 per cent perceive no source to raise loan tor 
the construction or a house A small percentage ot tne poor 
(0 3 per cent) reels that the authorities are not oincere in 
helping them to own a house 

The rural poor tint it dirticult to raise loan / 56 b per 
cent), rollo^ed by lack ot money (32 7 per cent) By contrast, 
the urban poor's mam ditficulty is the lacK or money (84 4 
per cent), followed by inability to get loan (15 6 per cent)* 
The indifference of authorities is the exclusive concern ot 
the rural poor 

^Aspiration refers to the goal set by tne poor tor him- 
self Aspiration may be real as well as ideal Real aspir- 
ation Implies what the poor are expecting to acnieve or 
planning about, and the ideal aspiration refers to what tne 
poor would like to achieve ^ According to Forest Harrison, 

"Real aspirations are defined as that which one expects to 
achieve, as that which one will be doing, or will have accom- 
plished at some future dat^. Ideal aspirations are 

denned as that which one would like to achieve, as wishes or 
desires" (Harrison, 1969 70-79, for turtner details see Weiss, 
1961 249-254) 
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rable 7 10 


Obstacles in owning 

a house , 

in pet cent 


Obstacles in Owning a house 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural + 


Fool 

Poor 

Ui oan Poor 

Lack of money 

32 7 

84 4 

65 0 

Inability to raise loan 

56 6 

15 b 

U 1 

InJirference ot authoiit> 

0 7 

0 0 

0 3 

Number of cases 

( 150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


To sun up the main airticulty in ov;ninq a house is 
tinancial hardsnip for both rural ana urban poor, ^-httner it 
IS in the torm of lack ot money or inability to raise loan 

\je ne <t e<amined the seriousness ; ith vhich the poor /ish 
to encounter the difficulties in owning a house Tne ques- 
tion put to them was "Should the government give nouse ouilding 
loan, do you think you will be able to repay it?" Nearly 53 0 
per cent poor are willing to pay tne housing loan in easy 
instalments, wnile 4 4 per cent plan to repay tne loan by 
renting out their nouses The remaining 42 6 per cent have no 
aspiration ror a house 

Tne rural poor who aspire for a house want to repay 
loan in easy instalments (33 5 per cent) and the urban poor 
want to repay loan mainly througn easy instalments and 
secondarily througn renting it out. 
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Expenditure on the Shelter 

Majority or the poor (67 2 per cent) have no expenditure 
ror shelter Of those irho spend on shelter, 22 2 per cent 
poor spena Rs 25-ana~less per month, ana 7 8 pei cent poor 
spend 25-40 A small oroportion or the poor(2 8 o=:r cent) 

spend Rs 40-ar>d-abQve on shelter 

In rural areas, the poor are unable to telx their 
expenses v/hile in urban areas, the poor soend xs 25-anJ-less 
(35 6 per cent), Rs 25-40 (12 4 per cent), and Rs 40-ana' 
above (4 4 oer cent) 

The average amount or expenditure per month per housenold 
on shelter is Rs nil ror rural, Rs 10«6 ror urban, art) 

Rs 6 7 for sample as a v/hole 

It is obvious, then, that cent-per-cent poor in rural 
areas and a large numoer ot poor in urban areas do not spena 
tor housing per month But those who pay tor it, sperti a high 
amount to meet housing facility and that too in worot coiKiition 

We are now in a position to assess the poverty in terms 

2 

or per capita expenditure It may be recalled tnat the per 
capita expenditure during tne Sixth Plan was Rs. pi 80 tor 
rural and Rs 71,30 for urban areas at 1976-77 prices (The 
Statesman, 1978) The poor in our sample spend Rs 24 02 in 
rural, and Rs 42 11 in urban areas per capita per mensem. 

The per capita monthly expenditure for the sample as a whole 


2 

The per capita expenditure has been calculated on the 
basis of the total of expenditure on food, cloth, and shelter anu 
divided by the number of family members 
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i-orJ^s out to Ps 33 42 On the oasis ot this rneasureiaent , 
too, our respondents laa t>enind the actual norm or expenditure 
oattern 

In summary, then, most or the poor do not o; n a nouse 
?'Owe;er/ among those vho OA,n a nouse thr: rural \-x)or outnumber 
thu urban poor In other //ays , the problem ot shelf er-structure 
is more crucial tor urban than tor rural poor In abs*snce ot 
any house ot their 0 //n, most or the urban poor live in rented 
nouses or shared accommodation vith others The nouses in 
whicli the urban poor live are ov^neJ generally by fri/ate indi- 
viduals, although some houses havf= been built by government tor 
the poor The poor in the village have not been beneritei 
by any public housing scheme 

The houses in which tne poor live are predominantly 
yachcha (mua -houses) or huts The majority from both rural anl 
urban poor groups live in kachcha houses, follovea by huts 
By contrast, relatively lesser number of them both live in 
chhalliwala houses and/or houses 

The vast majority ot the ooor live in a single-room house, 
the two-room and three-room houses are rare There is over- 
crowding in their houses Since there are only one room houses, 
they are usea tor all purposes or life. 

The poor's houses lack ventilation Sun-light seldom 
reaches there There is no Kitchen room, no batnroom and no 
toilet. The availability of running water is limited and 
inadequate , and contaminated 
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There is no electricity in poot’s houses The main 
sourcesoi: light are clay and bottle-lamps, in fe/ cases lamps 
and lanterns are used 

The houses in vhich the poor live tail to protect tnem 
trom the elements throughout, the year. 

Soma or the noor do have asoirations for a house, but 
they are ell aware or the oirficulties in ov;ninQ tnem Some 
ot them are ready to encounter difticulties in case some agency 
comes rorward to tneir rescue 

The poverty of tne noor discourages their aastnetic sense 
as well and they do not pay attention tov^ards decoration ot 
the houses they live in 

The housing is conceived socially oroblematic on tv/o 
grounds One is the middle -class view which perceives housing 
as a social anchor — the notion that produce illegitimacy and 
early sex as a result or overcrowding Overcrowding and cong- 
estion, poverty, crime, ill-health, and heavy riSK tor morality 
are shown to be conJitions round in the places where the poor 
live (Ashworth, 1954 47-48, Cavan, 1955 87 For Kanpur, see 
Srivastava, 1963) Some studies have tried to snow tnat 
improved housing also means improved general social conditions, 
including lower incidence of delinquency (see Horns, 19 57) 

The second is the argument or equity Tne reward ot housing 
IS unfairly distributed. It is necessary tnat a decent nome 
and a suitable living environment tor every family are made 
available (Abu-Lughod and Foley, 1960) 



PART IV 


RESOURCE COMPONENT 

HEALTH AND SANITATION 

EDUCATION 




CH/PTFR EIOiT 


HEALTH S-?'NITATIOW 


In what has gone before, the economic and need components 
that constitute the vector of poverty have been discussed 
Now It is worthwhile looking at the poor' s command over 
resources This we propose to examine in terms or health and 
education The present chapter is concerned with the former, 
reserving the latter for the next one Let us, therefore, in 
the beginning of discussion seize the opportunity to intro- 
duce the concept of health and its significance for the indi- 
vidual and society . 

The simplistic view , now current among medical authorities 
treat illness as any state that has been diagnosed as such by 
a competent professional Here the health and illness have 
medical overtones and refer to bodily condition^ Obi-V-ously, 
such a notion is deceptive as many illnesses and infirmities 
are never brought before the professionals for diagnosis Also 
the professionals differ in their diagnosis (Zigier and 
Phillips, 1961 69-75) Others define illness in terms of the 
patient and, for them, whoever feels ill should be regarded 
as sick. This notion of illness calls attention to that 
personal feeling that leads the patient to the doctor and 
initiates medical action. However, the subjective criterion 
creates difficulty in distinguishing between bio-negative 
feeling and an objective state of disease (Engel, 1961 18-22) 
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From the ps ychological viewpoint / the disease is viewed 
in Its relationship to the /hole person It tends to emphasize 
that disease is more tnan a symotom and perhaps to spea? or 
sicF peoole ratner than of diseases From, this standpoint. 

It IS customary to reter to a psycnologically disturoed person 
as ' sick' or ' ill' , inriplyino that ms coniition is not physio- 
logical Hov;ever, one cannot seoarate the problems or social 
illness from the problems or mental illness Mental nealth 
involves interaction among the individual's strengths, the 
stresses imposed by the social milieu, and tne supports provi- 
ded by the social environment Currently, there appears a 
tendency to adopt a broader connotation or health World 
Health Organization (WHO) inserted the follo'ving dennition in 
Its constitution "Health is a state of comolete physical, 
mental and social well-being and not merely the abs>- uce or 
diseases" (WHO, 1948 100, Galen, 1923) This definition 
according to a critic, is utopian and "souras more ixye a coma 
than health" (Hudson, 1966 600) A close look at the various 
definitions ot health leads to the conclusion that social and 
psychological variables are very mucn involved in the sick- 
ness, and that tnese factors must be reconciled with the 
clinical conceot of sickness Differently put, tnere is 
certain combination of both organic and non-organic ractors 
in the health and illness 

The vital sociological significance of health is two- 
fold one, illness, if prevalent in the society, has enougn 
potential to disruxyt the social system, and, two, illness has 
substantial social determinants and components 
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So the last t'AD centuries have been unoaraileied imorove- 
nents in human healtn One can notice a rail in mortality 
rates, transrormation or tne age-stracture ot the papulation, 
virtual elimination of (or, atleast, control over), the major 
infective and parasitic diseases, and the enlargements or the 
average lit^ scan ot human beings These improvements are, 
.f’lthout doubt, the reflection ot tne reductions in the risK of 
disease and sickness, ano ot betterment in the level of physical 
V elf are during the life tune To be sure, the betterment ot 
human health has occurred not in isolation but alonqside a 
number of other changes in material life Among tnose that 
are causalJy linked to health include (1) extensive improve- 
ments in the sufficiency and variety ot the human diet, (2) a 
sanitation of human existence brought about by public control 
over the supply of clean water and the disposal or sewage, 

(3) a transformation in average housing standards, (4) a revo- 
lution in the process of biological reproduction? and ( 5) real 
progress in medical knowledge and technique These transtor- 
mations of material existence are a central feature ot both 
industrial capitalist, and to a somewhat lesser extent, ot 
individualistic socialist (collectivist) civilizations 
However, there rs a wide distinction in these improvements 
between developed and developing parts of the world 

There are two dominant approaches concerning the theme 
of social and economic determinants of health, illness, and 
medical care one is the Marxist, and the other is the 
capitalist approach. The Marxist approach finds a close 
connection between disease, capitalism and medical science. 
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The hallmark of this approacn is that all that is bad toi 
human health in tne contemporary /orla is traceable to the 
global intluence of tne capitalist mode of proouction and tne 
contemporary crisis in health care is caused by the contradic- 
tions of capitalist social organizations f^oyai aivi Penned 
in their book, The Politic a l Economy of Health (p 94) identify 

four causal connections The adherents ot this approach 
identify tour (1) The risk ot accidents in the woild ot vorx 
/nich are said to be linked to the orocess of capital accumu- 
lation, (2) Industrial pollution, asserted to be ^orse because 
or the protit motive, (3) The consumption of harmtul commodi- 
ties which are thought to be more protit able than the unnarmtui 
commodities, and (4) Stress because "for a variety or reasons 

a capitalist mode ot organization will entail large number or 

(For Doyai and 

people leading particularly stresstui lives",/ Pa nnel' s critic see. 
Hart, 1982) The capitalist approach to the analysis of social 
and economic ueterminants of health, illness ana medical <_are 
rejects the logic of the Marxist approach (Hart, 1982 435-443), 

It argues that industrially developed societies have revolu- 
tionized human health (McKeown, 1976, Cochrane, 1972, Dubos , 

1975) Capitalism, tney argue, has nothing to do with the 
bad health ot any country The health is, in fact, related 
to the internal condition of tne society . 

Be as that may, the fact remains that the health of the 
poor in developing countries is poor and their material condi- 
tion is also bad. In addition, these countries sufter from 
the lack of data on the problems of health in general, and of 
the poor in i>articular, on which to base a scientific analysis 
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or the Situation Its one reason is that social scientists 
ate not generally trained to collect medical data and medical 
specialists only rarely collect data on health or the poor 
Keeping in vie// the social scientists’ limitations, we shall 
make an attemnt to present the problems or health of the poor 
in the nages that folio ' 

Health can be regarded as a conseguence or consuinption 
levels, occupation, and condition ot vork, availability of 
m'^dical services, sanitation, water supply, ana a variety of 
other ecological variables , including climate and tne prevalence 
of certain type of diseases and their earners Cultural 
factors / educational levels and associated behaviour patterns 
also clearly play a role (Sorokin, 1976) Many or these have 
been examined in the earlier chapters, here oui focus /ill be 
mainly on (1) treatment, (2) nutrition, (3) av/areness or tne 
prevailing diseases, (4) preventive measures, (5) hygeine, and 
(6) apathy of the medical officials 

1 Treatment ot Diseases 

we saw in Chapter Three that the poor live in dirty 
and unclean places Their owellings ana neighbourhoods lack 
surricient facilities like water and latrines In absence of 
the light in their houses , there is dump and darkness The 
overcrowding and congestion had made the living further worse , 
The presence ot rats, cockroaches, and other pests turther 
complicate the problems of health and sanitation These 
factors have combined together to cause high death and disease 


rates 
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It nust be m'=ntJ.oned an passang tnat the rates or disease, 
chronic illness and infant mortality are exceptionally high 
in the slum areas of developing countries as a 'shole, and not 
a peculiar feature of India alone (U N , 19 57, Hunter, 1964 
77, Clark, 1965 31) Furthermore, just as the poor are 
deprived in different domains of life, similarly they are also 
deprived in matters of health The evidence is theie to 
suggest that the poor are consioeraoly less healthy than the 
remainder of the population (Lerner, 1969,b9-ll2} Not only 
physically, but mentally too, the poor are found to be more 
problematic than the non-poor Fried observed “The evidence 
is unambiguous and powerful than the lowest social classes 
have the highest rates of severe rsychiatric disoroer rn our 
society" (Fried, 1969 113) Not only the poor groups receive 
a dit rerant quality of care for physical illness but even the 
stresses and anxieties associated with illness aro treated 
dirferently according to social class. For the poor, the 
treatment of disease is one or the major preoccupation. A 
series of informations related to the treatment of diseases 
was, therefore, elicited To begin with, let us look at the 
poor' s preferred treatment and agencies they go in for seeking 
the medical treatment 

Preferred Treatment 

As Table 8 1 shows the most preferred treatment of the 
poor is allopathic (52,3 per cent), followed by nerbal (28.0 
per cent). Ayurvedic (l6.4 per cent), and homeopathic (3 3 
per cent) medications whereas more urban poor go in for 
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Table 8 1 

The type of medications oreterreJ, in per cent 


uoaications 


Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Allopathic 


7 3 

79 ? 

52 3 

Herbal 


74 0 

0 4 

28 0 

Ayur vedic 


16 0 

lo 8 

Id 4 

Homeopathic 


2 7 

3 6 

3 3 

Numoer of cases 


(150) 

(2 50) 

UOO) 


allopathic treatment (79 2 vs 73 per cent), more ot tne 
rural poor opt for the herbal medication (74 0 vs 04 per cent) 
Ayurvedic (16 0 per cent rural and Id 8 per cent urban)/ and 
homeopathic (2 7 per cent rural and 3 6 per cent urban) medica- 
tions are almost equally popular with them both 

This, then, suggests that the most popular treatment vith 
the poor is allopathic and the least poouiar is nomeopathic 
The urban poor mainly go in for allopathic medicine, while the 
rural poor' s choice remains nerbal curatives 

Agencies Poor Appioac n 
For Medication 

Insofar as the agencies the poor approach tor seeKing 
medicare is concerned, nearly 34 O cent poor go to the 
private medical clinics (33 7 per cent) and over 28,0 per cent 
to public hospitals for the treatments It is interesting to 
note that nearly one-fifth of the poor try their own medicine 
or get treatment from laymen such as quacks ( Id 3 p>er cent), 
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and magacian/o jha — one vho claims to be kno. n and handling 
dead spirits — (2 4 oer cent) 

Ilore urban than rural ooor seek treatment irom tne public 
hospitals ( 45 2 per cent vs zero per cent) / arid private 
clinics (41 2 vs, 31 2 per cent) As against this, more rural 
than the urban poor try their ovm medicines or nail prey to 
the quacks (28 0 vs 9 2 per cent) and magicians /ojha (6 7 per 
cent vs zero per cent) 

One rural informant commented 

" Gaon mein Kahan aspatal, khar-biraiya agr 
q harelu dava se hi kam chalta nai ' ' 

(where is the hospital in the village, the 
herbs and home-made medicines worx out) 

The urban informant had to say differently 

" fia jburi mem neem hakim ke pas jana padata 
hai, sarkari doctor hamari senate hi nani 
aur din bher chala jata hai " 

(we had to go to quacKs^urvder constraints as 
government doctor does not listen to us and 
the whole day is lost in the hospital) 

The preceding analysis, then, suggests that the urban 
poor rely more on scientific treatment, such as public Hospi- 
tals and private medical practitioners By contrast, the 
rural poor de 3 Dend more on traditional and non-scientif ic 
treatment, viz , trial of tneir own herbal medicines, or 
consultation with quacks, or meeting magicians /o jhas 

Let us pause to explain the differentials betv.een the 
rural and urban poor and the inability of a significant 
percentage of the poor not deriving benefits of the public 
medical facilities First, more medical facilities are 
centred in cities and the villages lack such facilities 
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Table 8 2 

Agencies the poor approach tor see)^iny meviical treatment, 

in per t_ent 


Sources 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Private clinics 

21 3 

41 2 

33 7 

Public hoSDitals 

0 0 

45 ? 

28 3 

Oivn medicine 

44 0 

4 4 

19 3 

OuacKs 

28 0 

9 2 

16 3 

i-lagicians/o jhas 

6 7 

0 0 

2 4 

iJumber ot cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


Also, the available medical structure is inadequate Irres- 
pective of the bacKground, the public hospitals sutter from 
understaffing, corruption is wide-spread, medical services are 
nominally free and whatever medicines are there, they are 
sipnoned away in the black market All tnese factors put mu'-n 
medicine beyond the reach of the poor Even if there are 
aaequate services, tnere is the problem of prejudice of 
otficials towards the xwor — a point on which we shall return 
soon The elitist bias of the society has further resulted 
in the development of medical infrastructure which suits most 
to the rich out is beyond the reach of the poor All this 
has resulted in creation of norms ot medical behaviour wnich 
restricts the possibility of developing simple but ettective 
type of medical intervention for the population as a whole 
(Blaikie, 1972; Illich, 1975) Furthermore, many of the poor 
people would not avail themselves of modern medical care , 
even if these services were adeqpiate for tne simple reason 
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tnat they do not easily accept the scientitic e'.olanations 
tor disease and death i^hen they do seek medical care, tney 
often go to 'quack' doctors simply because tney charge less 
tor their services and drugs than ao government or, private 
clinics of better repute 

Available Treatment Facilities 

'llhat sorts of treatment facilities, are available in or 
near the localities’? v^as another questions put to the poor 
It transpires from their responses that there is no treatment 
facility available in the localities where the majority of the 
poor live (59 7 per cent) There are, however, private dispen- 
saries in poor' s localities as revealed by 3 5. 5 per cent poor 
The public hospitals are very few (4 8 per cent) 

Rural— urban-wise split of the percentage reveals that the 
rural poor' s localities have very little treatment facility 
(1 3 per cent) The picture is somewhat different in urban 
areas There are both private ( 56 0 p>er cent) and public 
dispensaries (7 6 per cent) wnere the poor get treatment. 

This leads to various interesting conclusions Fixst, 
more urban than rural poor get various types ot treatment 
facilities. Secondly, the urban poor are in a better position 
to draw benefits from the public health facilities as compared 
to their JTural counterpart. Thirdly, the major source of 
treatment for both rural and urban poor is the private 
dispensaries. Here again, the urban poor outnumber the rural 
poor. Thus, from the viewpoint of treatment, the urban poor 
are in somewhat advantageous position than the rural poor, 



although, of course, there are inadequate meaucal tacxlities 
in both rural anl urban slum areas 

The oreceding analysis shov s that most or the poor nave 
little contact v ith professional members ot meaical care and 
rely more on lay treatment Even though the poor rno/, their 
diseases, their first recourse is to the "lay referral netv,ory" 
\hich otten consists of pseudo- and paramedical healers, &ucn 
as fortune tellers, medicines, herbalists, or makers or home 
remedies Later it may include semi-protessionals , such as 
the chiropractor, the faith healer, and so on Only after a 
series of successive failures at treatment, such individuals 
come to ofticial health agencies for treatment To put it 
ditferently, it is not the part of the tradition ot meoical 
care for the ooor groups to seek competent proressional care 
at an early stage of illness This may be because of high 
medical costs , lack of familiarity with raooern medical prac- 
tice, a general aoathy from all official agencies and so on 
(Rosenbladt, 1965 69-76) The poor are less intormed tnan 
other social groups about general health matters, they depena 
more on lay advice and they are relatively pov^erless in the 
medical care system Its one result is that the poor "provide 
incomes for doctors . wno are too old, poorly trained, or 
incompetent to attract more affluent clients (cans, 1972 279- 
280) 

Satisfaction with the Available Medicare 

We fathomed the satisfaction level of the poor with the 
treatment. Table 8 3 shows that, on the whole, the poor are 
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Table 8 3 

The poor's satisfaction witn the available treatment, 

in per cent 


Satisraction with 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural + 

Available Treatment 

Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Yes 

0 0 

2 8* 

1 a 

No 

100 0* 

97.2 

98 2 

Number ot cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

( 400) 


*L.evel of significance 05 


dissatisfied #ith the kind ot treatment they get (93 2 per 
cent) What is true tor the sample as a ^rhole is also true 
tor the rural and urban sample separately the majority trom 
both rural (cent-per-cent ) and urban poor (97 2 per cent) are 
dissatisfied As against this, only a small percentage or the 
poor are satisfied with the available medical services ( 1 0 
per cent) and that, too, are found exclusively in urban areas 
(2 8 per cent) 

To sum up the majority of the rural and urban poor are 
aissatisfied with the kind of treatment they are able to get 
Since ot tne urban poor avail public-hospital racilities, a 
small percentage feel satisfied. The lack of access to meaical 
services arises either because the medicines are costly or 
because ot the use of status hierarchy/ or because the social 
power restricts their use to certain groups ot the population. 

We may now look at the relationship between education, 
occupation, income, and caste, and the satist action with tne 
medication 
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While cent-per-<_ent rural poor are dissatascied with the 
available treatment of all occupational groups, a small per- 
centage of urban poor from non-agricultural wage earner, ani 
not -gainfully employed are satistied to some extent (2 3, and 
6 2 per cent respectively). This shows that there is positive 
relationship betv'een occupations ot the poor and their satis- 
i: action with the treatment. 

The rural poor from all income bracicets are dissatistied 
with the medication they get (cent -per-cent ) , vhereas tne urban 
poor falling in the income bracket of Rs 200-300, and Rs 300- 
500 are relatively satisfied (3 0 and 4 0 per cent, respec- 
tively) Here again, there is difference between the level 
ot satisfaction with the available treatment ot the two groups 
of r>oor relatively more urban than rural poor are satistied. 
With the increase in income, the level of satisfaction also 
rises in the case of urban poor However, there seems to be 
positive relationship between the income and sat isr action 
( 01 level) 

I 

When the relationship betv/een education and the level of 
the poor's satisfaction with the available treatment is 
analysed, it transpires that the two are not significantly 
related ( 01 level) Only 3,2 per cent low educated urban 
poor seem to be satisfied with the available treatment. 

More urban poor belonging to the high than tne low 
caste are satisfied (7 9 vs, 2,1 jier cent) But the caste 
has xto relationship with the poor's level of satisfaction in 
the rural areas. It suggests that there is a positive relation- 
ship between caste and the level of satisfaction ( 01 level) . 
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Re asons tor Improper and 
Inadequate Med-ication 

A glimpse or the reasons advanced by tne poor cor not 
getting proper and adequate medical treatment may be had from 
Table 8 5. Over tvr’O-tif ths of the poor ceel that tney do not 
get proper treatment in the hospitals due to the apathy or 
hospital staff, rather they are looked dov n by them (42 7 oer 
cent) Another forceful reason for getting improper and 
inadequate treatment is the high cost or medicare the 
medicines are costly (21 0 per cent) and the fee charged by 
the physicians is very high (15 8 per cent) The tnird reason 
of the inadequate and improper treatment is the financial hard- 
ship (10 5 per cent). The last reason suggested by them is 
the lack of public hospitals and other medical tacilities 
( 10 0 per cent ) . 

Relatively a large percentage of the urban poor feel tnat 
they are not being given proper care in the public hospitals 
and more rural poor race tne tinancial haraships and iacK ot 
treatment facilities 


Table 8 5 

Reasons for improper and inadequate treatment, 

in per cent 


Reasons 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Apathy of medical officials 

15 3 

59.2 

42,7 

Costly medicines 

24,0 

19 2 

21 0 

High fee of physicians 

29*3 

7.6 

IS 8 

Lack of public hospitals 

20 7 

3 6 

10.0 

Financial hardship 

10,7 

10,4 

10,5 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400)^ 
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In con<_lusion, then^ tne economi<_ and cultural factors 
come in che v ay of their prooer treatment On the economic 
levels the poor fall at the bottom or the occupational ladder, ana 
earn a meagre income Tne adequate utilization or the medical 
care is constricted by the lack of money On the cultural 
level, the ijoor lack the sophistication in dealing *ith metro- 
politan and public agencies offering services fqr the ill and 
indignant Also, the poor's own concept or disease and illness, 
or seeking medicare, and of treatment and rehabilitation 
differ from those of tne nonpoor The poor, as they oossess 
lo/ level of education, are also largely ignorant about the 
elaborate patterning of the medicare services ottered 

2 Nutrition 

Low levels of rood intakes makes a man susceptible to a 
variety or inrectious diseases, some of wnich , in turn, reduce 
nutrient absorption (Scrimshaw, Taylor and Gordon, 1968) So 
health is closely associated with nutrition The sick diet, 
a special type of nutrition, is of furtner importance tor tnem 
who already sutter from malnutrition The findings of micro 
studies and clinical reports reveal that the poor in urban 
areas suffer from malnutrition and tnere is shortage of fat, 
carbohydrate, protein, and calorie requirement (Singh, 1980 
70-72, Mukher jee , 197 5 81-82, 104), Some studies based on 
macro-statistics compared the nutritional status of slum 
dwellers and their counterparts in the villages and indicate 
that the urban poor are worse off (Apte, 1977 266-278, 

Dandekar and Rath, l97l 25-48, 1971 106-146). We have already 
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examined at length the food consumption nattern ot the ooor 
in Chapter Si>. Here shall focus only on sick diet. "Do 
you manage to provide the sick-diet to the sick in the family?" 
was the question put to the poor The responses in Table 8.6 
reveal that 6 5 3 per cent pjoor manage to provide a small quan- 
tity of milk to the sick and 3 0 per cent tonic. As against 
this, 31 7 per cent poor are unable to give even this much 
ot sick-diet to the patients in the family Interestingly, 
there is almost complete similarity between the pattern of 
providing the sick-diet to the sick by the rural and urban poor 
Still more rural than urban poor fail to manage srck-diet to 
the ailing members (34 0 vs 30 4 per cent) 


Table 8 6 

The poor's capacity to provide sick-aiet to tne patients, 

in per cent 


Sick-Diet 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Milk 

64 0 

66 0 

65 3 

Tonic 

2 0 

3 6 

3 0 

Unable to afford 

34 0 

30 4 

31 7 

Nximber of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


3 Awareness of the Diseases 

Various sorts of diseases — epidemic, contagious, and 
sporadic — are reported to be found in the slums in cities 
and villages. Earlier studies report that the poor are lessj 




a^are o£ the diseases than what they actually sutter from 
For instance, the people themselves complained mostly o£ 
stomach disorders, fever, and measles, whereas the attending 
physicians tound that they ver®, in fact, suttering from such 
common diseases as dysentry, diarrohoea, hooKworms, rouna- 
vorrns, malaria, typhoid, and tuberculosis (Singh, 1977 241- 
2o5, rcPO, 1975 101, Desai and Pillai, 1972 103, Singh and 
De'souza, 1980). We tried to ascertain trom our sample 
whether the poor are aware of various prevailing diseases 
The response of the poor to the question, "vhat kind or diseases 
generally affect the people here 7“ reveals that cent-per-cent 
poor in rural areas are not aware or any soecitic disease 
whatsoever As against this, 3 6 per cent urban respondents 
say the people suffer from small-pox, cholera and T B We 
ascertained the prevailing diseases in rural and urban areas 
from the civil hospitals It was reported tnat diarrhoeas, 
dysentry , hookworms, roundworms, malaria, and tuberculosis 
are most common diseases , Despite the fact tnat most of the 
poor in both rural and urban slums are the victim or various 
sorts or diseases , still they are not aware ot the disease 
they really suffer from 

4 Preventive Measures 

•Prevention is better than cure' says the saying. That 
is why , the modern medical care lays much emphasis on the 
preventive measures The two preventive measures are most 
popular, among others, immunization and destruction ot 
carriers of disease The immunization against communicable 
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diseases provides immunity to resist the onslaugnt oi diseases 
and thereby arrests their spread Side by side disint actant 
and insecticides are sorayed to kill the germs ot various 
diseases we investigated aoout the extent ot the use or both 
th'=‘se oreventive measures 

It was cound that the poor, irrespective of their back- 
ground, do not readily accept immunization against diseases 
Many believe in fate and many are guided by their traditional 
beliefs For instance, small pox is treated by otrering 
prayers to ' Snitala Mata ' (the Mother Goddess) Furtnermore, 
it Someone has single inoculation, vaccination, or oral admin- 
istration, he believes that it will provide him lifelong 
immunity Rumours are spread very tast against immunization 
ot children it is said that children would die or the govern- 
ment IS trying to reduce tne population 

As regards the use of disinfectants by the medical 
authorities in the areas where the poor live, the majority of 
the poor report that no infectant was sprayed in their houses 
and localities Only 2 0 per cent poor intorm tnat long ago 
disinfectants like DDT, and phenol, were sorayed in their 
localities 

There is almost similarity between the pattern ot use 
of disinfectants by the medical authorities in tne rural and 
urban poor's localities, as 98 7 per cent rural and 97 6 oer 
cent urban poor report that the disinfectants were not sprayed 



5 Hygiene 


The preservation of neaith -iepervis to a large e -"tent 

on tne cleanliness of the self ana surroundings >^e , tnere- 
tore , enquired about conditions and practices conducive to the 
preservation of neaith (or illness) from both personal and 
public hygiene pjint of view 

Personal Hygiene 

It V as observed tnat the men, women and chiljren ali 
vere in dirty cloth and unkempt appearances A cloth tor men, 
a sari for women and a shirt without underwears tor children 
IS normal minimum for rural poor Some urban poor male wear 
fullpants rull of patches and holes along with dhotis Women' s 
and children's dresses are more akin to those of tneir rural 
counteroarts , Young children frequently go naxed , The condi- 
tion of cloth ot the children, particularly of tnose not in 
school IS striking their nairs are matted and uncombed , and 
clothing IS filthy and ill-titting Due to uncleanliness , 
many men and children suffer from scabies and other skin 
diseases There are, however, some occasions, particularly 
the religious festivals, when the old and young are quite 
neatly and cleanly dressed It is not posaible at the 
lowest income levels to provide adequate dress during winters 
even Since poor cannot afford shoes, there is little 
protection against hookworm which enters the body through tne 
soles ot the feet. The teeth are dirty both because ot 
smoking and non- washing. 
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Public Hygiene 

The glimese o£ tne public hygiene may be had trom the 
conJitions and practices of both private and public agencies 
The poor localities in tne city are notoriously unclean 
Hefuse IS every //here Generally rubbish, trash, and garbage 

are left on the streets In urban slums, the Sveepars dump 
refuse over already dumped ones And, or interest, this retuse 
IS usually used as latrines by the poor's children All this 
present sickening sights and offensive odours These are tne 
chief means of spreading diseases like dysentry and cnolera 
cunong the populace The garbage serves as breeding ground tor 
flies which have a ready access to taecal matters {cf , Uesai, 
1957 86, Prabhu, 1956 7 5-76; lyenger, 1957, Venkatarayappa , 

1957 128-130) The sanitation practices in villages »re not 
very ditferent There are "dung heaps” nere and there rhere 
IS dirt and otf ending smell (cf Gandhi, 1947 134) 

Due to compulsions imposed by poverty , ” the poor buy 
goods which others do not want and thus prolong their economic 
usefulness, such as day-old bread, fruit and vegetables wnich 
would otherwise have to be thrown out, second-hand clotnes, 
and deteriorating automobiles and buildings” (Cans, 1972 
275-289) The use of the useless edibles turtner affects 
the health of the poor. 

We ascertained from the poor themselves whether tne 
edible things they buy are kept covered or open. The majority 
of the poor buy edible things from such hawkers and shops who 
keep their goods uncovered (98 3 per cent). In urban areas, 
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a srn^ll percentage reported that the shopKeepers (2 8 per 
cent) keep the edibles covered y but in rural areas cent-per- 
cent say shopkeepers keeo edibles uncovered 

Severs and Passage ways tor Bad 
and Stagnant water 

We tried to ascertain whether the areas in which the 
poor live nad sewers for receiving the discharge trom nouse- 
drains and streets, and/or there is drainage to dram oft bad 
and stagnant water, sewage, or other liquids. The data sugg- 
ests that the slums in cities and villages lack sewers and 
drains Whatever drains are, they are generally open and 
choked because the refuse is shoved into them For instance, 
in urban slums 99 6 per cent poor informed about the non-avail- 
ability ot sewage system while cent-per-cent do so in rural 
areas "What is true ror sewers is also true tor drainage 
Neither in urban slums nor in the villages, there are passage 
ways for bad and stagnant water 

It may be concluded tnen that the poor in urban slums as 
well as villages live in filthiest surroundings arrecting 
health of them and their families 

Another way to keep the surroundings clean is the 
provision for par)<s — a piece of ground ror public recrea- 
tion, or kept in its natural condition as a nature reserve, 
or the like The poor, irrespective of their conte<tual back- 
ground revealed that there is no provision tor public place 
or parks where they and their children may assemble tor 
recreation or could be close to nature. In rural areas, there 
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IS no public place or park but here the problem rs less 
serious as there is abundance of open space In urban areas , 
oareiy 0 4 per cent poor revealed that there is a public place 
in tneir localities This sho^s that there is lack or park 
and public places in the localities poor live both in rural 
or in urban areas 

6 »vpathy of the Medical Ofticials 

The localities where p>oor live are treated as interior 
The poor are isolated and excluded from poiiver ana particioa- 
tion Tney lack an effective means or communication with out~ 
side v;orld because of aoatny and their own powerlessness 
make their voices heard The local politicians manipulate 
frequently for their own benefit (Zorbaugh, 1929 152, bolling- 
shead, 1949 110-111) We saw earlier that the poor nurture 
the feeling that the medical officials are apatnetic to tnem 
in attending them and keeping their localities clean we 
went a step farther to learn the apathy or the public health 
department towards the poor 

The interest of the medical ofricials in maintaining 
health of the poor and keeping control over diseases is 
reflected trom visits they pay in localities the poor live 
It IS interesting to note that 96 0 per cent poor say the 
officials of the health department never (or almost never) 
visit their localities Only 3 0 per cent admit they visit 
their localities rarely However, one out or every hundred 
poor say, the visit of health staff is frequent The health 
department officials neglect the poor localities of villages 
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■almost comoletely, only 0 1 per cent say tliat tney pay 
/isit to their villages By contrast, b 0 oer cent urban poor 
say that the health otficials visit their localities 

The tiriiings reveal tnat the poor localities of both 
rural and urban areas do not attract health otticial's atten- 
tion, Hov<cver, tnc rural poor's localitit^s ramain more neglec- 
ted as compared to tne urban poor' s localities 

'Monthly Expenditure on Medicines 

More urban than rural poor spend towards medicines (14 4 
vs 7 4 per cent), although the majority trom them botn do not 
spend much on medicines. It is not that they do not tali ill, 
but only because they cannot atford The average amount being 
spent per month on medicines is Rs 0 36 in rural, Rs 1 4 in 
urban areas, and Rs, 0 76 for sample as a whole (see Table 8.7) 


Table 8.7 

Monthly expenditure on medicines, in per cent 


Monthly Expenditure on 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural + 

Medicines 

Pool 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

No expense 

92 6 

85 6 

88 2 

Rs, 10-and-less 

7 4 

8 8 

8 2 

Rs, 10-20 

0 0 

4,4 

2 8 

Rs 20-and-above 

0.0 

1 2 

0,8 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 

Average 

RS. 0.36 

Rs. 1.4 

Rs . 0 8 
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Case Study 7 

B 0 c.h>alal^ 37 years of agSy Scheduled Caste, comes trom 
Kursauli Village He is a shoe-mayer in '*eekiy rnaD^ets hela 

in nearby olaces rie earns Rs 75-100 a month he narrate! 

that he is so poor that he cannot afford tor m-dictnes Even 
in case or serious sickness or th' ramily members, no t^els 
his inability to take tnem to a doctor His tath-^r surretea 
trom, and died or, turberculosis , ne could not give proper 
treatment to him. 

Case Study 8 

Patwari , 44 years old, belonging to Saini caste lives in 
Loharan ka Bhatta slum He is vorking as a domestic servant 
and earns Rs 150 a month. With this earning, he is alvsays 
from hand to mouth His children are undernourished ana 
physically weak Very frequently they fell ill He does go 
to the civil hospital but feels that nobody pays proper 
attention to him He feels that medicines supplied by tna< 
hospital do not work, and medicines from outside are beyond 
his reach Furthermore, the whole working day is lost in 
waiting tor his turn to come in the hospital 

In summary, then, the allopathic treatment is most 
preterred by the urban poor ani herbal medications by the 
rural poor. The urban poor, therefore, rely more on civil 
hospitals axxi private clinics and the rural poor on quacKs 
and herbalists There is lack of medical facilities in and 
around the localities poor live and here, too, the rural 
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ioc/^lities sufrer more The poor are, by and large, Jissatis- 
ried vith the medical treatment they receive i ore is the 
poor income, low education, manual work, ani lo^; waste, vorse 
is the level of satisr action The major ditriculties in 
getting proper treatment are costly medicines, hign tee or 
physicians, tinancial haraships, lack of medical racilities, 
an^-i apathy ot the medical otricials, 

Tne poverty is so acute that the poor are not able to 
provide the sick diet to the sick 

The poor are ignorant ot the various diseases, tney 
suffer from or, are prevalent in tneir localities The rural 
poor are more ignorant than their urban counterparts 

The poor do not welcome immunization and are prey to tne 
unfounded rumours The health department officials do not 
pay much attention towards using disinfectant in poor’ s local- 
ities 

The level ot personal hygiene is very lov, and the condi- 
tion IS worst at the public level The edibles are sold open 
There is lack of se^rers and dr=’inages as well as ot par^s in 
their localities 

The medical ofricials do not visit tneir localities, 
thereby depriving them ot the specialists’ succour and advice 



CHJ&PTER NINE 


EDbCATIOb 


Education is the central determinant ot Iite-chances ot 
man in modern society It is linked .p'ltn one's occupation 
and income and serves as "tne key that unlocks tne door or 
modernization" (Harbison and Myers, 1964 l8l, Anaerson, 1966) 
Education "is a way through which parents transmit cheir 

socio-economic levels, values, political benaviours and lite- 
styles to their offsprings" (Hare, 1981 72) Some even go to 
argue that education contributes to the equalization of income 
in society (Kravis, 1962, Lens)<:i, 1966, Milner, 1972, For the 
opposite, see Jencks , 1972, Heubeck, 197A- 1 59-166 , Cans, 1973, 
Okun , 1975) The formal scnooling expanded as a result or 
class conflict (Gorelick, 1982 203-223) and it still remains 
scarce and unequally distributed resource^ and characteristi- 
cally limited to those of high status. Thus, from the view- 
point of employment, earning, social status, and socialization, 
the education has become a dominant feature or modern society 


For example, in England, universities were largely tne 
"preserves ot the aristocratic and gentry classes" (see 
Halsey, 1961 458), Prior to the American Civil War, college 
education in the United States was primarily tor "gentlemen" 
(see Hofstadter and Hardy, 1952 11), 
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(see Halsey, 1961 458, Hottstadtei, 1952 11, l}iI5;SC0, 19ct, 
Drucxer, i96l 15, welter, 1962 47, Glass, x9t)l 394) 

The sorry situatJ-on of the school in the urban ano rural 
slums IS fairly weli-lcnoA^n . Tne classes in the urban schools 
slum (Plapinger, 1964 47-51, BerJonan , I9b2 62-b7), axe over- 
cro//dcd, the school buildings axe dilar,idated , teachers are 
underpaio but overworked, tevtbooks are outdated, and so on. 

All this and more are part or the public record and conscious- 
ness (The Panel on Educational Pesearch and Development, 1964 
30) In rural areas, at several daces, there is no builuing 
ror schools, they are run underneath the trees in all seasons 
There is no proper arrangement for sitting, not even tat-patti 
(mats) is made available There is no blackboard, and no 
amenities The poor in villages do not have even minimal 
things to provide to their children, and hence they had to go 
to school halt-na}ced and do not have books to road The scnool 
child suffers from personal handicaps in villages and slums 
(Shostak, 1965 62-69). 

The urban slum environment and ogor rural milieu handicap 
a child educationally , almost since birth The children lack, 
intellectual and sensory stimulations, a necessary prerequisite 
to formal schooling, "Mental alterness and in particular, tne 
ability to handle abstractions, depend physiologically on a 
broad diversity of experience in the environment of early 
childhood" (Silberman, 1964 278). Such diversity is absent 
from these areas The deprived youngsters are failing in 
school and dropping out. They do not learn to read properly. 



some begin to hate themselves and the system that max-es then 
tailure public (Baldv;in, 1963 42-44 , 60) 

we have analysed here tie f ollov ing aspects oc eaucation 
of rural and urban poor (1) education or selt and attendant 
difficulties, (2) education ot the family members, viz, 

Lf stx>rdent3 ' parents and chiloren, (3) status ot educated 
oersons, (4) women's education, (5) helr> given by educated 
chiluren, and (6) teacher's prejudices. 

Educational Background of the 
Head of the Household 

The majority or the heads of the householus are illiterate 
(65 2 per cent) and/or bare literate (19.3 per cent) Tnose 
who have attained education uoto primary and middle standard 
account tor 5 0 per cent only One out of every ten respon- 
dents has education upto high school level. Those having 
education upto intermediate level and vocational-training 
are only 0 5 and 0.3 per cent, respectively There is not a 
single head of the Household having education upto graduate 
level and above 

What IS true or samole as a whole is also true or the 
urban-ruj.al sample separately The majority or them both 
are illiterate (80.7 per cent rural and 56 0 per cent urban) 
Among the literates, the urban poor outnumber the rural poor 
(27 6 vs 5.3 per cent). For instance, there are 6 0 per cent 
urban poor as against 2.0 per cent rural ooor with primary 
level education. But the proportion of rural poor having 
high school education is larger than that ot the urban poor 
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Table 9 1 

Education ot tne head or the housenold , in per cent 


E Jucat J-On 

Rural 

Poor 

Ul ban 
Poor 

PuraJ + 
Urban Poor 

illiterate 

80 7 

56 0 

o 5 2 

Bare literate 

5 3 

27 6 

19 3 

Primary 

2 0 

6 0 

4 5 

hiJdle 

0 0 

0 8 

0 5 

High school 

12 0 

8 4 

9 7 

Intermediate 

0 0 

0 8 

0 5 

Vocational training 

0 0 

0 4 

0 3 

l^uniber ot cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


(12 0 vs 8 4 per cent) None in rural areas has education 
above high school/ whereas in urban areaS/ a small percentage 
is Cviucatej upto intermediate as also nave vocational training 

These discrete educational categories nave been merged 
together into tvo broad categories (i) literate, bare literate, 
primary and middle school labelled 'low' ano (ii) high scnool 
and above labelled 'high* Table 9 2 comores ses the relevant 
data on the level of education attained by the respondents 
It IS evident that 89.5 oer cent ot the poor nave tne lov 
level ot education and 10 5 oer cent nigh education. 

When the two groups — rural and urban — are compared. 

It IS found that more urban than rural poor have the low level 
of education (90 4 vs 88 0 oer cent) and more rural tnan 
urban have high level ot education (12,0 vs 96 per cent). 

This, then, shows that the poor are very poorly educated, 
whether rural or urban. 






Table 9 2 


level ot education or the neai or the nouscnold, 

in Der cent 


I “vel ot ^lucation 

t^ural 

Urban 

Hura 1 + 


Poor 

Ooor 

Utoan Poor 

IiO/r 

88 0* 

90 4* 

89 5 

High 

12 0 

9 6 

10 5 

I’umber or cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


* llon-signicicant at 05 level 


When *6 see the relationship betveen the contextual bacK- 
ground of the poor and then level of education, it is observed 
tnat there is no signiricant and marked distinction between 
the rural and urban poor in respect or tne level or education. 

The hypotpesis that the urban poor are more educated man the 
rural poor is not sustainea 

We further elicited information about reasons tor not 
getting orooer education The poor have advanced rive reasons 
of their poor education which, in oraer of imoortance, are 
(1) poor economic condition, (2) lone nan to sha^^e tne 
familial responsibility, (3) lack ot interest in schooling, 

(4) no school in or near the locality, ana (5) separation 
trom parents due to deatn, oesertion, or divorce (see fable 9 3), 
Interestingly, similar pattern of causes tor disconti- 
nuing the education is reflected from the rcsoonses ot rural 
and urban poor For instance, both the groups point out tnat 
economic condition (80 8 vs. 58 O per cent), followed by lone 
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Table 9 3 

“^^asons tor not getting further education, in per cent 


'—r— 

P<^asons 


Rural 

^oor 

Urban 

- OOl 

^ural 

Uioan 

+ 

Poor 

Pocr tconomic -oniition 


58 0 

80 P, 

72 

2 

jOh2 rran to take care ot tamily 


27 3 

10 P 

17 

0 

of interest 


10 7 

4 

8 

0 

Wo school near the residence 


4 0 

0 4 

1 

8 

I3eath , divorce, desertion or parents 

0 0 

1 o 

1 

0 

Number ot cases 


(150) 

(250) 

(400) 

man to carry the burden or the 

family 

(13 8 

vs 21 

3 per cent). 

and lack ot interest in studies 

came 

in the 

V ay or 

rurtni^r 


education This, then, shovi,s tnat most si gnit leant reasons tor 
*ut getting turther education are economic, onus ot tne tamily, 
and lack of Interest in studies 

Education ot Wives of the 
Head ot the Househola 

We next enquired about the education of vvives ot the head 
of the household Table 9.4 reveals that 84,0 per cent wives 
ot tne ooor are illiterate, while 10,0 per cent are bare 
literate A small percentage ot rfives ate eaucated upto 
primary and middle school (3,5 and 2 5 per cent, respectively) 

There is almost close proximity between the level ot 
education ot the wives of the rural and urban poor almost at 
all levels of education For instance, the majority or *ives 
of both the poor groups are illiterate (each 84 0 per cent) , 
followed by bare literate (94 per cent rural and 10,4 per 






Education of the wives ot the head of the inoubenoia, 

in per cent 


evel ot Education 
t Wives 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

lliterate 

R4 0 

84 0 

84 0 

are literate 

9 4 

10 4 

10.0 

rimary 

3 3 

3 6 

3 5 

iddle 

3 3 

2 0 

2 5 

umber of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


ent urban) / and having education upto primary level and above 
6.6 per cent rural and 5 6 oer cent urban) 

The data, then, suggests that the rate ot illiteracy 
mong the wives of the poor is very high Only a small 
•ro portion of them is bare literate or educated uoto primary 
tandard 

A comoarison of the educational bacKgrouna ot husbana 
nd then wives (see Tables 9 1 and 9 4) shows that the latter 
re relatively more illiterate than that of the former This 
ituation corresponds to the national pattern of literacy 
here v/omen lag behind the men in the realm ot education 

ducation of the Parents ot the 
ead ot the Household 

Education of the parents is highly signit leant in deter- 
lining one's status in India (Kuppuswamy, 1962). Furthermore, 
he parents' education shapes the values, aspirations, motiva- 
•ions and achievement orientations ot the sons. Table 9 5 
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Table 9 5 

Education of oarents ot the head of the nousenolo, 

in per cent 


Level of 
Education 



Father 



Mother 


Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Uroan 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Kural -i- 

Urfcan 

Poot 

Illiterate 

86 

6 

77 6 

81 0 

92 0 

88 4 

89 7 

Bare literate 

9 

4 

10 0 

9 8 

5 3 

8 0 

7 0 

Primary 

2 

6 

8 4 

6 2 

2 0 

2 4 

2 3 

Middle 

0 

0 

2 8 

1 8 

0 7 

1 2 

1 0 

High school 

1 

4 

1.2 

1 2 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

Number ot cases (150) 

(250) 

(JOO) 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


compresses information legerding tne educational level or tne 
parents of the head ot the household The maioiity or the 
respondents' fathers are/were illiterate (81.0 per cent) or 
bare literate (9 8 per cent) The rest ot others are educated 
but that, too, upto primary and mioole stanuard (d 2 ana 1 8 
per cent, respectively) Only a small percentage or them, say 
1 2 per cent, has got education uoto high school 

More rural than urban tathers ot tne respondents are 
illiterate (86 6 vs 77 6 per cent) The prooortion of tnose 
who are bare literate is almost identical in both the groups 
(9 4 per cent rural, lO 4 per cent urban) More urban tnan 
rural tathers of the respondents have education upto primary 
(8-, 4 vs , 2 6 per cent) and middle levels ( 2 B vs zero per 
cent) There is almost similarity between the level ot 
education ot fathers of the respondents of both the groups 
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Table 9 5 

Education o£ parents of the head ot the housenolo, 

in per cent 


Level of 
Education 


Fa ther 


Mother 


Rural Urban Rural + Rural urban Rural -i- 

Poor Poor Uroan Poor Poor Urban 

Poor 


Illiterate 

86 

6 

77 

6 

B1 

0 

92 

0 

88 

4 

89 

7 

Bare literate 

9 

4 

10 

0 

9 

8 

5 

3 

6 

0 

7 

0 

Primary 

2 

6 

8 

4 

6 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

2 

3 

Middle 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1 

8 

0 

7 

1 

2 

1 

0 

High school 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Number ot cases (150) (250) (400) (150) (250) (400) 


compresses information regarding tne educational level ot tne 
parents ot the head ot the household The majority ot the 
resoondents ' fathers are /were illiterate (8 1,0 per cent) or 
bare literate (9 8 por cent) The rest ot others are educated 
but that/ too/ upto primary and midole standard (6 2 and 1.8 
per cent/ respectively) Only a small percentage ot them, say 
1 2 per cent, has got education uoto high school 

More rural than urban fathers ot the respondents are 
illiterate (86,6 vs 77.6 per cent) The prooortion of tnose 
who are bare literate is almost identical m both tne groups 
(9 4 per cent rural, 10 4 per cent urban) More urban tnan 
rural fathers of the respondents have eaucation upto primary 
(8 4 vs , 26 per cent) and middle levels ( 2 8 vs zero per 
cent). There is almost similarity between the level or 
education ot fathers of the respondents of )Dotn the groups 
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who nave high school eaucation (1 4 oer cent rural and 1 2 
per cent uiban) 

ThiS/ then/ shov;s that the majority or the rathers ot 
the respondents are eitner illiterate or bare literate How- 
ever/ the DroTX)rtion of the educated fatners or tne urban 
respondents is greater than those ot their rural counterparts 
Coming to the level of education of responcents' mothers 
The data in Table 9 5 suggests that 89 7 per cent respondents' 
mothers are illiterate and or 7 0 per cent bare literate Ine 
mothers educated upto primary level and middle level constitute 
2 3 and 1 0 per cent/ respectively 

A large prouortion of mothers ot the rural than urban 
poor are illiterate (92,0 vs 88 4 per cent)/ vhile a large 
proportion of mothers ot urban than rural poor are bare 
literate (&• 0 vs 5.3 per cent) As we proceeo turther in the 
level of the education/ it is tound that mothers of the urban 
poor outspace the mothers ot the rural poor/ the ratio being 
3627 per cent at primary and middle standard 

It may/ then, be concluded that tne rate of literacy is 
somewhat higher among urban than rural poor's mothers, although 
the majority of them both are illiterate or bare literate 
The data in Table 9,6 reveals that sons are relative 
more educated than their fathers irrespective or the contex- 
tual background The majority of the sons from both rural and 
urban areas are relatively more educated than tneir fathers 
(19,3 vs, 13,4 per cent rural and 44 0 vs, 22 4 per cent urban). 
However, the sons in urban areas outnumber the sons in the 
rural areas in terms of higher education tnere are 50.0 per 



Comparason ot educational mobility or sons and tneir ratners^ in pei cent 
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cent sons v^ith education uuto anterrneaiate level ana cent- 
per-cent sons /ith vocational training, ■ hile their tatners 
had no higher education or vocational training In rural areas 
neither sons nor tne rathers have had higner education ana 
vocational training 

This, tnen, sno^s that sons are more mobile in terms oi 
education and the urban sons outsoace the rural sons in terms 
of educational mobility Tne oistinction betveen education of 
sons and rathers is marked and signiticant ( 05 level) 

Education or the Offspring ot the 
Head of the Household 

We trieo to 3<now the euucation ot the sons and daughters 
of the head or the household In addition, we collected 
information regarding eaucation or other schoolgoing chiiaren 
in the family Table 9 7 summarizes the relevant inrormation 
It is evident from the table that there are 53 7 per cent 
respondents' families where none is attending school Ana, 
here, there is almost complete similarity betveen tne rural 
and urban poor (54 0 vs . 53 6 per cent) Among the poor's 
families where there are school-going children, more sons tnan 
daughters are going to schools (32 0 vs 33 per cent) Tne 
rural poor outnumber the urban poor in sending tneir sons 
to school (41 3 vs 26,4 per cent) and the urban poor exceed 
rural poor in sending daughters to school (5 2 vs zero per 
cent) There is small proportion of tne poor in whose rami- 
lies botn sons and daughters are being sent to school (6 3 
per cent). Here, again, the urban poor outspace the rural 



Table 9 7 


School-going children in tne poor's ramilies, in pei cent 

I 


School-going Chilaren 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor: 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Sons 

41 3 

26 4 

32 0 

Daughters 

0 0 

5 2 

3 3 

Sons and daughters both 

2 0 

8 8 

6 . 3 

Brotner 

1 4 

4 0 

3,0 

Relatives 

1 1 

2 0 

1 7 

None 

54 0 

53 6 

53 7 

Number ot cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


poor (8 8 vs 22 per cent) More urban than rural poor send 
their brothers to school (4,0 vs 14 oer cent) In lew cases, 
the poor send their relatives' wards to school 

It transpiies, then, that the education of the daughters 
IS relatively more neglected than the education or sons How- 
ever, It IS more true of urban than rural poor 

Kind of Courses Prer erred by the 
Offspring of the Poor 

The level of schooling assumes significant meaning only 
when linked with the kind of eaucation Table 9 8 suggests 
that in the majority of poor's families (93 3 per cent) no 
school-going child has reached at a level where decisions 
are made about a specific kind of education (96 7 per cent 
rural and 91 2 per cent urban), Ot those who have reacned 
that stage, science and liberal arts are more popular among urban 
than among rural poor (3,6 vs, zero per cent, and 3,2 vs 13 
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Table 9 8 

Kind or education preferred by the otrsorings or the ooor , 

in per cent 


Kind ot Education 
Preferred 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Science 

0 6 

3 6 

2 3 

Liberal arts 

1 3 

3 2 

2 5 

Commerce 

1 3 

1 6 

1 4 

Vocational training 

0 7 

0 4 

0 5 

No choice 

96 7 

91 2 

93 3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


per cent, respectively) Commerce and vocational education 
seem to be almost equally popular with them (1 3 per cent rural/ 
1 6 per cent urban) 

Purtxjses Behind Educating tne otfsorings 

Table 9 9 oresents the poor's perception ot the ourposes 
with which they send their cnildren for schooling Nearly 
halt of the sample population (49 4 per cent) do not send tneir 
children to schools, but those who seni their children ror 
schooling have interesting things to say The majority ot the 
poor feel that the education will help then wards to get a 
job (47 3 oer cent), and this is more strongly telt by tne 
rural than the urban noor (57^3 vs 41 2 per cent) A small 
percentage, say 3.3 ner cent, anticitaate that tne education 
w’lll enable their children to raise their socio-economic 
status. Here, again, the rural poor outnumber the urban F>oor 
(4 0 vs 28 per cent). 
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Table 9 9 

The ooor's perception of ourtxDSes in sending tneir 
cnilaren to school/ in per cent 


Purposes 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Pool 

Rura 1 
U Loan 

L 

Poor 

1 To get a job 

57 3 

41 2 

47 

3 

2 To raise socio-economic 
status 

4 0 

2 8 

3 

3 

3 Do not seno children 
tor schooling 

38 7 

56 0 

49 

4 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

« 

( 400) 


To sum up more urban than rural poor not send their 
children to schools The mam motive behind educating tneir 
children is to get a job and raise the socio-economic status 

Difficulties ■E\perienced by the Poor in 
Educating Their Offsorings 

As Table 9 10 shoves / the majority of the poor confront 
economic hardships, tor, the expenses or eoucation are beyond 
their means (70 0 per cent) of interest, there is almost 
complete similarity between restxjnses or the rural and urban 
poor (70 7 vs 69 6 per cent) Another difficulty experienced 
by the poor is that their children lack, interest in studies 
(8 6 per cent rural, 9 8 per cent urban) Finally, tne poor 
feel that there is laG}c of educational institutions to send 
tneir children for education (20.0 per cent rural, 1 2 per 
cent urban) 


Table 9 10 


Difficulties in eaucating the chilaren , in t.er cent. 


Difriculties Exoerienced 

Rural 

Poor 

U rba n 
Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

+ 

Poor 

Financial hardships 

70 7 

69 6 

70 

0 

ijach ot educational institutions 

20 0 

1 2 

8 

3 

Lac/c of interest in studies 

& o 

9 6 

9 

3 

no school-going child 

0 7 

19 6 

12 

4 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


This^ tnen , Bho^s that the poor exoerience tnree airti- 
culties in educating their children at the e^..onomic level, 
they had financial handicaps, at the personality levei, tney 
rind their cnildren lacking interest in stuoies, and at the 
societal level, they visualize absence ot educational insti- 
tutions 

The Highest Level ot EQU«..ation 
Attained oy Children ot Poor 

Three-fifths of the poor's sons, and nine-tenth or the 
daughters nave no education Among those who aie educated, 
the sons ot both the x>oor groups — rural and urban out space 
the daughters (44 6 vs 27 per cent rural ana 37,2 vs 14,4 
per cent urban) Note that not only more sons than daughters 
are educated but also tnat they are better educated 

Interestingly , more rural than urban poor are sending 
their sons to schools as well as giving them higner education 
As against this, more urban than rural poor send their uaugn- 
ters to scnool (l4 4 vs, 2 7 per cent) 
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Taole 9 11 

The highest level or education attained by tne cnilaien 
or tne txjor, in oer cent 


Level or E mca- 
tion Acquired 


Sons 



Daughters 

Pural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
ij roan 
Poor 

Rural 

Poor 

U rban 
Poor 

Rural + 

Urban 

Poor 

I ow 

2(d 0 

30 8 

29 0 

2 7 

13 6 

9 5 

Literate 

Primary 







^Ledl^iin 

17 3 

5 6 

10 0 

0.0 

0 8 

0 5 

hiddle 

High school 
Intermediate 







High 

1 3 

0 0 

1 0 

0.0 

0 0 

0 0 

Graduation- 

and-above 







Wot-going to 
school 

55 4 

62 0 

60 0 

97 3 

85 6 

90 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 


This, then, shows that, by and large", the poor neglect 
the education of their daughters as compared to tneir sons 
However, the urban poor try to educate their daughters more 
than the rural ooor 

Poor's Attituoe Towards Women's 
Higher Education 

The respondents were asked, 'Are you in favour or giving 
higher education to women'? Their responses (see Table 9 12} 
reveal that the majority of the poor do not favour higher 
education for women (97 3 per cent rural/ 89 6 per cent urban). 
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Table 9 12 

The tx3or' s attitude towaros vomen's higner ejucdtaon^ 

iriy pet cent 


Attitude towards Higher 

Education ror Women 

Putal 

Pool 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

4- 

?oor 

Women should get nign>=“r education 

2.7 

10 4 

7 

5 

Should not get higher education 

97,3 

89 t) 

92 

5 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


Among those ^ho favour nagher education tor women, the urban 
poor outweigh the rural poor ( 10 4 vs 27 per cent; 

We, thus, see that the poor, by and large, do not tavour 
higher education to the women The urban poor, hOAever, seem 
sonewhat more positively inclined 

Employment Status of the 
Educated Persons in the Family 

Insofar as the employment status of tne educated members 
ot the poor's family is concerned, the majority of them are 
unemployed ( 59 3 per cent) The severity ot educated unemp- 
loyment IS experienced more by tne rural than by the urban 
poor (96 0 VS 37,2 per cent) Barely IS 5 per cent educated 
members are able to secure employment, and that,too/is 
exclusive an urban feature. However, one-rourth of the total 
Sample population had no educated member in their family In 
other words, the condition ot the educated rural poor is worst 
than that ot their urban counterpart. 





Table 9 13 


The employment status or Lne educated memoers an the 


ooors ' 

tamily , in per cent 


Emoloyment Status 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Unemployed 

96 0 

37 2 

59 3 

Em Dloyed 

0,0 

24 8 

15 5 

ho educated member 

4 0 

38 0 

24.2 

Number ot cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


Attatude ot the E jucated Members 
Tovards the Family 

It IS generally said that the eoucated and/or well 
placed persons trom amongst the poor strata start maintaining 
distance trom their own people In order to test the valioity 
of such an assumotion, the information ^as collected on 
whetner the educated (whether employed or unemployed) members 
or the poor’s families help economically? It is evident tnat 
63 0 per cent educated members do not support tneir families 
Only 37 0 per cent support Somewnat more rural than urban 
educated persons ot the poor' s family shirk rrom the economic 
obligations of their tamilies (64 7 vs fc>2 0 per cent) 

Although somewhat more urban than rural poor help the 
families, the general pattern is the same in both the cases 
Thus, the tindings support our formulated assumption. 
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Teachers' P re justices 

It as generally talked about that tne teacners are 
indarterent to tne -Dupals comang trom tne ooor tamalies In 
order to ascertaan this, ’ e asked "Do tne teacners pay oue 
attention to your child in the school ■>" There are 3 per 
cent poor ■whose chiiaren go to school Out ot the.n, 22 0 per 
cent reel that teachers pay sufcicient attention tov/ards tneir 
vatds As against this ^ 21 3 oer cent nurture a negative 
feeling Moie urban than rural poor reel that tneir children 
are neglected by the teachers (23 6 vs 17 4 oer cent). 

Monthly Expenditure on Education 

There is almost similarity betveen the rural and urban 
poor as regards tne pattern of expenditure on education Over 
80 0 per cent poor from both the groups uo not have any 
expenditure on education as none in their family goes 

to school The average monthly expenditure on education is 
Rs 11 for rural, Ps 1 4 for urban poor., and Rs 13 for the 
poor on the whole 


Table 9 I 4 

The poor's monthly expenditure on education, in per cent 


Monthly Expenditure on 
Education 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rura 1 + 
Urban Poor 

No expense 

82.0 

80.8 

8l 2 

Rs. lO-and-less 

16 0 

15,2 

15 5 

Rs 10-20 

2 0 

2.8 

2 5 

Rs 20-and-above 

0 0 

1,2 

0 8 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 

Average 

Rs . 1 1 

RS 1.4 

Rs . 1 3 
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Case Study 9 

Rana Nand , aged 51 years, belonging to i<anar caste is 
trom MaxsudaDad village He is an illiterate The economic 
conaitions ot his family is poor since his rather' s time He 
could not get education as he nad to earn to supplement family 
income since his early childhood He says he is eager to send 
his children to school, but lacks rinancial resources He, 
like his father, needs that his children earn 

Case Study 10 

Ganga , aged 43 years, belonging to Rajput caste nails 
trom Govind Nagar Kachchi Basti, He is a the la Duller in 
grain mandi (market) His monthly income ranges from Rs IbO 
to 200 a month He has to support his family ot eight members 
He has three children of school-going age, but they had t.# remain 
out of schools He too teels the lacr ot money 

In what has gone before, have analysed the educational 
background ot the poor's family The findings reveal that the 
majority of the poor are illiterate or bare literate However, 
more urban than rural poor are literate. The v.ives of the 
poor are even more illiterate 

A comparison of tne poors' and their fatners' education 
revealed that the latter are/were illiterate than the rormet 
Respondents' mothers are/were more illiterate as compared to 
their fathers However ♦he fathers and mothers ot the urban 
poor are/were somewhat more literate than that ot their rural 
counterparts 
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In most or the poor’s families, the majority or tneir 
children do not go to school, and on this score, the situation 
IS almost identical in both ru al and uroan areas The level 
of education attained by the sons and daughters is the lowest, 
the latter lag much behind the termer In majority or the 
cases, the chilor'^n are not educated upto the level vheretron 
begins the specialization ot courses In small cases, the 
science and liberal art are more popular / ith the urban noor 
children and liberal art and commerce witn the rural ooor 
Chile ren 

The mam difficulties betore the poor in educating the 
children are financial hardships, lack ot interest or children 
in studies, and absence of educational institux.-.ons 

The main purposes behind educating the chiluren are to 
help them get a job and raise their socio-economic status 
Most of the educated members in the roor' s tamilj ^re 
unemployed, and it is more true or rural tnan uroan poor 

The poor do not favour the higher education tor vomen 
Hov;ever, more utban than rural poor want women to get nigner 
education , 

The educated and emoloyed members or the poor' s tamily 
maintain distance from their families, at least in snaring 
tnen earning with their family 

Over one-tourth of the poor nurture tne feeling that 
the teachers do not pay proper attention to their sons and 
daughters Her'B urban poor are more dissatistied than the 
rural poor. 



PART V 


SO CIO-CULTURAL COMPONENT 


DEMOGRAPHIC FEATURES 

VALUES, INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 


POLITICS AND POWER 



CHAPTER TEN 


demographic features 

The population and poverty are said to interact in 
several ways Firsts there is high mortality among the poor 
which includes life-expectancy, probability of bereavement, 
and infant and child mortality Secondly, the population 
growth , increasing population pressure on land , and rapid 
rural-urban migration have adverse effects on employment and 
income growth, and hence on poverty Thirdly, overconsumption 
by the growing population causes depletion and exhaustion of 
natural resources, which, in turn, puts strain on the higher 
level of living Fourthly, there is more subtle relationship 
between population and poverty the effects on poverty of 
changing family structures, and the role of children as compo- 
nent in poverty life-styles. Fifthly, inability to control 
fertility, whether upward or downward is again a relevant 
characteristic of poverty, for, it shows their lack of access 
to contraception Sixthly, there exists a relationship 
between fertility and poverty life-style. Finally, insofar 
as the poor live by labour, the reproducing of labour by them 
becomes a necessity, and hence there is high fertility and, 
thus, large family size. Because of these and various other 
implications, this chapter attempts to analyse the demographic 
features of the poor’s family separately. Here our focus is 
on two k±nds of demographic data _ (i) information about 
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persons an terms of age, caste, religaon, and familial back- 
ground, and (ii) information about vital events , such as 
marriage, divorce, and migration. 

I INFORMATION ABOUT PERSONS 
Age 

Age, although a physiological variable, has great social 
and cultural significance The cycle of growth from infancy 
to adulthood creates discontinuities in the life-cycle — a 
fact of nature which is inescapable (Parsons, 1942 604-616, 
Vinacke and Wilson, 1964 241-248, Benedict, 1938 1 61-168) 

While age itself is largely beyond the individual's or 
society's determination, the attention paid to it and the 
meaning attached with it vary considerably from society to 
society and among various parts of a society (Eisenstadt, 

1964) "Age-graded cultures" , says Benedict, "characteris- 
tically demand different behaviour of the individual at differ- 
ent times of his life and persons ot a li)te age-grade are 
grouped into society whose activities are all oriented 
towards the behaviour desired at that age Individuals 
•graduate' publicly and with honour from one of these groups 
to another" (Benedict, 1938* 161-168) The infoimnation regar- 
ding age composition of the poor is presented in Table 10,1, 

The table indicates that the majority of the head of 
the households belong to the age-group 30-40, and 40-r50 years 
(38 0 per cent and 33,8 per cent, respectively) and those 
belonging to the age-group 20-30 years are barely 15 8 per 
cent and of 50 years-and -above 12.4 per cent This, then. 
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Table 10 1 

Age of the head of the households, in per cent 


Age -group 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rura 1 + 
Urban Poor 

20-30 years 

3 3 

23 2 

15 8 

30-40 years 

37 0 

39 2 

38 0 

40-50 years 

47 3 

25 6 

33.8 

50 years-and-above 

12 4 

12 0 

12.4 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 

Mean age 

41 9 years 

37 6 years 

39 3 years 


shows that the majority of the head of the households are or 
age-group 30—50 years. Mean age of the poor is 39 3 years 
The majority of the head of the households in rural 
areas belong to the age-group of 40-50 years (47 3 vs 25.6 
per cent) and in urban areas to the age-group of 30-40 years 
(39 7 vs. 37.0 per cent). Those of the age-group 20-30 years 
are more in urban than in rural areas (23.2 vS, 33 per cent) 
This then, reflects that the head of the household in urban 
sample consists mainly of age-group 20-40 years (62,4 per cent) 
and in rural sample of age-group 30-60 years (7-3,3 per cent) 

The mean age Of the rural poor is 41.9 years and the 
urban pxior is 37,6 years . 

Caste 

Although caste and all the discriminations flowing 
from it stand abolished by the Constitution of India # it 
has managed to survive It is still of pervasive importance, 
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detines "the very structure of social survival", and is "the 
fundamental rhythm of life itself" Caste is overwhelmingly 
Hindu in operation but "Muslims, Christians, Jews have all, 
in varying degrees succumbed to its influence" (Segal, 1971 
35-120). Caste continues to determine the social position 
and life opportunities of individuals in India There are 
certain metaphysical principles such as Samsara (rebirth). 
Karma (transmigration), Moksha (salvation), and Pharma (duty) 
held by almost all Hindus and it is these that together govern 
caste . ^ The data on the caste of respondents is presented in 
Table 10 2 

It transpires from the table that the majority of the 
poor belong to backward caste (39 0 per cent) and Scheduled 
Caste (29 8 per cent) By contrast, the percentage of the 
"twice-born" caste is smaller They together constitute only 
15 4 p>er cent The percentage of intermediary castes (9 8 
per cent) is relatively higher than the Brahmins, Kshatriya, 
and Vaishya separately and of non-caste (Muslims) equal to 
Brahmin and Kshatriya. This, then, shows that the majority 
of the poor belong to the low caste and non-caste, the propor- 
tion of the higher caste is relatively lower (8.4.5 vs. 15.5 
per cent) . 


The characteristics of caste, as summed up by G S 
Ghurye, are (1) segmental division of society, (2) hierarchy; 
(3) restriction on feeling and social intercourse; (4) civil 
and religious disabilities and privileges of the different 
sections, (5) lack of unrestricted choice of occupation, and 
(6) restrictions on marriage (Ghurye, l96l 30-41, see also 
Atal, 1968) 



Table 10 2 


Caste composition of the poor^ in per cent 


Caste 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Brahmin 

8 7 

4 4 

6 0 

Kshatriya 

7 3 

5 2 

6.0 

Vaishya 

5 3 

1 4 

3 4 

Intermediary caste 

20 7 

3 2 

9 8 

Scheduled-caste 

7 3 

43 2 

29 8 

Backward caste 

48 7/ 

33 2 

39 0 

Non -caste 

2 0 

8 4 

6 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


While most represented caste among the urban poor is 
that of Scheduled Caste (43 2 per cent)/ followed by backward 
caste (33 2 per cent), most represented caste among the rural 
poor IS that of backward caste (48 7 per cent), followed by 
intermediary caste The percentage of ’twice-born' castes 
and intermediary caste are larger in rural than in urban 
areas (21 3 vs ll 8 per cent, and 20,7 vs 3.2 per cent, 
respectively). The proportion of non-caste is higher in urban 
(8 4 per cent) than in rural areas (20 per cent) 

This, then, shows that the majority of the poor belong 
2 3 

to backward castes, scheduled castes, intermediary 


2 

Backward caste includes Kewat, Kahar, Yadav, Khatlk, 
Kumhar, Kurmi, Pal, Saini , Tamoll, and Barber. 

3 

Scheduled Caste includes Raidas, Lodhi, San)diwar, 
Naik, Jaiswara, Mehtar, Dhanuk, Hela, Musawar, Murai , and 
Dhobi 
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4 5 

caste, and non-caste as compared to the high caste irrespec- 
tive of the rural-urban background. 

Religion 

Religion exists in every society From societal view- 
point, the ultimate group values are tied to the supposed 
reality of religion, and, from the individual standpoint 
religion turnishes definite rules of conduct, which, in turn, 
constitute an element of social organization Religion also 
provides an individual with a means to maxe for his frustra- 
tions, fears, and insecurity resulting from his failure in 
this world Table 10 3 sets out the distribution of the sample 
population according to religion and rural-urban background 

It will be observed from the table that there are two 
religious group in our sample Hindu and Islam, the former 
being in majority than the latter (94 0 vs 6 0 per cent) 

What is true of the sample as a whole is also true of rural 
and urban sample separately. The percentage of Hindus is much 
higher than that o£ Islam in both rural and urban areas (96 0 
vs, 20 and 9 1,6 vs, 8,4 per cent, respectively). Whereas 
Hindus are relatively more in rural areas, Islams are more 
in urban areas (8.4 vs 2.0 per cent) 


4 

Intermediary caste includes verma, Srivastava, and 
Khatri . 


*Non-caste refers to Muslims where there is no caste 
system. 
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Table 10 3 


Religious background 

of the 

poor, in per 

cent 


Religion 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 



Poor 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Hindu 

98 0 

91.6 

94 

0 

Islam 

2 0 

8 4 

6 

0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


The Nature and the Size of the Family 

The joint undivided family is commonly accepted as a 
normal pattern of family in India (PrabhU/ 1963; Kapadia/ 1968, 
Davis, 1942 93-100). However, under the impact of modem rorces 
of social change, the traditional base of the institution is 
gradually getting eroded In order to know the nature of 


^Of late sociologists have started raising the question 
Is joint family breaking down? There are two main answers to 
this questions one, some sociologists maintain that joint 
families never change except by eternal recurrence ot the 
nuclear-to- joint , and joint-to-nuclear cycle of growth and 
decline (Desai, 1955 85-146, Kapadia, 1969 68-99, Ovenstein, 
1961 341-350, Cohn, 1961 1051-1055, Madan, 1962 88-89, Shah, 
1964 1-36, Kalenda, 1968, Gould, 1968 413-421). Two, some 
scholars hold that joint family has been changing into nuclear 
families (Desai, 1964, Gore, 1968, Kapadia, 1969, Karve, 1963, 
1965, Madan, 1965, Mayer, i960, Ovans, 1965, Ross, 1965). The 
latter group of scholars are guided by the view that the 
nuclear family is the characteristic unit of industrial 
society (Worsley et al , 1970 137, Burgess and Locke, 1945 
26-27; Davis, 1937 289-309, Goode, 1963, Nimkof f , 1965, Moore 
and Feldman, i960). There is, however, one common ground 
between the two differing views* all agree that joint families 
always change into nuclear families irrespective of whether 
change in families takes place in cyclic or linear fashion 
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ramJ-lies the poor live iri/ we collected data on tv o distanct^ 
yet intimately related/ aspects of the family — the nature 
and the size/ and the relevant data is presented in Table 
10 4. 

Let us first scan the data pertaining to the nature of 
the poor's family. The majority of the poor belong to joint 
families (64 2 per cent). As against this, only 35 8 per 
cent poor hail from nuclear families More rural than urban 
poor come from the joint families (96 0 vs 45 2 per cent), 
whereas more urban than rural belong to the nuclear families 
(54 8 vs 4.0 per cent) 

In summary, then, the joint families are more prevalent 
among the rural poor and nuclear families among the urban 
poor The difference is marked and significant (.05 level) 

It supports the hypothesis that the nuclear family is more 
prevalent among the urban than among the rural areas 

The term 'joint' and 'nuclear* may hide the reality, if 
the size of the families are not known For analytical 
purposes, we classified the families into three broad sizes 
(i) families having 5 members and less called 'small*, (li) 
families having 6 to 7 members called 'medium' , and (iii) 
families having 8-and-more members called ' large' , Another 
look at Table ID, A from the viewpoint of the size of the 
families reveals that two- fifths of the poor's families are 
of large size , and those of nearly three-tenths of medium 
size. As against this, over three-tenths poor's families 
are of small size. 
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Table 10,4 

The »ature and the *i 2 e of the families of the ooor, 

in per cent 


Families of the Poor 

Rural 

Poor 

(N=150) 

Urban 
Poor 
(N=2 50) 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 
(N=400) 

Nature of the family 

Nuclear 

4 0 

54 8* 

35 8 

Joint 

96 0* 

45 2 

64 2 

Size of the family 

Small (2-5) 

10 0 

51 2’' 

35.7 

Medium ( 5-7i) 

30 0 

21 2 

26.3 

Large ( 7-and-above ) 

60 0* 

21.6 

36 0 


’'Significant at 05 level 


A comparison of the family size of the rural and urban 
poor shows that a large proportion of large size families 
(60,0 per cent) and medium size families (30 O per cent) are 
found in the rural areas and a large proportion of small (51 2 
per cent) and medium size (27.2 per cent) families in urban 
areas. It transpires^ then, that large size families are the 
characteristics of the sample in general However, large 
families are in large number in rural areas and small size 
families in urban areas. 

How deep is the felt-need of the rural poor for a large 
family can be summed up in informantJs own few words 

" Lar>ca hi to burhape lea Sahara hai aur bhagwan 

(the son is the only support in the oldhood and 
he is the gift of God) 
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Hovever, the urban ooor feels differently, our one inrormant 
said 

"Aaj kal apane rahane-khane ka to thikana 
nahi hai , duniyabhar ka pariwar kaise 
sambhalenge" 

(There is no stake tor our own living and rood, 
how can we sustain a big family ) 

The relationship between some correlates — occupation, 
income , caste , and education — and the tamily size may be seen 
from Table 10 5 

The majority ot the rural poor irrespective of their 
occupations, belong to the la rge-and -medium-size tamilies 
By contrast, the urban poor, by and large, come from small 
size families. The main occupation of the rural poor is 
agricultural wage labour and of urban poor non-agricultural 
wage- labour The relationship between the occupation and tne 
size of the family is marked and significant ( 05 level) 

What IS true of occupations is also true ot income. 

The rural poor from all income brackets have large size family 
On the other hand, the urban poor from all income categories 
belong to small size family. The distinction between the 
family size of the rural poor is mar)ced and significant and 
there seems to be positive association with income and 
family -Size . 

A close look at the relationship between education and 
the family-size reveals that low educated poor in rural areas 
have large families, while in urban areas small families. 

This shows that education of the poor has no significance in 
detemining the size of their families. 



Socio-cull:.\iral characteristics and the size of the family ot the poor, in per cent 
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Irrespective or the caste the poor belong tO/ the rural 
poor have large and urban poor small families However / the 
high caste poor have large families in rural than urban areas 
There Is marked and significant distinction betv/een the pattern 
of rural and urban families ( 05 level) 

Poor's Preference for Family 

Table 10 6 compresses the data regarding poor' s oreter- 
ence for the fanrd.ly» It is evident that the majority or the 
poor (6 3 7 per cent) have shown their preference for the 
joint family y only 36 3 per cent prefer nuclear family More 
rural than urban poor have preferred joint families (96 0 vs 
44 4 per cent) , 

This, then, reflects that nuclear families are preferred 
by the urban poor and joint families by the rural poor it 
transpires that traditional pattern of joint families still 
continues in rural areas. Also, the constraint of village 
life demands co-oiseratlve effort Urban spatial problems may 
not permit the ooor to li.ve jointly, hence they preter nuclear 
families , 


Table 10.6 


f-ype of family 

preferred by 

the poor, in 

per cent 

Family Preferred 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural + 


Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Nuclear 

4.0 

55.6 

36.3 

Joint 

96.0 

44,4 

63.7 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 
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A glimpse of the reasons for the preference of the joint 
family may be had from Table 10 7 Over tvwo-fifth of the ooor 
feel that the joint family provides economic support to its 
members (42 7 per cent)/ whereas one-fifth of them view that 
It guarantees protection during calamity. To a small percen- 
tage of poor/ the joint family is a good place to live in 
(8 5 per cent) 

It/ then, transpires that the majority of the poor (71 8 
per cent) possess a positive attitude towards joint family. 

As against thiS/ 28.3 per cent poor hold a negative view as 
they say the head in the joint families exploits the family 
members . 

A comparative look at the table shows that the rural poor 
have relatively more positive orientation towards the joint 
family than those of the urban poor (97.3 vs 55 4 per cent) 
Although both the groups of poor have positive attitvvde 
towards joint family, the rural poor outweigh the urban poor 

Table 10 7/ 

The poor's attitude towards the joint family/ in per cent 


Attitude towards the Joint Family 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

1. Good place to live 

18 7 

2 4 

a. 5 

2. Protection during calamity 

31. 9 

13.6 

20.5 

3 Provides eccmomic-support 

4 » Exploitation by the head of 

46.7 

40 4 

42.7 

the household 

2 7 

44.6 

28.3 

Number of cases 

(ISO) 

(250) 

(400) 
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II INFQRriATIQN ABOUT VITAL EVENTS 
Marital Status 

As Table 10 8 shov/s as many as 99 0 per cent of the poor 
are married. Most of them seem to be leading a continuous 
normal life as only 3 7 per cent of them are widower and 0.3 
per cent are divorced. 

What IS true of the sample as a whole is also true ot 
the rural-urban samples »eparately In both the samples, a 
large majority of the poor are married, however, a relatively 
higher percentage of rural than urban poor are married (100 0 
vs 98 4 per cent). There is a larger percentage of widower 
among the urban than among the rural poor (4 4 vs 2.7 per 
cent) The incidence of remaining unmarried (1.6 per cent) 
as well as of divorce (0 4 per cent) is exclusively urban 
characteristics 

In summary, then, the divorce is purely an urban pheno- 
menon, It has not affected the rural poor's families Finally/ 
the mortality among the married women seem to be less an 
rural than urban areas although enough data is not available 
to support this assertion. Most of the marriages end not 
in divorce, but with the death of one or the other partner 
It is perhaps in the mortality of married women and in the 
incidence of divorce that poverty seems to be reflected more 
in urban than in rural areas. The case of slightly more men 
remaining unmarried in urban areas seems to be the result ot 
abject poverty Death plagues both rural and urban married 
life Although it Is not as common as death, divorce is on 
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Table 10 8 

Marital status of the poor, in per cent 


Marital Status 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Married 

97 3 

93 6 

95.0 

Widower 

2 7 

4 4 

3 .7 

Divorced 

0 0 

0 4 

0 3 

Unmarried 

0 0 

1 6 

1 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


way to join the death to disrupt the marital life, particularly 
of urban poor Divorce poses new sets of expectations and 
problem, it inevitably leaves scars (Carter and Click, 1970, 
CSoode, 1956), 

Number of Wives the Poor Have 

Tradition has it that a Hindu male can marry second and 
more times, if he has no male issue from his first wife, for, 
the son alone can ensure the liberation of his parents' souls 
from the clutches of the god of death (Yamaraj) and their 
admission to heaven In fact, one of the purpose of the 
marriage is to have * pra ja ' (son) Even beyond religious and 
cultural tradition, the f>eople may have more than one wife 
Islam permits its followers to have four wives at a time 
we tried to ascertain the number of wives the poor have 

The majority of the poor have only one wife (91,0 per 
cent) However, a small percentage do have two (7 7 per cent) 
and three wives (0 3 per cent) , 
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Table 10 9 

Number of wives poor have^ in per cent 


Number of Wives 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

One 

94 0 

89 2 

91 0 

Two 

6.0 

& 8 

1 7 

Three 

0 0 

0.4 

0.3 

Unmarried 

0 0 

1 6 

1 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


More rural than urban poor have one wife (94 0 vs 89 2 
per cent) Conversely, more urban than rural poor have two 
(8 8 vs, 6«0 per cent) and three wives (0 4 vs, ml per cent) 
It IS obvious that the general pattern of marriage is 
monogamy But, if circumstances so demand, the poor have more 
than one wife Whatever be the religio-cultural compulsions, 
the practice of having more than one wife has wide implica- 
tions for the family-size, and thereby for the style-of-lite 

Age at Marriage of the Poor 

Earlier studies have concluded that child marriages 
have long occurred on a large scale in India Hence, one 
would expect a very low average age at marriage, particularly 
among the females (Agarwala, 1962), Age at marriage is 
directly linked with the fertility rate in India, In other 
words, it is a correct measure of the size of family and 
one's standard of living consequently. 
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The data in Table 10 10 points out that most ot the poor 
(87; 5 per cent) were married when they were below 15 years 

Those who v;ere married between 15 and l8 years of age are 
only 11 0 per cent Only 0 5 per cent poor were married 
when they attained Is years and more 

The same picture is reflected if the data is set.n rural- 
urban-wise a majority from both the poor groups vere married 
at an early age (88- 0 per cent rural and 86 7 per cent urban) » 
Those who were married between 15 and 18 years or age are more in 
rural than in urban areas (13 3 vs. 96 per cent) This is 
further supported by the fact that none in rural areas was 
married at l8 years of age, whereas 0 8 per cent were married 
at this age in urban areas 

It IS thus evident that the poor, by and large, were 
married at an early age. 


Table 10 10 

Poors' age at marriage, in per cent 


Age at Marriage 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural ■+ 
Urban Poor 

Below 15 years 

86.7 

88.0 

87.5 

15-18 years 

13 3 

9 6 

11 0 

Above l8 years 

0 0 

0 8 

0 5 

Unmarried 

0 0 

1.6 

1 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 
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The Poor' s Views Regarding Proper Age ror 
Marriage of Boys and Girls 

VJe then tried to ascertain the views of the poor 
towards the proper age of marriage of boys and girls We 
examined this question both at normative and behavioural level 
In this connection two questions were put to the ooor What 
should be the proper age of marriage ot boys and girls ^ and 
at what age you married or plan to marry your sons and daugh- 
ters Table 10 11 presents a comparative picture of the 
proper age of marriage of boys and girls both at normative 
and behavioural level Let us take the proper age of marriage 
of the boys At the normative levels over three-fourth or the 
sample population says that the marriage ot boys should take 
place in between IS and l8 years. Only slightly over one- 
fifth poor feel that the proper age of marriage for boys 
should be less than 15 years It is interesting to know that 
more urban than rural poor have favoured marriage of boys at 
an early age namely, below 15 years (29 6 vs 10,0 per cent), 
although majority of them both want the marriage of boys to 
take place in between 15-18 years 

As regards the age at which the respondents married or 
plan to marry their sons, nearly three-rourth of the poor 
(74*7 oer cent) had no opinion to offer. Of those who respon- 
ded, 14 8 per cent were married or plan to marry at the age 
of 15-18 years and 10 5 per cent at the age of less than 15 
years. 

It transpires, then, that both rural and urban poor want 
that marriages should take place at the age of 15-18 years. 
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Table 10.11 

Poor' s views regarding the ideal and actual age ot marriage 
tor boys and girls y in per cent 


Ideal and Actual Age at 

Ma rriage 


Pural 

Poor 

(N==150) 

Urban 
Poor 
(N=2 50) 

Rural 4 

U rban Poor 
(i]==400) 

Ideal age of marriage of 
15 years-and-less 

boys 

10 0 

29 6 

22 

3 

15-18 years 


90 0 

70 4 

77 

3 

Actual age of marriage of 
15 years-and-less 

boys 

12,0 

9 6 

10 

5 

15-18 years 


16 7 

13 6 

14 

8 

No response 


71 3 

76 8 

74 

7 

Ideal age of marriage of 
15 years-and-less 

girls 

8 7 

28 8 

21 

3 

15-18 years 


91 3 

71 2 

78 

7 

Actual age of marriage of 
15 years-and-less 

girls 

32.7 

13 6 

20 

8 

15-18 years 


1 3 

5 6 

4 

0 

No response 


66 0 

80.8 

75 

2 


At the behavioural levels tooy most of the poor married or 
plan to marry their sons when they are of 15 to 18 years of 
age (l6 7 per cent rural/ 13.6 per cent urban). A signifi- 
cant proportion of the poor married or intend to marry their 
sons before 15 years of age (12 0 per cent ruraly 9 6 per 
cent urban) , 

There IS/ thusy a gap between the ideal and actual age 
of marriage of sons and the child marriage prevails among them 
both. 
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Coming to the prooer age of marriage tor girls at tne 
normative level, slightly over three-fifth poor are oi the 
view that the girls ought to be married /;hen they are 15 to 
10 years of age, while 21 3 per cent favour the age ot marriage 
tor girls to be 15 years and less 

More rural than urban poor have considered ideal age of 
marriage ot girls to be 15-18 years (91 3 vs 71 2 per cent), 
whereas more urban than rural toor are of the view that girls 
should be married below the age of 15 years (28 8 vs , 87 per 
cent) At the ideal level, the rural poor seem to outvveigh 
the urban poor 

At the behavioural level, slightly over three-fourth ot 
the poor had expressed their views Two-tifth of the poor 
married or plan to marry when the daughters were of 15- 

la years of age and one- fifth when they were just below 15 
years. 

More rural than urban poor married or plan to marry 
their daughters before the age of 15 (32 7 vs 13 6 per cent) 
The reverse is the situation in case of those who nsrried or 
plan to marry their daughters when they attained the age ot 
15-lS years ( 5 6 vs 13 per cent) 

This, then, shows that the rural poor marry their 
daughters at an early age, although at the ideal level they 
want them to be married at the age of 15-18 years. Here 
again, there is gap between the ideal and the actual age of 
marriage of the daughters of both rural and urban poor 
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Expenditure on the Marriage Held or on l*3uld-be 
Marriage of Their Sons and Daughters 

Next we enquired about the money the poor had spent or 
intend to spend on the marriage of their sons and/or daughters 
Nearly 70.0 per cent poor have spent or intend to spend 
Rs, 2000-and -above in the marriages. Slightly over one-fourth 
have spent or would like to spend in-between Rs 1000-2000 
The piercentage of those who have spent or intend to spend 
Rs. lOOO-and-less is relatively small (4 8 per cent) 

It is interesting to note that the rural poor spend or 
intend to spend more on the marriage of their sons and daugh- 
ters as compared to the urban poor For example, 71,3 per 
cent rural poor, as compared to 68,0 per cent urban 

poor have spent or intend to spend Rs, 2000-and-above Diff- 
erently put, the urban poor show a tendency of spending less 
on the marriage of their sons and daughters than that of their 
rural counterparts (see Table 10,12) 

Table 10.12 

The money spent or intend to spend on marriages 



of sons 

and daughters , 

in per cent 




Rural 

Urban 

Rural 4 



Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Rs 

lOOO-and- less 

2.0 

6.4 

4,8 

Rs 

1000-2000 

26 7 

25.6 

26 0 

Rs . 

2000-and-above 

71.3 

68 0 

69.2 

Number ot cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 



Custom of Dowry among the Poors 


Whether the custom of dowry prevails in the poor' s 
tamily was also examined The majority or the poor (83 0 per 
cent) give and take dowry in the marriages of their sons and 
daughters, only 17 0 per cent do not do so 

The custom of dowry is more prevalent among the rural 
than among the urban poor (86 7 vs 80 8 per cent), although 
It prevails among both the poor groups A relatively large 
percentage of the urban than rural poor do not give and take 
the dowry However/ it is difficult to say whether the urban 
poor are more progressive or they are under heavy financial 
constraints 

The reasons due to which the poor adhere to the custom 
of dowry may be glimpsed from Table 10,13 Slightly over 
three-fifth of the poor consider dowry as a means of support 
to the daughter This view is held more strongly by the rural 
than urban poor (71,3 vs, 54 4 per cent) Nearly one out of 
every eight poor consider dowry a necessity Here again, the 
rural poor outnumber the urban poor (17 3 vs, 10.4 per cent) 
One-fourth of the total sample consider dowry as a social evil. 
Here, the urban poor outweigh tne rural poor (34 0 vs, 10,0 
per cent). Almost an equal proportion from both (1 4 per cent 
rural and 1,2 per cent urban) had no opinion to offer 

It is obvious, then, that both rural and urlaan poor have 
positive attitude towards the dowry system. However, it is 
more strongly observed by the rural than ‘•he urban poor 
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Table 10 13 

Reasons advanced oy the poor for their adherence to the 
custom of dowry , in per cent 


Reasons tor Adhering to the 
Custom of Dowry 

Rural 

Poor 

U rban 
Poor 

Rural -f 
Urban Poor 

1 

A necessity 

17 3 

10 4 

13 0 

2 

Social evil 

10 0 

34 0 

25 0 

3 

Means of support 

71 3 

54 4 

60 7 

4 

Cannot say 

1 4 

1 2 

1 3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


Prevalence of Widow Remarriage 
Among the Poor' s Family 

Widowhood has long been recognized as an important role 
change, A great deal of attention has been paid to the 
problems of widows abroad (Clark and Anderson^ 1967, Lopata, 
1971 41-61, 1970 41-48, 1973, Parks, 1972) The widows are 
said to be preoccupied with grief, greater worry, lower morale 
and unhappiness (Riley and Poner, 1968) One undesirable 
system that forms part of the Hindu marriage is that there 
is restriction over remarriage of the widows We tried to 
know the stand of the poor on the widow remarriage issue 

It is interesting to know that 94 0 per cent poor 
believe in the widow remarriage, only 6.0 per cent raise 
objections. More urban than rural poor permit widow rema- 
rriage (94 8 vs 92.6 per cent) 

An interlinked issue which was examined was, 'where do 
the poor settle the remarriage of widows'? The majority of 
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the poor marry the widows with relatives (49 3 per cent) or 
family members (34 3 per cent) Relatively a sire 11 percen- 
tage (10,4 per cent) marry them outside the kith and kin nexus 
More urban poor remarry widows with relatives (74 7 vs, 7 3 
per cent) and more rural poor with the family members (73 3 
vs. 10 8 per cent) Somewhat more rural than urban poor 
remarry widows outside the kith and Kin In other words, 
relatives and family members are more preferred for widow 
remarriage (see Table 10 l4) 


Table 10 14 


Scope of Widow remarriage 

in poors' 

family , 

in per cent 

Scope of Widow 

Rural 

Urban 

Rura 1 + 

Remarria ge 

Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Outside kith and kin 

12 0 

9.6 

10 4 

Family members 

73 3 

10 8 

34.3 

Relatives 

7 3 

74 4 

49 3 

Widow remarriage is not 
permitted 

7 4 

5 2 

6 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(2 50) 

(400) 


Dissolution of the Marital Relationship 

Divorce is rapidly gaining ground in modern society. 

It Is just as nerriage brings with a set of circumstances 
that demands adjustment, so does divorce Divorce poses new 
sets of expectations and problems, a whole new reality to 
which the individual must adapt (Henslin, 1980 412), Hence, 
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ve tcxed to know the pattern of dissolution or marriages of 
the poor in three interlinked dimensions one , extent of 
divorce, two, reasons for divorce, and finally, the agencies 
through which divorce is effected 

As data in Table 10,15 reveals, the marriages are smooth 
in majority of cases (93 0 per cent) The trequency of divorce 
is less among the rural than among the urban poor (97 3 vs 
90 8 per cent) 

To sum up the divorce, by and large, is less prevalent 
However, it is more pronounced among the urban than among the 
rural poor Howsoever, small the percentage of divorce may 
be , It is important to note that one out of every sixteen 
marriage ends in divorce 


Table 10 15 

Divorce in poor's family, in per cent 


Divorced Members 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Yourself 

0 0 

0,4 

0,3 

Sons 

0 7 

0.4 

0 5 

Parents 

0,0 

1 2 

0 8 

Sisters 

0,0 

2 0 

1 3 

Daughters 

1 3 

2 0 

1,5 

Brothers 

0 7 

3 2 

2 3 

No divorce 

97 3 

90.8 

93 3 

Number of cases 

(160) 

(250) 

(400) 


If we look at the farnily members where divorce has taken 
place, it appears that it is spread over various members of 
the poor's family, namely, brothers (2.3 per cent), daughters 
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il 3 per cent), sons (0 5 per cent) and 0 3 per cent poor 
themselves 

It transDires, then, that the disease o£ divorce is 
spreading, though slowly The incadence ot divorce is more 
among the present generation. It as stall predominantly an 
urban phenomenon, although rural areas are also feeling its 
pinch 

Now, let us look at the reasons of the dissolution or 
their marriage It is evident from Table 10 l6 that there are 
three reasons responsible tor dissolution of marriages One 
IS familial tension, other is dowiry , and third is bad character 
While dowry is responsible for the divorce almost equally in 
rural and urban areas (2 7 vs, 2 4 per cent), the ramiiial 
tension, and crisis of character are exclusively urban reasons 
of divorce 

To put it precisely, the urban poor face the problem ot 
mutual tension and character besides dowry, the rural poor 
are beset with the problem ot dowry only. Perhaps because or 
the multiple reasons there is greater frequency ot divorce 
among the urban than among the rural poor. 

Table 10 16 

Reasons for the dissolution of marriage, in per cent 


Reason for Dissolution 
of Marriage 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural -I- 
Urban Poor 

Bad character 

0.0 

2.0 

1.1 

Dowry 

2.7 

2.4 

2 6 

Ramiiial tension 

0.0 

4.8 

3,0 

No divorce 

97.3 

90 8 

93.3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 
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Fanally we traed to find out the agencies through v-hich 
tne dissolution of marriage is generally effected , The disso- 
lution of marriage is generally held through the caste- 
panchayat in the majority of cases (82 2 per cent), here urban 
poor outnumber the rural poor (87 6 vs. 73 3 per cent) The 
second most important medium of dissolution of marriage is 
that the husband and wife starts living separately, which, in 
due course, becomes tantamount to divorce (16.6 per cent) 

This practice is more prevalent among the rural than among the 
urban poor (25 3 vs 11 2 per cent) The legal divorce is the 
least popular method of dissolution of marriage among them 
both (1,2 per cent) and here there is almost identical situa- 
tion (1.4 per cent rural, 1 2 per cent urban). 

In summary, then, caste-panchayats and mutual separation 
are most popular means of dissolution of marriage. The divorce 
through courts is relatively less popular means. 

Migration 

The term 'migration' connotes the geographical aspects 
of population mobility and involves "a change of place of 
abode, or place of usual residence". Here we opjerationally 
define migration as a change of residence from one civic 
division to another. 

There are wide range of issues surrounding various 
measures of migration (U N , 1970) Our concern here is to 
find out the migration in terms of entropy — the measure of 
the frequency with which an event occurs within a system — 
in order to obtain deeper insight into migration (Berry and 
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Schwind/ 1969 5-14 )y migration dividedness/ i e , in terms 
of a locality (region, province), and in terms of migrant or 
non-migrant or stayers and movers 

The Nature of Household and 
the Place of Origin 

A distinction is made between 'immigrant' and 'resident' 
household An 'immigrant household' has been treated as one 
where the head of the family immigrated to the city rrom 
village at any time The rest of the households, i e , where 
the head of the family has been living in the city since birth 
has been treated as 'resident households' Since no migration 
was found in this study from village to village, the analysis 
in sequel appertains to the migration of persons from village 
to the city only 

The data in Table 10 17 ihov;a that only 16 8 per cent 
urban poor belong to resident household As against, this the 
majority of them (03 2 per cent) have migrated from the villages 
and belong to irmagrant household This shows that the majo- 
rity of the urban poor are rural migrants In other ways, 
the birth places of the majority of the urban poor are 
villages, only a minority of them were born in the city (83 2 
vs l6 8 per cent). 

The majority of the urban poor (97,2 per cent) hail 
from the state of Uttar Pradesh, only 2,8 per cent of them 
have come from outside Uttar Pradesh. 
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Table 10 17 

The nature of household and the olace or 
origin of the poor, in per cent 


Nature of Household and Place 
of Origin 

Urban Poor 
(H =250) 

Nature of household 


Immigrant household 

83 2 

Resident household 

16 8 

Place of origin 


State 


Uttar Pradesh 

97 2 

Outside Uttar Pradesh 

2 8 

District 


Kanpur 

25.0 

Outside Kanpur 

75 0 


When we look at the district to which the urban poor 
belong, it IS found that three-fourth of the urban poor belong 
to districts other than Kanpur, only one-fourth were belonging 
to Kanpur district. 

Reasons for Selecting Kanpur City for Migration 

An analysis of the reasons for selecting Kanpur city 
for migration reveals that 72 4 per cent poor have selected 
this city because of the pull factor, they saw better 
chances of getting employment The other reason for migra- 
tion to city of Kanpur are its nearness from their native 
place (52 per cent), awareness with the local language (4.0 
per cent) and relatives (1.6 per cent) 
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This, then, shows t_nat the econortiic ractor is tne main 
consideration behind the poor's choice cor this city. Kanpux 
being an industrial town cerhaos orovides a vide range oi 
opportunities tor ernoloyment to the rural tolk 


Table 10 18 

Reasons tor selecting Kanpur city tor migration, in per cent 



Reasons for Selecting Kanpur City 

Urcan 

Poor 

1 

Relatives and friends 

1 

6 

2 

Awareness with local language 

4 

0 

3 

Nearness trom the native olace 

5 

2 

4 

Better orospects ot employment 

m 

4 

5 

No migration 

16 

.8 

number ot cases 

(250) 


Frequency ot Migration 

we tried to find out the frequency ot migration in two 
ways one, the frequency ot migration at difterent places 
before coming to Kanpur, and, two, the frequency of migration 
within the city of Kanpur ♦ 

As many as 69.4 per cent urban ooor have migrated to the 
city for the first time, only a small percentage migrated 
twice (8 4 per cent), thrice (3 6 per cent), and more times 
(1.8 per cent). This shows that most of the urban poor have 
tried to settle where they migrated first, however, a small 
percentage did move more frequently 
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As regards the trequency or migration ot the coor vithan 
the City itself/ it transpire from the data that most of the 
urban poor have migrated within the city twice (55 2 per cent)/ 
only one-rifth have moved only once within the city Those 
who have moved within the city thrice or even more than that 
constitute 8 0 oer cent The frequent movement within the 
city of a larger number of urban poor shows tnat they feel 
insecure and move in search of better opportunity from place 
to place 

Reasons of Migration 

We further analysed the causes of migration in terms of 
pull and push factors. It is evident from Table 10 19 that 
the "pull factor" — the search of employment in cities — 
compelled 32 4 per cent poor to migrate to the city As 
against this, the push factors compelled over half of the 
urban poor to migrate. The specific push factors that were 
operative are search of employment (32 4 per cent), lack of 
land (26 4 per cent), meagre income (19.6 jjor cent)/ indebted- 
ness and familial conflict (each 2 4 per cent) 

The Intentions of Immigrants Regarding 
Stay in the City 

While 42 O per cent poor migrated to the city with 
the intention to stay permanently, only 15.6 per cent came 
to stay temporarily. A significant percentage of the poor. 

Say 42 0 per cent, is not able to decide whether to settle 
permanently or not The intention of 42.0 per cent immigrants 
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Table 10 19 

Reasons or migration/ in per cent 


Reasons tor Migration Urban Poor 


Pull-factor 

32 4 

Search ot employment 

32 4 

Push-factor 

50 8 

No enough land 

26.4 

Meagre income 

19 6 

Indebtedness 

2 4 

Family differences 

2 4 

Did not migrate 

16 8 


Number of cases 


(2 50) 


to settle in the city permanently is a significant pointer to 
the fact that they are fade up with their native place and 
find in the city a better place to live 

Immigrants’ Ties with Their Native Place 

Whether the immigrants have any tie with their place of 
origin is reflected from the data available. Over 64.0 per 
cent immigrants visit their native place frequently as against 
nearly 19 O per cent who pay no visit It means that most ot 
the immigrants continue to maintain relations with their 
native place, although some have broKen their relations. 

Information regarding why the immigrants visit 
their native place shows that 46 0 per cent immigrants visit 
their native place in order to looK after the family members 
left behind in the village and participate in familial 
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ceremonial occasions (14 0 per cent) The care ot property 
at the place of origin is the next reason tor tneir visit (4 4 
per cent) Thus the tamily ties — care ot children and 
property or participation in ceremonial occasions — are main 
reasons for immigrants' visit to their native olace. 

The Poor's Perceotion of Change in Their 
Level of Living after Migration 

At this stage it was considered oroper to tind out the 
poor's perception of their levels of living in the city as 
compared to that of native place The majority ot the poor 
(53 6 per cent) feel that their level of living is better here 
in the city than what it was in their native places , whereas 
29 6 per cent poor feel it to be worse It implies, then, 
that the condition of the poor in the villages is relatively 
bad . 

In conclusion, then, the majority of the sample popula- 
tion falls in the age-group of 30-50 years, although rural 
poor outspace the urban poor. The mean age for rural poor 
is 41 9 , urban poor is 37.6, and for the whole as 39,3 years 

The majority of the poor belong to the backward caste 
and Scheduled Caste, the high caste is relatively in minority 
This is true for both rural and urban sample. 

There are only two religious groups in the sample 
Hindu and Islam. The Hindus outnumber the Islam. 

The majority of the rural poor belong to the joint 
family and the urban poor to nuclear family. The size of the 
family of the majority of the rural poor is larger consisting 
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o£ 7-and-more members and of urban txjor smaller consisting 
ot 2-5 members 

On the whole, the urban poor prefer nuclear family and 
the rural poor the joint family The family is seen as a 
source ot security in both economic and other calamities. 
Hovever, the urban poor suspect the head of the household 

Much against the general belief, the poor do not nurture 

of 

an ill-will against the birth ^child, although a small minority 
from both the poor groups resent the birth of more chilaren 
in the family 

Nearly cent-per-cent poor are married A small propor- 
tion of them are widower or divorcee. The divorce and disser- 
tion IS generally the characteristic of urban than that of the 
rural poor 

Most of the poor are married only once, although some of 
them have married twice and thrice The incidence of frequent 
marriage is slightly higher in rural than urban areas 

The majority of the poor, irrespective of their back- 

attaining 

ground, were married before ^ the age of 15 years. Only 
a small proportion was married when they crossed the age ot 
15; and this was more true of urban than of rural poor 
There is a gap between ideal and real on the question of age 
at marriage for girls and boys. At the ideal level, both 
the poor groups are in favour of enhanced age at marriage tor 
boys and girls, but they rrerry or plan to marry their sons 
and daughters at an early age 
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Keeping in view the limits and limitations or earning. 

It can be said that the poor spend or intend to stiend more 
money on marriages of their sons and daughters They view 
the dowiry system positively as most of them feel that it is 
a source of support to them 

The ooor do not have inhibitions in the remarriage of 
the widows The widows are remarried either to relatives or 
to the family members In some cases, they remarry outside 
family and relations. In very few cases, there is restriction 
on remarriage 

The marital relations of most of the poor is by and 
large smooth There are, however, some disruptions, more 
urban than rural marriages collapse The marriage dissolution 
IS more rampant in the present than the past generation The 
nain reasons for dissolution of the marriages are non-payment 
of promised dowry in the rural areas and fanulial tension, 
and bad character in urban areas The poor seldom go to the 
court to seeK divorce, either their caste panchayat adjudi- 
cates and separates, or they start living separately of their 
own which, in due course, assumes the shape of divorce 

The present trend of migration is that it is taking 
place from the rural to urban, not a single case ot migration 
was reported from village to village. 

In urban areas, there are predominantly immigrant 
household — that is, having migrated from rural to urban 
areas, the proportion of immigrant resident — that is, those 
bom in the city, is relatively small. Most of the immigrants 
belong to the State of Uttar Pradesh, However, they have come 
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to Kanpur from different districts of the State The immi- 
grants migrated to the city mainly in search of employment 
flost of them migrated only once before coming to Kanpur, but 
some of them did migrate twice and thrice or even more Even 
after their arrival to tne Kanour proper, the poor have moved 
in different parts of the city for a number ot times 

Both pull and push factors are operative behind the poor's 
migration The pull factor is the image ot better employment 
opportunity in the Kanpur city The push factors are lack of 
land, meagre income, indebtedness, and family differences. 

A significant proportion of the immigrants has decided 
not to return back to villages However, an equal proportion 
of them are not undecided about their future course of life 
The immigrants maintain their ties with the place of their 
origin and pay visit to their native place frequently. The 
main reasons for visit to their native place are care of the 
property, participation in ceremonies, and looking after the 
family members left in the villages 

The majority of the poor feel that there is definite 
improvement in their living standard after their arrival in 
the city 



'CHAPTER ELEVEN 


values, interests, and activities 

With this chapter our attention shifts to the social 
values, general interests, and social activities of the poor, 

"A value is", says Kluckhohn, "a conception, explicit or 
implicit, distinctive of an individual or characteristic of a 
group, of the desirable which influences the selection from 
available modes, and means of action" (Kluckhohn, 1962 395) 

In other words, a value is that which is considered desirable, 
which is thought worthy of being pursued regardless of whether 
or not it is, in fact, being pursued Furthermore, "All values 
are situationally anchored" (Honigman, 1963 l9l). That is to 
say, the circumstances often demand that value be compromised 
or contradicted by situational adaptations. The source of the 
value lies chiefly in the sentiments which mal^e something 
valuable, others not valuable. 'Interest' refers to the 
"desire on the part of the individual for the good of himself 
or for the good of the group to which he belongs or with which 
he identifies himself" (Neal, 1965 9) By 'social activities' 
is meant the behaviour which is oriented to some 

object or purpose (Parsons, 1937). By definition the act 
pivots on the end (Davis, 1969 123). interests arise from, 
and ends are chosen with reference to, values In the pages 
that follow, an attempt shall be made to analyse the social 
values, interests, and activities of the poor. 
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Social values 

There are two contrasting viev;s of explaining the values 
of the poor The popular view is the idea of a ‘culture of 
poverty' The concept of 'culture of poverty is premised 
on the assumption that there is a large geographical unit 
inhabited by the poor where they live an organized social life 
with a distinctive set of values and beliefs called "the 
values of the poor" There are two immediate implications of 
this thesis one, it suggests a social grouping that does not 
share the basic assumptions of everyday life of the larger 
society, and/ two, this social grouping has undergone a set of 
experiences that is different frcm other groups in the commu- 
nity Here the distinctiveness of the culture of the poor is 
emphasized (Miller, 1958) 


^The concept of the 'culture of poverty' was first sugg- 
ested by Lewis in 1959. In 1966/ he argued that the culture 
of poverty be most accurately be called a ■* sub-culture' , but 
he was retaining this term for its brevity (Lewis, 1959/ 1966). 
Lewis observed "In anthropological usage, the term culture 
implies, essentially a design for living which is passed down 
from generation to generation In applying this concept of 
culture of the understanding of poverty / I want to draw 
attention to the fact that poverty in modern nations is not 
only a state of economic deprivation, of disorganization, or 
of the absence of something. It is also something positive 
in the sense that it has a structure, a rationale, and 
defence mechanisms without which the poor child hardly carry 
on In short, it Is a way of life, remarkably stable and 
persistent, passed down from generation to generation along 
family lines. The culture of poverty has its modalities and 
distinctive social and psychological consequences for its 
members (Lewis, 1961). 
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Others oresent an opposite vie\N and argue that there is 
no unique lower class subculture, but there is rather, vhat 
Rodman calls, a 'value stretch* (Rodman, 1963) This implies 
that the poor do not abandon the general values of the society,, 
but vhiLe reacting with the general values of the society, 
they do develop an alternative set of values In other words, 
the poor share the general values of society, v/ith members of 
other classes, but, in additic^n, they also develop an alter- 
native values, /jhich help them ad 3 ust to their deprived 

circumstances Scholars have tried to term it as reaction to 

2 

their deprived situations. Be as it may, the culture of 

3 

poverty springs up in a variety of contexts 


2 

For example, Walter B Miller and Abert K Cohen each 
discusses three different types of lower class reactions 
(Miller, 1959 231, Cohen, 1955 128-130). Herton, Parsons, 
and Dubin respectively discuss four, eight, and fourteen 
different types of (not necessarily lower-class) deviant 
reactions (Merton, 1959 141-157, Parsons, 1951 256-267, 

Dubin, 1959 147-16 4) 

3 

ba Vida , Lewis observes that "The culture of poverty 
can come into being in a variety of historical contexts How- 
ever, it tends to grow and flourish in societies with the 
following set of conditions (1) cash economy, wage labour and 
production for profit, (2) a persistently high rate of unemp- 
loyment and underemployment for unskilled labour, (3) low 
wages, (4) the failure to provide social, political and 
economic organization, either on a voluntary basis or by 
government imposition, for the low income population, (5) the 
existence of a bilateral kinship system rather than a uni- 
lateral one, and finally, (6) the existence of a set of values 
in the dominant class which stresses the accumulation of 
wealth and property , the possibility of upward mobility and 
thrift, and explains low economic status as a result of 
personal inadequacy or inferiority The way of life which 
develops among some of the poor under these conditions is the 
culture of poverty" (Lewis, 1969 48-49 ; See also Herzog, 
1963.389-402). 
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V/e have tocussed here on the ooor's re^igosity / preju- 
dices, egalitarian values, time orientation, and scientific 
values 

Religosity Among the Poor 

Religion, concerned as it is with shared beliefs and 
practices (Durkheim, 1965 62), is pre-eminently social and 
found universally in every human society of which we have any 
record On the one hand religion has been characterized "as 
embodying the most sublime of human aspirations, as being a 
bulwark, of morality, a source of public order and inner indi- 
vidual peace, as enobling and civilizing in its effect on 
mankind" (O'Dea, 1969 2) On the other hand, it has been 
accused of "being a stubborn obstacle retarding progress, and 
of promoting fanaticism and intolerance, ignorance, supersti- 
tion and obscurantism (O'Dea, 1969 2) Religion is a very 
important part of the world of imagination (Merton, 1958 19-84) 
that functions socially, as well as individually At the 
societal Level, religion has both manifest and latent func- 
tions It helps people to cope with "the points of maximum 
strain and tension in human life" when "expectations in the 
fulfilment of which people have acquired a deep emotional 
investment are doomed to frustration" (Parsons, 1964 164-167) 
the frustrations resulting from uncertainty, powerlessness and 
ethical indifference which characterize human conditions 
(Radcliff 6-Brown, 1948, Malinowski, 1954, Freud, 1961) 

Religious beliefs in god is the symbolic representation 
of moral authority and superiority of society over its 
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inUvidual members (burkheim^ 1965 236-237, Svansoriy 1964, 
Simmel , 1957) It may also support and legitimate tne content 
ot the dictates of society (Winter, 1977 2o, Parsons, 19 4 4 
176-190) as also everyday values and goals For Marx, 

"Religion 13 the sign of the oooresse J creatures, tne heart of 
the heartless world, just as it is the spirit of a spiritless 
situation It is the opium of the people" (Marx and Engels, 
1964 42) On a more inoividual level, the very safety of life 
and limb is at the mercy of unoredictable shelling by unseen 
rorces one may do what he can, to orotect himselr, yet one 
remains utterly helpless in the face of a viirect hit when his 
'number is up* (Feifet, 1974 353-360, Nelson, 1974 263-272, 
Lewis and Lopreato, 1962 508-514), When man confront 'breaKing 
points' or what Max Weber has called "the problem of meaning" 
in the socially structured round ot daily behaviour, he finds 
Its answer in somexind of beyond itself Religion helps one 
to cope with the inevitable frustrations of lire by providing 
an explanation of the why the world is as it is In the 
vords of Davis, "By giving him a world beyond this one, a sort 
of invisible shell around the factual sphere, the culture 
enables the individual to interpret any catastrophe (Davis, 

19 49 532). We, therefore, thought to analyse the religosity 
of the poor 

Emoirically, there are five dimensions ot religion 
(1) Ideological, (2) ritualistic, (3) consequential, (4) inte- 
llectual, and (5) EXPESaiSSl^'^Ii (Glock, 1968 253-261) we have 
examined the religiosity of the poor on the basis of the first 
four dimensions 
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The ideological oimension consists ot the beliets vhich 
the ooor hold concerning tne divine / or vhatever they taxe to 
be the ultimate reality or transcendental authority Table 
11 1 orders the major oeities in vwhich the poor believe At 
the extreme, nearly 83 0 per cent believe in God more rural 
than urban poor do so (94 0 vs 76 7 ner cent) At the other 

end, nearly 12,0 per cent believe in the soirits appearing 
after death, variously knovn as ghost ( Bhuta ) , Preta , Zin , 
Brahma and demon (evil spirits), here urban poor outnumber 
the rural poor (23 3 vs, 6 0 per cent) The majority ot the 
poor (72 7 oer cent) believe in family deities, and, nere 
again, the urban poor outnumber the rural poor in tneir belier 
in family deities (94 0 vs. 60.0 per cent) 

The question, then is whether belief in the 'spirits 
after death* , and 'family deities' , has a religious signifi- 
cance beyond that belief in the supernatural It is possible 
that belief in spirits ot after death and family deities 
per se are particularly poor measures of religiosity Belief 
in them need not connote a commitment to religion. In fact. 

It can be argued that the god-men have sought to capitalize 
upon all these beliefs. Furthermore, the religious and secular 
spheres of lire are not distinguished in rural context. For 
the rural poor, religion pervaaes all aspect ot life So 
they believe in God more than the urban poor. It is clear, 
then, that the rural poor show greater 'religious-involvement' 
in so far as the belief in the ultimate reality or God is 
concerned. The urban poor, however, believe in spirits 
appearing after death more than the rural poor. 
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Table 11 1 

The poor's belief in different deities, in per cent 



ProDortion ot the P 
different Deities 

oor Having Belief 

in 


Rural 

Poor 

cases 

Urban 

Poor 

Ca ses 

Rural + 

Urban 

Poor 

Cases 

Ultimate reality 

94 0 

(150) 

76 7 

(2S0) 

87 5 

( 400' 

Spirits appearing 
after death 

6 0 

(150) 

23 3 

(250) 

11 5 

( 400, 

Family deity 

60 0 

(150) 

94.0 

(250) 

72 7 

(400) 


One of the basic beliefs of Hindus is that the men ace 
bound by the chain of death and birth until liberated And 
the belief in 'rebirth' theory is far and wide It is found 
that the majority of the poor (97 5 per cent' believe in the 
doctrine of rebirth There is almost complete similarity 
between the two groups of poor on this count (98 7 per cent 
urban, 96.8 per cent rural) 

Our findings find support by studies conducted elsewhere 
For example, while dealing with religious beliefs, Lynd and 
Lynd write " . members of the working class show a 

disposition to believe their religion more ardently and to 
accumulate more emotionally charged values around their 
beliefs. Religion appears to operate more prominently, as 
an active agency of support and encouragement among this 
section of the city" (Lynd and Lynd, 1929) 
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Coming to the ritualistic dimension ot the poor' s reli- 
gosity , ve tocussed on both ritual and devotion In rituals^ 
we elicited information regarding fast The majority of the 
poor observe fast (67 4 per cent) Of interest, more urban 
than rural poor observe fast (cent oer cent urban vs 80 0 per 
cent rural ) 

Further we inquired about 'shall' and 'shall not' injunc- 
tions in matters of rood and drink The majority of the poor 

(83 0 per cent) are non-vegetarian Here rural poor outnumber 

the urban poor (87 2 vs 76 O per cent) In case of addiction, 
the majority of the poor do not mind addiction, only 12 0 per 
cent urban and 3 2 per cent rural poor are in favour of 
putting restrictions on addiction This, then, shows that the 
rural poor are more prone to non-vegetarian diet « 

In devotional aspect, our attention was on paying visit 
to pilgrimage centres It is evident from the data that 56 0 
per cent poor go to the pilgrimage centres, the urban poor 
outspace the rural ooor (78 7 vs 42 4 per cent) 


Table 11 2 

Proscription on food and drink, in per cent 


Proscription on 
Pood and Drink 

Rural 

Poor 

Cases 

Urban 

Poor 

Cases 

Rural + 

Urban 

Poor 

Cases 

Non- vegetarian 
diet 

12 a 

(150) 

24 0 

(250) 

17.0 

(400) 

Addiction 

3 2 

(150) 

12.0 

(260) 

6.5 

(400) 
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Let us nov; Iook at the ' doing ' dimension of the poor's 
religosity f religious man expects to receive revtards as a 
result of being religious By virtue of oeing religious, he 
IS also exoected to do ' good AorK. ' vhich vtill ultimately 
fructify and tetch him the intended results The conseguential 
dimension liKe ritualistic dimension, <iefines vnat a reli- 
gious oerson does There are various sorts of good deeds 
v^hich a religious man does but ve have taken only giving ot 
alms As many as 83 7 per cent poor do give alms to the 
other poor, only 16 3 per cent give no alms The intellectual 
dimension of religion consists of A/hat one knows about the 
myths and beliefs of a given religion and the content ot 
scriptures This was ascertained by the extent to which they 
read religious texts 

As IS evident from Table 11 3, 85 8 per cent poor do not 
read any religious book, and, here, rural poor outweigh the 
urban poor (89 2 vs 80 0 per cent)* Of I 4 2 per cent who 
read some religious scriptures, 9 2 per cent read Ram Chant 
Manas , 0 8 per cent Quran , and 0 5 per cent other sort of 
scripts More urban poor read Ram Chari t Manas (17 3 vs 44 
per cent), and more rural poor read Gita ( 4.8 vs 20 per cent), 
and Quran ( 1 2 vs zero per cent ) 

This, then, shows that Gita and Ram Chant Manas are uhe 
most favourite religious texts of the poor. Urban poor reaa 
religious scripts more than the rural poor. 

To sum up the religious context in which the poor are 
involved is multifaceted. The religious world perceived by 
them are inhabited by beings of different sorts from higher 
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Religious 

Table 11 3 

texts the poor read. 

in per 

cent 

Religious Books 

Rural 

Poor 

Ui-ban 

Poor 

Rura i -v 
Urhen Poor 

Ram Chant Manas 

4 4 

17 3 

9 2 

QiM. 

4.8 

2 0 

3 7 

Quran 

1 2 

0,0 

0.8 

Other scripts 

0 4 

0 7 

0 5 

Do not read 

89 2 

80,0 

85 8 

Number of cases 

(ISO) 

(250) 

( 400) 


level gods to spirits after death. The poor adopt various 
rituals like observing fast/ visits to pilgrimages, and parti- 
cipation in special sacraments They do 'good deeds', and, to 
some extent, follow proscriptions on diet and drink They 
believe in the traditional doctrine of reincarnation and read 
religious texts These religious involvements are indicators 
of the poor* s religiosity Various studies conducted elsewhere 
also suggest that the lower classes are more religious when 
religiosity is measured by personal belief and private 
practices (Lynd and Lynd, 1929, Lenski, 1961, Clock et al , 
1967, Fukuyama, 1961 154-161, Demarath, 195B) 

Fatalism and Pessimism* 

The poor are said to suffer from the pessimism and 
fatalism because of their social situation "Pessimism and 
fatalism about being able to affect one’ s own situation stems 
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from a feeling ot being victimized by auperordinate , capri- 
cious , ano malevolent natural and social forces Their lives 
apoear to them to be fixed by the immutable forces of fate, 
luck, and chance Vihile v;ell- to-do neo-ole tend to attribute 
causality to inner forces, the poor tend to make external 
attributes of causality , seeing themselves as subject to 
external and arbitrary forces and pressures" (Haggstrom, 1980 
137) 

In order to find out the extent of pessimism and fatalism, 
the poor were asked to show their agreement with two state- 
ments (1) 'The poverty is a matter of fate', and (2) 'The 
poor can never prosper' 

Their responses in Table 11 4 show that the majority of 
the poor, irrespective of their contextual background, agree 
that the 'poverty is the result of the rate' Only a small 
percentage of the poor (2 0 per cent from erch group) consider 
poverty to be the result of factors other than the fate. 

The majority of the poor feel that the poor can never 
prosper, the urban poor outnumbering the rural poor (93,6 vs, 

81 3 per cent) It is obvious, then, that the poor, by and 
large, are very much pessimistic about their future and have 
faith in fate. The urban poor seem to be more pessimist 
than that of the rural poor 

The contextual oackground seems to have significant 
association with the pessimism of the ooor ( 05 level). 

The poor' s pessimism and fatalism is further reflected 
by the causes of poverty the poor advance. The poor consider 
only two causes of their poverty luck and poor earning 
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Table 11 4 

Fatalism and oessimism araong the r>oor , in per cent 


Proportion Showing Agreement 



Rural 

Poor 

Cases 

Urban 

Poor 

Cases 

Rural + 

Urban 

Poor 

Cases 

1, Poverty is the 
result of fate 

98 0 

(150) 

98 0 

(2S0) 

98 0 

(400) 

2 The poor can 
never prosper 

81 3* 

(150) 

93 6* 

(250) 

89 0 

(400) 


* Significant at .05 level 

Two-£ifth of the sample assign their poverty to lucK and 
three-fifth to insufficient earning hore rural poor think 
that they are poor due to bad luck (68,7 vs, 22 8 per cent), 
and more urban poor consider insufficient earning as the gause 
of their poverty (77 2 vs 31 3 per cent) Notice that both 
the poor groups believe bad luck to be the cause of their 
poverty, although it is predominantly the characteristic of the 
rural poor Less earning is, of course, a rational reason of 
poverty, has again been mentioned by them both. Here, however, 
urban poor outnumber the rural poor 

The Poor's Prejudices 

Prejudice refers to prejudgement. Prejudice exists 
where a person tends to perceive, feel and act towards another 
person in favourable or unfavourable manner on the basis of 
his membership of a particular group. Discrimination implies 
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ditterent treatment of individuals belonging to certain groups 
In any social group, each person's outlook, is the effect as 
well as the cause of his surroundings which confirm various 
sorts of prejudices. Prejudice is, thus/ a "normal" cnarac- 
teristic of any grouo The only thing that removes the pre- 
judices IS insight from exoeriences vhich negate the stereo- 
types 

However, prejudices are hard to shake. There is also a 
virulent kind of prejudice which drav.s its force from man’ s 
inner conflicts, from a kind of self-hatred which is projected 
on others 

There is a great deal of prejudice and discrimination 
in our society against the poor and lowly Stereotypes that 
are used about the poor are such as obscene, dirty, loud, 
lazy, promiscuous, happy, and irresponsible (Hodman, 1964, 
1965) . These stereotypes reflect prejudicial attitudes A 
large number of scholars have pointed to oresumed defects in 
the mentality or behaviour of disadvantaged classes, and then, 
go on to explain their social position and depravation as 
resulting from these internal deficiencies For instance, 
Frazier saw the lower-class life as "all bad" . Glazer writes 
that "his (the Negro) failure to strive and to curb his 
impulses would be seen as his failure rather than society's 
failure , , " (Frazier, 1966 XVI, Glazer and Moynihan, 1963, 

Sapir, 1924 401-429, McEntire, 1960) Others have viewed 
the poor as a threat to social stability and public order 
(Miller, 1958 5-19; Ferman et al., 1965). Still others call 
them 'disreputable poor* — "an immobilized segment of society 



located at a point in the social structure where poverty 
intersects v;ith illicit pursuits They are, in the evocative 
words of Charles Brace, "the dangerous classes" who live in 
"regions of squalid wane and wiCKSd voe" (natza, 1966/ 1966 
317-338) 

The social scientists have concluded that "there is muen 
egoism, envy, and hostility among the poor tovards those who 
prosper There are many negative attituoes anJ fe positive 
ones The unity of the poor comes about through suspicion or , 
and resentment towards, outsiders, through opposition to 
common enemies and hostility to powerful groups Disillusion 
about the possibility of advancement stems from a victim 
complex in relation to the powerful . The outside world 

cannot be trusted, it must be defended against Outsiders 
and outside are seen as risJey , likely to injure you when you 
least expect it" (Haggstrom, 1965 317) In order to elicit 
the prejudices in the mind of the poor about the prosperous, 
the question that was put to them was 

DO you agree that the prosperous people make the foll- 
owing comments on the poor 

1 The poor are less intelligent by birth 

2 The poor are wicked by nature, 

3 The poor are qua r el some 

4 The poor are criminals 

Table 11.5 contains the responses of the poor Over 
half of the sample population (53,0 per cent) had the impre- 
ssion that the nonpoor consider the poor to be less intelli- 
gent. This feeling is nurtured more strongly by the rural 
than by the urban poor (85.3 vs. 33 6 per cent) As many as 
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Table 11 B 

Agreement of the poor v/ith the statements 
reflecting their personality, in per cent 


Prooortion of Poor Showing Agreement 

Statement — 

Rural Cases Uroan Cases Rural + Cases 
Poor Poor Urban 

Poor 


1 

2 

3 

4. 


The poor are 
less intelligent 

8B 

3 

(ISO) 

The DOor are 
wicked by nature 

99 

3 

(150) 

The poor are 
quarrelsome 

7 

3 

(ISO) 

The poor are 
criminals 

6 

7 

(ISO) 


33 

6 

(250) 

53 

0 

( 400) 

98 

8 

(250) 

99 

0 

( 400) 

38 

0 

(250) 

26 

5 

(400) 

23 

6 

(2 50) 

17 

4 

( 400) 


99 0 per cent poor agree that the nonpoor consider them 
wicked by nature, and here there is comolete similarity between 
the two groups (99 3 per cent rural, 98 8 per cent urban) 

Interestingly , the poor carry the impression tnat the 
nonpoor, by and large, think them to be oocile and submissive, 
and non-criminals Both these reelings are nurtured more by 
rural than urban poor This, then, shows that the poor have 
several prejudices against the rich and prosperous. 

Egalitarian Values 

The poor are said to nurture the feeling that the non- 
poor do very many injustices to them and does all possible 
things to perpetuate inequality and deprive them of their 
chances of life. In order to understand the veracity of 
these feelings^ a series of statements was put before the 
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ooor V hich together, speak about the egalitarian values of 
them At the ideal level, the majority of the poor Kant equal 
treatment between rich and poor in society For instance, 

93 7 per cent poor are of the viev that both rich and poor be 
given the same medical treatment Nearly 98 0 per cent poor 
v;ish there should oe no discrimination between the rich and 
poor in matters of food Also, 95 5 per cent ooor vant parity 
in matters of food among the school -going children of the rich 
and the poor In all these cases, the urban poor agree more 
strongly than the rural poor LiKewise, the poor, by and large, 
vish that children of both rich and poor should play together 
Also, 76 3 per cent poor do not favour the idea that 'the 
government should close down the institutions where only ricn 
children are being taught' In both stances, the urban poor 
disagree with the statement more strongly than their rural 
counterparts 

It shows that the poor want equality , but do not favour 
any drastic action that may upset the social system Urban 
poor, as compared to the rural poor, hold egalitarian values 
more strongly than the poor 

These, then, are the ideal egalitarian values of the poor 
Let us now look at the feelings of the poor in actual dealings 
The poor are disgrunted at the practical level, only 28.5 per 
cent poor feel that the sons of the poor get job opportunities 
similar to the sons of the rich, and barely 29 8 per cent say, 

' public services are equally available to both the rich and 
the poor' In each case, the rural poor seem to be more (Table 11 
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Table 11 6 

■Egalitarian values of the ooor, in per cent 


'^rooortion shoving Agreement 


Rural Cases Urban Cases Rural + Cases 
Poor Poor Uroan 

poor 


1 The master and 
servant be given 
similar medical 

treatment 86 7 (150) 98 0 (250) 93 7 (400) 

2 There should be 
no discrimination 
in matters of 
food among the 

rich and poor. 96.7 (150) 98 4 (250) 97 7 (400) 

3 The government 
should close 
down the educa- 
tional institu- 
tions where only 
rich children 
are getting 


education . 

26 7 

(150) 

22 0 

(250) 

23 7 

(400) 

4. In schools, there 
should be parity 
in matters of 
food among rich 
and poor children 

93 3 

(150) 

96 8 

(250) 

95 5 

(400) 

5, Rich children 
should not olay 
with the poor 
children. 

24.0 

(150) 

12 8 

(250) 

17 0 

(400) 


frustrated than the urban ooor ( 42 0 vs 20 4 per cent, and 
42 0 vs 22 4 per cent, respectively). 

If Table 11.7 is compared with Table 11.6, 

It transpires that there is a gap between ideal and 

real values of the poor. At the ideal level, they wanted 
greater equality to prevail, but at practical level they find 
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Table 11 7 

The poor’s vie\ s about the equality of opuortunity 
available to them, in oer cent 


ProTDortion of the Poor Shov ing Agreement 


Rural Cases Urban Cases Rural -h Cases 
Poor Poor Urban 

poor 


1 The sons of the 
poor get job- 
opportunities 
similar to the 

sons of the rich 42 0 (150) 20 4 (250) 28 5 (400) 

2 Public services 
are equally 
available to both 
the rich and the 

poor 42 0 (150) 22 4 (250) 29,8 (400) 


equality lacking The majority of the rural and urban poor 
had opined that there is absence of the equality ot opportu- 
nity, they are discriminated when the real occasions come, 
such as job opportunities. 


Time-Orientation 


There is a rough consensus among social scientists that 

"Caught in the present, the poor do not plan 
very much. They meet their troubles and take 
their pleasures on a moment-to-moment-basis, 
their schemes are short-term Their time 
perspective is fore shortened by their belief 
that It IS futile to think of the future 
Thus, when the poor use conventional words to 
refer to the future, those words tend to be 
empty of real meaning . They have little 
sense of the past and they go forward, but 
not forward to any preconceived place. Their 
pleasures and rewards are sought in the present, 
they find it difficult to delay gratification, 
to postpone satisfaction" (Haggstrom, 1965 31b-317). 
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Taring a lead from these generalizdtions, v'e ascertainec the 
ooor ' s orientation towards time 

To begin with, v/e asked about respondents' orientation 
to'/ards present Taking clue from the doctrine of Karma , 
which every Hindu believes in, we sought their agreement witn 
the statements "man's present is deteirminea by toe past", and 
"one's future is in his own hand". The responses in Table 
11 8 reveal that the majority of poor (91 0 per cent) have 
full faith in traditional Hindu philosophy and hold on that 
one's present life is determined by, or a product of, his 
past karmas As is expected, the rural poor stick to this 
traditional belief more strongly than that of their urban 
counterparts (97 3 vs. 87,2 per cent) This relationship is 
significant at ,01 level. 


Table 11 8 

The time-orientation of the poor, in per cent 


Proportion of the Poor Agreeing 





Rural 

Cases 

Urban 

Cases 

Rural + 

Cases 




Poor 


Poor 


urban 

Poor 


1 

Man' 3 

present 








IS determined 
by the past 

97.3* 

(150) 

87,2* 

(250) 

91,0 

UOO^ 

2 

One' $ 

future 








is in 
hands 

his own 

20.0* 

(150) 

60.0* 

(250) 

38.3 

(400) 


* Significant at ,01 level. 
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Coming to the poor’s orientation towards future ^ it may 
be seen tnat over three-fifth of the poor (61 7 per cent) 
believe that the future of man is not in his hands By 
contrast/ only nearly two-tifth (38.3 per cent) believe that 
man can control his future 

More rural than urban poor believe that the man's future 
is beyond his control (98.0 vs. 40.0 per cent) We earlier 
saw that the poor believed that their present is determined 
by their past Again we find that they have less faith in 
keeping control over one's future. These beliefs show the 
pessimism of the poor The distinction between rural and 
urban poor is marked and significant ( 01 level) 

These findings disclose the fact that rural poor 
seem to be more conservative than their urban counterparts. 
The distinction is marked and significant ( 01 level) It 
proves the hypothesis formulated for the study that the rural 
I>oor are more conservative than the uroan poor 

Scientific Orientation 

No amount of desire to obtain wealth and to go against 
traditional ways of life could produce economic transforma- 
tion without the development of scientific aptitude (Inkeles, 
1966; Shryck/ 1962 98-110), In order to find out the poor's 
scientific orientations, we tried to analyse their attitude 
towards adoption of new inventions. As is evident from 
Table 11.9/ the majority of the poor merely develop curio- 
sity to know, whenever they come to know about new inventions 
(78).0 per cent); the quantum of curiosity being more acute 
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Tablfc 11 9 


Reaction of the 

poor towards nev/ 

inventions, in 

per cent 

Reaction 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Curiosity 

87 3 

12 4 

78 0 

Adopt only after 
have tested 

others 

8.0 

5,6 

6.5 

Do not adopt 

4,7 

22.0 

15.5 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


among the rural than among the urban poor (87 3 vs, 72.4 per 
cent) . A small percentage from both the groups adopt tne 
inventions once it has been tested by others, here, again, 
more rural than urban poor do so (8 0 vs 56 per cent) One 
out of every six poor do not adopt the inventions and more 
urban than rural poor are reluctant to do so 

It transpires, then, that the rural poor are more 
attracted to new inventions than the urban poor as reflected 
from both curiosity and adoption. 

The range of preparedness to accept new inventions, if 
the poor may afford, was the next question put betore the 
poor Nearly 80.0 per cent poor say they will not adopt new 
inventions even if they may afford and there is almost 
complete similarity between the two groups of the poor 
(80,0 vs, 76.8 per coit), A small proportion, say 0,5 per 
cent, is ready to adopt as early as possible. And, here again, 
there is similarity between the rural and urban poor (0.7 vs. 
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0 i per cent) As against this, one out of five poor would 
prefer to wait and see before they would adopt and the 
similar pattern is reflected from both the groups 

We ascertained the poor's beliet in the modern medicare 
For this v;e chose to elicit their viev;s on the certainty of 
death versus deferrence of premature death through modern 
medicare 

The data at hand shows that 9 1,0 per cent poor believe 
that the death is god ordrained, it cannot be deferred As 
against this, only 9,0 per cent poor hold the view that man 
can defer the period of premature death through modern medicare 

Although the majority of the sample population from 
both the poor groups hold that the death cannot be avoided, 

It is largely a characteristic of rural poor (93,3 vs, 89 6 
per cent) , 

In summary, then, for the poor, the death is God- 
ordrained, something that cannot be deferred 

General Interests and Social Activities 

Let us now analyse the general interests and social 
activities of the poor To begin with, we shall take up 
leisure-time and pursuits and then move on to their audio- 
visual entertainment interest and activities, readership 
habits, newspaper readership, intoxication habits and gambling. 

Leisure Time and Pursuits- 

What is leisure? The leisure is the normative expression 
of 'free time' and connotes absence of routine practical 




activities (Goodman, 1962 445-446). Leisure is generally 
opposed to labour v;hich refers to v;ork oriented to the fulfil- 
ment of necessities, Leisure or free time implies "the time 
not devoted to paid work, household and family maintenance, 
personal care, or sleeo" (Peterson, l98l 170) Such time is 
"free" at least in the sense that it is free of these other 
obligations This free-time is voluntary and not under tne 
compulsions such as unemployment or forced retirement But 
free time costs something because the time is not spent in 
gainful employment (see Becker, 1965 493-517, Linder, 1970, 
Gruenberg, 1974) 

Leisure is the basis of culture It is linked to class 
and consumption practices and to distinctive style-of-lif e 
(Veblen, 1970 33) It serves to provide a solution to the 
d^umanized labour (Bacon, 1975 179-190) To some scholars, 
leisure is a symbol of progress However, many laealist 
scholars viewed leisure as a sort of penalty imposed oy the 
development (Grazia, 1962, Glasser, 1970) Be as that may, 
the leisure is of crucial Importance to the understanding of 
personality and life-style of the poor 

Empirically, there are two dimensions of leisure one 
involves human activities such as time-measure, subjective 
measure, process measure, and expenditure on leisure activi- 
ties. The other relates to the artifacts, the product of 
human activity, i.e., v\4iat human being creates during leisure 
Oxir focus will be only on the former. 

Table Jl.lO indicates that the poor like to spend a 
great deal of their leisure time in performing domestic work 
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Table II 10 

Lci sure-tame actavitaes of the poor, an per cent 


Leisure-Time Activities 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural ^ 
Urban Poor 

1 Domestic work 

68 0 

64 8 

6 6 0 

2 Idling 

20.0 

28. 4 

25,3 

3 flovement in the 
friend circle 

9.3 

5 2 

6 .7 

4 Gossiping 

2 7 

1 6 

2 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


(66 0 per cent) Idiang (25 3 per cent), and gossiping (20 
per cent) do not claim much of thear leisure time, although 
they do have some attraction They also spend their leisure 
in moving among their friends (6 7 per cent) 

More rural tVian urban poor ' s favourite leisure-time 
activities are domestic worlc (68,0 vs. 64 8 p^r cent), move- 
ment among friends (9 3 vs 5,2 per cent), and gossiping (2 7 
vs 1,6 per cent) Idling is more frequent among the urban 
poor than among the rural poor (28 4 vs. 20 O per cent). 
Despite these differences the same pattern of leisure time 
activities are reflected in both the groups 

At the staft we mentioned that the domestic work is by 
definition excluded from the meaning of leisure And, if v.e 
adhere to this, It can be said that only 34 0 per cent of the 
total pass th$ir free-time in idling, meeting friends, and 
gossiping More urban than rural poor pass their free time 
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in some of these activities (36 0 vs 32 0 per cent) In 
other words, the poor lack free- time and for them the concept 
of leisure implies doing li^t works. Most of the leisure 
time activities of the poor are passive and their time passes 
in informal social life 

Audio-" Visual Entertainment 

Motion-pictures and audio (pertaining to sound, especi- 
ally broadcast sound) are two important means of recreation 
for the common masses. Among the motion Pictures, most 
popular IS the commercial cinema and in audio the radio. So 
we collected information regarding poor's movie-attendance 
and radio-listening interest 

Movie-Attendance 

Fading of traditional means of recreation has given high 
popularity to cinema as a source of recreation In the Indian 
context. It has greater importance because it is one of tne 
best and the cheapest source of leisure time entertainment 
for the masses Though largely concentrated in urban areas. 

It attracts large number of people from the rural areas as well. 

Table 11,11 reveals that, over half of the sample popula- 
tion never goes to cinema and over three-tenths go sometimes 
or seldom. As against this, slightly over one-fifth poor 
visit to cinema frequently. This shows that the frequency 
of visit to cinema of the majority of respondents is very low 

When the two groups are compared, it is found that 
nearly 99 0 per cent rural poor as against 22 O per cent urban 
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Fi equency of 

Table 11 11 

visit to cinema , 

in per 

cent 

Frequency 

Rural 

Pool 

Urban 

Poor 

Rura 1 + 
urban Poor 

Frequently 

0 0 

29 2 

18,3 

sometimes 

1 4 

48 8 

31 1 

Never (or almost never) 

98.6 

22,0 

50. 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


poor never go to movres. A small percentage (1 4 per cent; 
go to the movies sometimes or seldom, This shovjs that tne 
rural poor are less exposed to the cinema By contrast, in 
urban sample, we get 29 » 2 per cent regular movie goers Fven 
among those who go to movie sometimes or seldom, the urban poor 
outspace the rural ooor (48,8 vs 1.4 per cent) Despite all 
this, even the degree of excrasure of urban poor to movies is 
not much as 48 8 per cent seldom go to movies besides 22 0 
per cent who never go 

Radio-Li stening 

Nearly half of the sample population do not listen 
ratio-programmes (48 8 per cent). Of 61 2 per cent poor who 
do listen radio programmes, they are irregular and lacK the 
radios too More rural than urban poor do not listen to 
radio (93.3 vs 22.0 per cent). Among the urban poor, 16,0 
per cent own radio sets, and the rest of others manage to 
listen wherever it is available 
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iJewspaper 'leadership 

I'lewspaoer, due to v;ide circulation and cheapness, is 
much popular with common masses as v;ell as elites Nov^, it 
IS available in libraries, or at some other comcaon places 
Some peoole may also contribute to it as it is cheap So, we 
collected information about newspaoer readershio. 

The majority of the poor are illiterate and/or bare 
literate. Only 8 2 per cent poor read newspapers, the rest 
of others do not. More urban than rural poor read newspapers 
{ 10 8 vs 40 per cent) 

Intoxication Habits 

In order to get rid of, nay, forget, the drudgery, the 
poor are said to use some intoxicant. We tried to ascertain 
this fact empirically The majority of the poor (92 2 per 
cent) use some kind of intoxicant. And, here, there is almost 
complete similarity between rural and urban poor (91 3 vs, 

92,8 per cent) Over 57 0 per cent poor use intoxicants 
regularly and over 35,0 per cent most frequently The urban 
poor use intoxicants more regularly than the rural poor (84 8 
vs, 11.3 per cent) 

As is evident from Table 11,12 the most pooular intoxi- 
cant is tobacco (34 1 per cent) followed by Bldi and ciga- 
rettes (9 8 per cent), betel leaf (8 5 per cent), and Ganza 
(7.7 per cent) A small proportion of the poor is also 
addicted to Bhang (1,8 per cent) and Char as (13 per cent) 

The tobacco is most favourite intoxicant of the rural 
poor (60 7 per cent) and the liquor of the urban poor (4t> 4 
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Table 11 4 12 

Type of intoxicants used by the poor, in per cent 


Intoxicants Rural Urban Rural + 



Poor 

Pool 

Urban Poor 

Tobacco 

60.7 

13 . 4 

34 1 

Liquor 

0.0 

46 i 

29.0 

Bidi and/^t cigarette 

10.0 

9.6 

9.8 

Betel-lea f 

11,3 

6 .8 

8 5 

Ganza 

8.0 

7.6 

7 7 

Bhang 

1.3 

2 0 

1 8 

Char a s 

0.0 

2 0 

1 3 

None 

8 7 

7.2 

7 a 

Number or cases 

( 150 ) 

( 250 ) 

( 400 ) 


per cent) Smoking Bidi and/or cigarette, and betel-leaf 
chewing are slightly more popular among the rural than among 
the urban poor (10.0 vs. 9 6 per cent, ana 11 3 vs 68 per 
cent, respectively) Ganza seems to be equally popular among 
them both. Charas is used solely by the urban poor ana more 
urban than rural poor are addicted to Bhang ( 2 0 vs 13 per 
cent ) 

This, then, suggests that the use of intoxicants is 
poDular among them both. One significant difference between 
the two groups is that the urban poor use a variety of intoxi- 
cants, particularly the intoxicants that create serious 
intoxication such as charas, liquor, and Bhang . The rural 
poor use (minly intoxicants like tobacco, bidi , and betel- 
leaf. It, then, shows that more costly and more serious 
intoxicants are used more by the urban than by the rural poor . 





Gambling 


V^e next examinea the poor's gambling habit The gambling 
IS "the deliberate ; aging or staxing of imoortant or valuable 
consiaerations uoon events^ which, so far as parties to the 
wager can knov, , lie in the realm of cure chance or luck" 
(Collis, 1934 555) The consequences of gambling are many 
times hazardous as it may lead to personal, familial as well 
as social disorganization. 

The data in Table 11 13 suggests that the majority or 
the poor (68.3 per cent) do not play gamble, only 31 7 per 
cent do so Gambling seems to be more popular among the urban 
than among the rural poor (39 6 vs. 18 7 per cent) 


Table 11 13 

Habit of gambling, in per cent 


Gambling 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 



Poor 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Yes 

18 7 

39 5 

31 

7 

No 

81 3 

60 4 

68 

3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


Case 11 

Radhey, a Scheduled Caste, of age 31 years belongs to 
Naurangabad village He is an agricultural wage labour and 
earns Rs. 100 per month, in his family there are six members 
His daily activities include intoxication, gossiping with 
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friends ana aomestic v orXs besides his mam job, that is to 
say, wage labour he is a gredt orthodO'< and believes in 
spirits appearing aster death He feels tl^at birtn and death 
are governed by super natural power ^‘ccording to him there 
IS discrimination among various sections of society which 
must be eradicated 

Case 12 

Budhai, 36 years, a carpenter by caste, and occupation 
hails from Govind Nagar Kachchi Basti slum He is a migrant 
from a village of Mathura district of Uttar Pradesh he earns 
Rs, 200 a month and he has to support a family of five members. 
He believes in god and other supernatural beings to a great 
extent and performs various religious activities He feels 
that future is in the hands of god He is so conservative 
that he teels that even a birth of child is a matter of god 
mercy According to him, rich section of society is better 
off than the poor one. His daily activities include prayer, 
carpentry, into cication , and gossiping with neighbours in idle 
time , 

To sum up We analyzed rhe social values, general 
interests and social activities of the poor The poor have 
a higher level of religosity They liave faith in god, spirits 
appearing after death, and family deity and have faith in 
incarnation theory. The poor perform various rituals such as 
keeping fast, visit to pilgrimage centres, and worship tneir 
ancestors and, so on and to certain extent, observe diet 
restrictions. The poor believe in 'good works' and give alms 
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to other poor, the level ot knowledge dimension, the poor 

read religious books to some extent, for most of them are 
illiterate . 

The poor have faith in fate and are pessimistic about 
their future life Host of the poor consider the cause of 
their poverty to be bad luck In the former case urban out- 
weigh the rural poor and the situation is reverse in the latter 
The poor perceive that the nonpoor consider them intell- 
ectually weak, wicked by nature, and docile More rural than 
urban poor nurture these feelings in their minds 

The poor want that there should be no discrimination 
between the rich and the poor in different domains of life 
such as medicare, food, education, and social interaction 
But they feel that in real life the discriminations prevail 
More rural than urban poor believe that man's present is 
determined by their past and more urban than the rural poor 
feel that their future is in their control 

The poor, by and large, sho* curiosity in the new inven- 
tions, the level of curiosity being higher among the rural 

rural than 

than among the urban poor And, more^urban adopt nev inven- 
tions The poor, on the whole, believe that modern medicare 
cannot defer the premature death — a clear-cut rejection of 
rational means 

Coming to the general interests and social activities , 
the poor pass their leisure in passive activities such as 
idling and gossiping or attend to the aomestic work when have 


free-time 



The rural poor never or dlmosi, never go to movies rhe 
uroan poor do go to movies but very seldom Over naif or the 
sample population never go to see films in cinema houses 
The radio- listening is also leSw-. frequent, nearly half of tne 
poor do not listen The rural poor listen radio- programmes 
less frequently than the urban poor This shows the poor 
exposure of the poor towards audio-visual mass media, 

"fhe intoxication of some sort is rampant among the poor 
More urban poor use intoxicants regularly and more rural poor 
frequently More urban than rural poor take intoxicants such 
as liquor and charas which have serious intoxicating effects 
than the rural poor 

Although the majority of the poor do not gamble, more 
urban than rural poor do so. 

As the poor are/ by and large, illiterate and/or bare 
literate, it is obvious that the majority ot the poor do not 
read newspapers. Even among those who may read, only a small 
proportion does so, and that^too, more urban than the rural 
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, CHA PTER TV’E! VE 

POLITICS Atm POVrER 

With this chapter our attention shifts to the ooor' s 
political participation and power-position Max Meber derines 
politics as a "striving to share power or striving to influ- 
ence the distribution of power either among states or among 
groups witnin a state" (certh and Mills, 1952 78) "Power", 
to quote Weber again, "is the chance of a man or a number of 
men to realise their own will in a communal action, even 
against the resistance of others who are participating in the 
action" (Gerth and Mills, 1952 180) Thus, according to Weber, 
every action oriented to power comes within the meaning of 
politics and every opportunity to realise one' s will against 
the resistance of others comes within the meaning of power 

The foregoing definitions of politics and power serve 
our purpose well But we must bear in mind that the striving 
for power is not just an accident in human life, it is rather 
a fundamental dimension of human Life The best }cnovm example 
ot institutionalized power is that of the State In the 
context of modern societies, therefore, whenever we try to 
examine the political behaviour of man, we will have to take 
into consideration his relationship with the State. Gener- 
ally speaking the State refers to the totality of the 
institutions through which man's striving for power, or, in 
other words, his political behaviour, is regulated. Govern- 
ment, legislature, and judiciary are among the well-known 
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organs of the State, Hov ooes an injivaduai feel aoout the 
various organs of the State, whether he vants to participate 
in the oolitical lecisions of the community, '%hether he vants 
to join a political party, are all political questions In 
mo-\ern times, politics has emerged as a distinct profession 
Accordingly, it has been attempted here to examine the 
political behaviour and values of the poor in terms of their 
perspectives on politics In general, their attitude towards 
participation in the political decisions, their ideas about 
best leaders and best government, av^areness of the national 
affairs, etc 

To be sure, poverty, politics, and pover are a disjointed 
trio (May, 1966 7 2-78)* The poor are povveriess in tvvo senses 
power over things and power over persons. In economic sense, 
the poor lack purchasing power and are, thus, deprivea ot tne 
power over things valued Since the poor are always employeo 
by their employers, so they had to live always Unoer the 
authority of others {French and Raven, 1959) Furthermore, 
the poor suffer from the lack of money And, "Money", says 
Haggstrom, "is a generalized source of power over people 
through a right to control over goods and services As such 
money is one of many kinds of power, poverty, therefore, is 
one of many kinds ot powerlessness, of being subject to one's 
social sitxiation instead of being able to affect it through 
action, that is, through behaviour which flov^s from decisions 
and plans" (Haggstrom, 1965 329), However, the consequences 
of poverty are not related to money and material alone, but 
to power relationship between persons The position of the 
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ooor persons in relation to superordinate forces are expre- 
ssion of tv o communities a superior and poverful community, 
and an inferior and weaker community 

Our focus here is mainly on the following aspects of 
power and politics (1) organizational participation, (2) con- 
tact with the power elite, (3) association with political 
parties, (4) interest in national political affairs, (5) voting 
behaviour, (6) qualities ot leadership, and (7) attitude 
towards government 

Organizational Participation 

we collected two types of informations relating to poor* s 
organizational participation one, membership of organization, 
and, two, frequency of attending meetings Table 12.1 shows 
that 95 0 per cent poor are not member of any organization 
Among those who are members of some organization, the urban 
poor outnumber the rural poor (6 8 vs 20 per cent) It seems 
that the poor, by and large, nave not been able to join any 
organization and whatever little interest is there in some of 
them, it is more a characteristics of the urban than that of the 
rural poor 

In order to fathom the seriousness with which the poor 
treat organizations they are associated with, vje asked about 
the frequency of their attending organizations' meetings 
Of those 5 0 per cent, who are members of some organizations, 
only 1.2 per cent attend meetings frequently and it is, again, 
exclusively urban poorfe attribute (2,0 per cent). Hie rest ot 
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Table 12 1 



nembership 

of organization. 

in per cent 


llembership 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Yes 

2 0 

6 8 

5 0 

No 

98 0 

93 2 

95 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


3 8 per cent attend the meetings seldom, but here, too, more 
urban than rural poor do so ( 4 8 vs 20 per cent) 

It is evident, then, that the poor's organi 2 ational particif- 
ation IS at its lowest ebb The rural poor shov somevhat more 
reluctance than the urban poor 

In this connection, the poor were asked to tell whether 
they had to pay some member ship- fee to seek the membership of 
the organizations It is interesting to note that there is 
no member ship- fee in most cases (4,2 per cent) Only a small 
percentage (0,8 per cent) has joined organization by paying 
fee 

The fact that most of the organizations do not charge 
any fee, even then the majority of the poor are reluctant to 
join shows that the poor do not take the organizations 
seriously 

Association with Local Committees 


There are several occasions when local committees are 
formed where the poor live. We wanted to know whether the 
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poor associate themselves v/ith such local committees Only 
4 5 per cent of the total sample are associated with local 
committees, the rest of 95 5 per cent are not. somewhat rnore 
rural than urban poor are associated with the local committees 
( 5 3 vs 4 0 per cent) Its one reason seems that local ties 
are more deeper in rural than in urban areas 

Membership of the Labour Union 

Since most ot tne poor are wage-earner, it v-’as found out 
whether tney work in formal sector and have joined labour 
unions or they worx in informal sector where no labour union 
exists to protect and promote their interest Table 12*2 shov s 
that nearly one out ot seven respondents (15,6 per cent) are 
members of the labour union, while the rest of 84 5 per cent 
are not The membership of labour unions seems to be predomi- 
nantly a characteristic of the urban poor (23 2 per cent 
urban, 2 7 per cent rural) Its one reason is that the poor 
in urban areas work in industries, where labour unions exist 
Of late, there are unions, or, to be more exact, caste pancha- 
yats, which deciae what to work and how much wages to take. 

So, there is a section of the poor in rural areas wno asso- 
ciate themselves with such unions or panchayats. Villages, 
however, lack formal sector and hence organized labour unions. 

Poor's Contacts with Elite 

Having examined the organizational participation, let 
us now look at the poor’ s personal contacts with elite — 
political and bureaucratic Both varieties of elite are 
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Table 12.2 


The DOor' s membership 

of the labour 

unions , 

in oer cent 

Hembershio 

Rural 

urban 

Rura 1 -f 


Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Yes 

2 7 

23 2 

15 5 

No 

97 3 

76 8 

84 5 

iJumber of cases 

( 150) 

(250) 

(400) 


supposed to, and come in, contact Mth the masses And, tne 
contact of the common man with the elite instills a feeling 
of povverfulness in them So we tried to ascertain how far 
the poor are able to develop their contact with them The 
data in Table 12 3 shows that 97 0 per cent poor have no 
contact with political or bureaucratic elites Only 3 0 per 
cent poor have come in contact with political leaders. 

More rural than urban poor had such contacts (4.7 vs 2 4 per 
cent) 

What IS true of the poor' s contact with political elite 
IS also true of their contact with the bureaucratic elite 
Hardly 2 3 per cent poor have had some contact with the 
officers, here urban poor outsoace the rural poor (3 2 vs 
0 7- per cent) It i s clear, then, that the poor had no 
contact either with political or bureaucratic elite, 

A rural interviewee said 

" Chhote adamivon 3ci aa t kaun sunata hai" 

(who listens to men of low status these days) 


The urban poor, too, carry out the similar feeling 
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Table 12 3 

The poor's contact vwith the elite — oolitical ano 
bureaucratic , in -oer cent 


Contact 

Political 

T='lite 


Bureauciatic Elite 


Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Yes 

4 7 

2 4 

3 

0 

0 7 

3 2 

2 3 

No 

95 3 

97 6 

97 

O 

99 3 

96 8 

97 7 

Number of 

cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( dOO) 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


Political Participation 

VJe nov* come to the political participation ot the poor 
Let us begin with the analysis ot the fit oetween the ideo- 
logy of the poor and the political party they are associated 
with 

As is evident from Table 12 4/ over half of the sample 
population (53 3 per cent) shows identification with 
Congress (I) followed by Bhartiya Janata Party ( 12 0 per cent), 
Socialist Party, Janata Party, and Communist Party (5 1 , 5 3, 
and 1 3 per cent, respectively). 

The Congress (I) is more popular among the rural than 
among the urban poor (57.2 vs 50,8 per cent) Bhartiya 
Janata Party is almost equally popular with both the poor 
groups, rural and urban (12,7 per cent rural, 11,6 per cent 
urban) Whereas Socialist Party is mainly the choice of urban 
poor (7 6 vs 2,7 per cent), Janata Party is mainly the choice 
of rural poor (8 0 vs 3,6 per cent) Communist Party is the 
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Table 12 4 

Closeness bet\ een tne ideology ot the poor 
and of 'political parties', in per cent 


Political Party 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rura 1 4 
Urban Poor 

Congress (I) 

S7 2 

50 8 

53 3 

Bhartiya Janata Party 

12 7 

11 6 

12 0 

Socialist Party 

2 7 

7 6 

5.7 

Janata Party 

8 0 

3 6 

5 3 

Communist Party 

- 

2 8 

1.7 

None 

19 4 

23 6 

22 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


least popular in the rural areas, it is exclusively an urban 
phenomenon It is significant to note that nearly one out ot 
every five respondents had no affiliation with any political 
party , Here urban poor show more reluctance than the rural 
poor (23,6 vs 19 4 per cent) 

Let us now look at poor's political affiliation If the 
data in Tables 12 4 and 12 5 are compared, an interesting 
contrast appears Ideologically, a larger proportion of the 
poor show their closeness with some political party (76,0 per 
cent). When seen from the viewpoint of political affiliation, 
relatively a small proportion of them are affiliated to some 
political party (31.7 per cent). This reflects the passive 
political participation of the poor. 

Among those who are affiliated to some political party. 
Congress (I) attracts more poor than any other political 
party (22.7 per cent) Next of Congress (I) is Bhartiya Janata 
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Table 12 5 

The poor's arfilaation watn political parties, in per cent 


Political Party 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rura 1 + 
Urban Poor 

Congress (I) 

17 3* 

26 0* 

22 7 

Bhartiya Janata Party 

0 7 

5 6 

3 7 

Socialist Party 

2 0 

3 6 

3 0 

Communist Party 

0 0 

2 4 

1.5 

Janata Party 

0 0 

1 2 

0 8 

None 

80 0 

61 2 

68.3 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(260) 

(400) 


* Significant at 05 level 


Party and Socialist Party (3 7 and 3 0 per cent, respectively) 
The least popular parties are Janata Party (0 8 per cent) ana 
Communist Party of India (1 5 per cent) 

More rural than urban poor have no afriliation v/ith any 
political party (80 0 vs. 61,2 per cent) Among those who are 
aftiliated to some political party, more urban than rural 
poor are affiliated to Congress (I) (26 O vs, 17 3 per cent) 
and Bhartlya Janata Party ( 5 6 vs 0 7 per cent ) Other 
political parties also attract urban poor more than the rural 
poor Communist Party (2 4 vs, 0 0 per cent), and Janata 
Party ( 1 2 vs zero per cent) 

In a way the findings of Table 12 4 are corraborated by 
Table 12 5, The patterns of affiliation with political 
parties and ideological orientations are the same 
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Our finoings suggest that urban poor are more affilaatej 
to tne politxcal activities than the rural ooor The distin- 
ction IS marked and significant ( 05 level). 

One of our informants commented 

'' Khane-kamane se hi phurasat nahi y rainiti mein 
)<^a bhaq lenge ” 

(There is no spare time after earning livelihood 
There is no question o± taking part in politics) 

The relationship betveen socio-cultural characteristics 
of Door and their affiliation to political parties may be 
knovvn from Table 12.6 

Majority of the rural poor engaged in agricultural acti- 
vities are not affiliated to political parties (89 7 per cent). 
More rural than urban poor from non-agricultural /vage earning 
occupation are^ however, affiliated to political parties (73 9 
vs 40 3 per cent) There are 52 1 pei cent urban salary 
earner who are affiliated with the political parties ThiS/ 
then, highlights the fact that affiliation to political parties 
is a matter of kind of occupations the poor are engaged in 
The relationship between two is markeo and significant ( 05 
level ) 

Income-wise break-up shows that more urban than rural 
poor from income bracket of Rs 200-300 are affiliated to 
political parties (37 1 vs. 6 6 per cent). There are 43 4 
per cent urban poor from income bracket of Rs 300-and-above , 
affiliated to political parties while there is no rural poor 
to do so In the same income category This further supports 
the fact that rise in income leads to more orientation towards 
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political affiliation Both the income and oolitical affili 
ation are significantly related with each other ( 05 level) 

The poor's affiliation with political parties in terms 
of eiucation shov;s that highly educateo poor are affiliated 
to political parties (29 2 vs. 5 3 per cent) More uiban tnan 
rural lov; educated poor^ too^ are affiliated with political 
parties (39, a vs 22 1 per cent) Further ^ we find that more 
low educated poor in both the areas (22 1 vs 53 per cent 
rural, 39 8 vs 29,2 per cent urban) are attiLiated to poli- 
tical p»arties. It leads to conclusion that education has no 
impact on political affiliation of poor 

More urban than rural poor frc»n all castes are affiliated 
to political parties, 39,5 vs, 17,5 per cent high caste, 

34 5 vs 22 6 per cent low caste 

Among virban poor, non-caste and high caste is 

more affiliated with political parties (7b 2 and 39 5 per 
cent, respectively) It reflects that caste of the poor plays 
a significant role in their affiliation with political parties 
The relationsnip is significantly marked ( 05 level ) 

We xurther collecteo information regarding the nature of 
poor's political participation As Table 12 7 shows, the 
majority of the poor do not help the political parties in 
any manner (67,7 per cent), and, here, the rural poor out- 
number the urban poor (78.6 vs. 6l 2 per cent) Among tnose 
who render some help to the political parties of their choice, 
more urban than rural poor participate in the election 
campaign during elections (30.8 per cent urban, and 20 0 
per cent rural), take the party membership (4,0 vs. zero per 



Table 12 1 


The Poor’s political participation, in per cent 


Moae of Particitjation 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rura 1 -t- 
Urban Poor 

Party member 

0 0 

4 0 

2 5 

Office bearer 

0 0 

0 8 

0 S 

Sympathizer 

0 7 

2 0 

1.5 

Campaigner 

20 0 

30 a 

26 8 

Financial contributor 

0 7 

1 2 

1.0 

NO help 

78 6 

61 2 

67 7 

Number of cases 

(ISO) 

(250) 

(400) 


cent), sympiathizer (2,0 vsv 0 7 per cent), give contribution 
( 1 2 vs , 0 7 per cent), and hold some responsible cadre in the 
party (0 8 vs zero per cent). 

This, then, shows that the urban ooor are more active in 
politics and render more active help to tlie party of their 
choice than that of the rural poor However, the tact remains 
that the most of the poor — whether rural or urban — do not 
take active part in politics* 

Our rindings are supported by the observations of Lewis 

"The lack of erfective participation and integ- 
ration in the major institutions of the larger 
society IS one of the crucial characteristics 
of the culture of poverty This is a complex 
matter and results from a variety of factors 
which may include . , . tear, suspicion, or 
apathy , , People witn a culture of 

poverty . , usually do not belong to labour 
unions, are not members of political parties 
. . " (Lewis, 1966 XLIII) 

Finally, we triej to understand how the poor view 

politics Table 12 8 indicates that most of the respondents 
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Table 12 8 

The poot ' 3 perception of politics, in per cent 


Poor* s Perception of Politics 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural 

Urban 

+ 

Poor 

A gam'^’ of tricks and dishonesty 

33 3 

30 4 

31 

5 

Service to the society 

17 3 

36 4 

29 

3 

It begets prestige 

10 0 

18 8 

15 

5 

It IS below dignity 

20 0 

5 6 

11 

0 

Political life is unstable 

12 0 

4 0 

7 

0 

Good source of earning money 

7 4 

4 8 

5 

7 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


treat politics as a game of tricks and dishonesty (31 5 per 
cent) and this is more true of the rural than of the 

urban poor As against this , 29 3 per cent poor view politics 
as a source of service to the society, and on this point, tne 
urban poor outnumber the rural poor (36 4 vs 17 3 per cent) 
Nearly one out of every seven respondents (15.5 per cent) 
consider politics as a medium of getting prestige Here, 
again, urban poor out space the rural poor (l8.8 vs 10,0 per 
cent) More rural than urban poor nurture a negative feeling 
about politics For example, relatively a larger proportion 
of the rural poor consider politics below dignity (20 0 vs . 

5 6 per cent), unstable (12,0 vs 04 per cent), and good 
source of earning money (7.4 vs 4 8 per cent) And, if the 
image of politics as a profession below the dignity, as a 
source of earning money, as unstable life, and as a game of 
tricks and dishonesty is considered negative, it is obvious 







tnat the poor, irr<=srectave or their bac-cgrounvi, nurtur*^ a 
negative attitude lovaras politics, although it is rnoie tiup 
of the rural tnan of tne urban poor 

The Poor' s Interest in Mtion al 
Political Affairs 

M 3 IS evi lent from Table 12 y, tfu- majority or the pxior 
(92 0 per ct^nt ) do not take interest in national political 
arfairs The uroan poor are more inoifferent to the national 
affairs as compared to the rural poor ( 5 6 vs 12 0 per cent) 

It is obvious, then, that the poor, on the whole, find no 
interest in the national political affairs ilore urban than 
rural poor are reluctant to know national political goins-on 
This tendency of the poor tallies well with their psychological 
characteristics, "The poor tend to have a keen sense of the 
personal and the concrete, their interest typically is restric- 
ted to the self, the family, and the neighbourhood lot 

struggling to escape their circumstances, the poor often 
regard their ordinary lives as being of much intrinsic inter- 
est" (Haggstrom, 1966 315-334) Lewis (1966) says that the 
poor lack interest in the wider worla 

Voting Behaviour 

The poor have played an important role in shaping the 
political process of the country Only political right they 
exercise is that they vote but participate less than other 
groups. So the political system has often been free to ignore 
them. Furthermore, the poor have no political party of their 
own and no other place to go politically. Therefore, the 



Table 12,9 


rhe poor' s interest in the national 
political affairs, in -nei cent 



Rural 

Uroan 

Rural + 


Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

Interested 

12 0 

6 6 

8.0 

Not interested 

88 0 

94 4 

92 0 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 430) 


politicians count on the votes of poor (cans, 1972 263-284) 
Table 12 10 shows that 93 6 per cent of the poor exercised 
their franchise during elections* the rural poor exercised 
their franchise more than the urban poor (93 7 vs 90,4 oer 
cent) Earlier we saw that the poor are least interested in 
politics but they do not miss the chance to vote It must be 
mentioned in passing that even when men exercise the vote, it 
may not change their lives (Keech, 1968 109-109^ 

The Poor' s Perception of the 
Political Leaders 

Now we turn out attention towards the poor' s perception 
of the political leaders# We focussed on three aspects of 
the leadership (i) ideal qualities of political leaders, 

(ii) actual qualities of the present political leaders, and 

(iii) the qualities the poor keep in view while electing a 
political leader These three dimensions conjointly combine 
the ideal and actual image of the leaders 





Fable 12 10 


Voting behaviour 

of the poor. 

an per 

cent 


Exercised Franchise 

Pural 

noor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rura 1 
Uroan 

+ 

Pool 

Yes 

yB 7 

90. 4 

93 

5 

Uo 

1 3 

9 6 

6 

5 

Number of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


As Table 12.11 shows, the nt\ajority of the poor think that 

Ideal political leaders are those wno are helpful to the 

peoole (88 0 per cent), rural poor outweigh the urban poor on 

this score (89 3 vs. 87,2 per cent) Other qualities of the 

to 

leader accord! ng^the poor are the leader should be intelligent 
(6 4 pet cent urban, 4.0 per cent rural), creative (4 8 
cent urban, 1 4 per cent rural), and influential (2,0 per c?nt 
rural, 0 8 per cent urban) 

To sum up the poor want leaner s to possess sound 
personality in terms of intelligence and creativity at the 
ego level and helpful aptitude at the alter level It is 
interesting ttiat the pattern of ooor‘s percetjtion of qualities 
of an ideal leader is almost iaentical 

*VJhaL are the qualities ot oolitlcal leaders of the day'? 
Vkss the next question put to the poor. Their responses reveei 
that the poor consider political leaders being selfish and 
corrupt (82 3 per cent) and there is almost unanimity among 
the rural and urban poor (82 7 and 82,0 per cent, respectively) 
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Table 12 11 

The poor' s oercention o£ iaeal 
poiltJ-cal leader, j.n per cent 


Ideal Qualities 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Helpful 

89 3 

37 

88.0 

Inte3 ligent 

4,0 

6 4 

5. 5 

Cieative 

1 4 

4 8 

3 5 

Influential 

2 0 

0 8 

1,2 

Cannot say 

3 3 

0 8 

1 8 

Humber of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(400) 


As aga-inat, this, nearly 18 per cent poor rind political 
leader active and helpful; here aqa-n there is almost complete 
similarity betv^een the tv/o groups of the poor — rural and 
urban ooor (17.3 per cent rural, 18 O per cent urban) 

In summary, then, the majority of the poor irrespective 
of their contextual background, are suspicious of the present 
leaders There is, however, a small percentage of the poor 
from both the groups who have positive perception of leaders 
(see Table 12 12) 

Finally, we asKen the poor about the qualities they 
keep in mind wnile electing a leader during elections 

It IS evident from Table 12 13 that the majority of the 
poor (56.3 per cent) elect a leader of hic^ socio-economic 
status, here urban poor outnumber the rural poor (58 0 vs 
53 3 per cent) Own caste consideration count for 18 3 per 
cent poor of which 28 0 pei cent are rural and 12.4 per cent 
urban Religion is the next consideration 10 O per cent 
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Table 12 12 

The ooor'b t)erception of the modern 
oolito-cal leaders / in ner cent 


Qualities or the Ilodern 
Political Leaders 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rura 1 + 
Urban Poor 

Helpful and active 

17 3 

18 0 

17.7 

Selfish and cor runt 

82 1 

82 0 

82 3 

Numoer of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

(4U0J 



Table 12 13 



The qualities of the 

political leader 

, the poor 

keep in 

his mind vhile electing them 

, in per cent 

Quality for Electing 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural + 

Political Leader 

Poor 

Poor 

Urban Poor 

High socio-economic status 53 3 

58 0 

5b 3 

Own caste 

28 0 

12 4 

18 3 

Orator and honest 

1 3 

15 6 

12 4 

Own religion 

10 0 

4 6 

6 7 

Same locality 

0 0 

6 4 

4 0 

Manipulative capacity 

1 4 

2.8' 

2 3 

dumber of cases 

(150) 

(250) 

( 400) 


rural and 4.8 per cent urban poor go in for leaders of tlieir 
own religion Next to it is the consideration of locality 
in selection of a leader, but it is applicable to urban poor 
exclusively Interestingly, manipulative capacity of the 
leaders attract 2.8 per cent urban and 1 4 per cent rural poor. 
As against this, such qualities of a political leaoer as 
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oratory anu honesty, are liked oy 15,6 per cent uroan and 1 3 
oer cent rural poor 

This, then, sno^/s that there is goo<.l contrast between 
icieal and actual levels in the choice of the lea^iers At tne 
ideal level, tne noor vant i ^eal qualities in the leaders 
both at self and alter revel But vhen it comes to tnern to 
choose, tney forget the ideal anu act with the considerations 
of caste, religion, loGalit> , manipulability , and socio- 
economic status of the leaders Tnere is, thus a gap betv^een 
Ideal and actual 

Attitude of the Poor towards Government 

Finally we analysed the attitude of the DOor towards the 
government both at the ideal and actual levels Let us take 
tne Ideal first, Taole 12 l4 shows that the majority of the 
poor (62 0 per cent) reel tnat a good government is one which 
ensures law and order This view is held more strongly by the 
urban than by tne rural poor (72 4 vs J4 7 per cent) Another 
criterion ot a good government is that it must be democratic 
(21 3 per cent), here again, the urban poor outnumber tne 
rural poor (23.2 vs 18.0 per cent) The third criterion of 
a good government is that it must ensure bread and butter to 
the citizens (16 3 per cent) This view as held more strongly 
by the rural than by the urban poor (37 3 vs 36 per 
cent). Authoritarian type of government is least liked b> 
them both (OS per cent urban, zero per cent rural) 

In summary, then, more urban than rural poor are of 
the view that an ideal government must be able to tacxle law 
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Table 12 I 4 

The poor's perception of an ideal government, in per cent 


Percent ion of an Ideal 
Government 

Rural 

Poor 

Urban 

Poor 

Rural + 
Urban Poor 

Ensures law and order 

44 7 

72 4 

62.0 

nemocratiG 

18.0 

23 2 

21 3 

Ensures bread and butter 

37.3 

3 6 

16 3 

Authoritarian 

0 0 

0 8 

0 4 

Lumber of cases 

(150) 

(260) 

( 400) 


and order problem and be democratic. For more rural than 
urban poor, the ideal government is one which ensures bread 
and butter 

Let us nov» look ho^ the poor view the present government 
As data indicates, slightly over half of the sample population 
(50.5 Toer cent) nolds that the present government is suitable 
for the country and the remaining half hold the opposite view 
An interesting contrast appears between rural and urban poor 
when the two groups are compared More rural tnan urban poor 
find the present government unsuitable (66,7 vs 39 « 2 per 
cent). Conversely, more urban than rural poor find the 
present government suitable (60.8 vs 33.3 oer cent). 

Cas^ !'< 

Su)di Lai, 35 years old, belonging to a Brahmin caste 
comes from Naurangabad village. His main occupation is agri- 
culture and his monthly income ranges betw.een Rs. 100-150 a 
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month In his family^ there are sax members. He teels that the 
t)oor have no tame to anvolve themselves in polatacs, He 
further narrates thac politics and po/er as restricted to rich 
people of socaety , He vaev;s politacs as a game of dishonesty 
and tracks Weather he belongs to any politacdl party nor ne 
partaoirstes an politics. Hovjever/ he makes use of his voting 
power during elections 

Case ^4 

Shankar, 38 years, from a Tamoli caste belongs to Gvaitoli 
slum. He as involved in petty business and earns Rs. IbO/- a 
month, He has to suooort a family of four members he reels 
that these days power and politics are restricted to rich 
class Poor are neglected because of their poverty , illiteracy 
and lack of manipulation No one asks the opinion of poor 
Toeople on any national affair Only they are torced by 
qoondas and da das of political parties to use franchise during 
elections. 

In conclusion, then, the majority of the poor are not 
members of any organization. And, of the small proportion 
who are members, they do not take their affiliation with the 
organizations seriously. The rural poor have less ties with 
these organization than the urban poor. Since most of tlie 
poor are working in the informal sector, they have no affili- 
ation with labour unions as well 

'Jhe poor have very little or no contact with the poli- 
tical and bureaucratic elite. Whatever contacts are, they 
are very superficial merely talking or making applications. 
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Most ot the Qoor have shown their leanings towards 
political parties i but they do not take active part in tnem 
The ooor nurture poor inBge of the political oarties For 
thein^ political parties can serve the ourposes of monetary 
gain, social prestige and contacts The poor are least inter- 
ested in the national political affairs fhe on® aiea where 
the poor seem to be most active is the e-cercise of franchise 
during national elections 

There is a gap between the poor's perceotion of ideal and 
actual qualities of the political leaders. They themselves 
deviate much from their ideal stan^.i during elections In the 
poor's view, there is no match between the Kind of government 
'ought to be' and 'what it is' 

Our conclusions are, in a way, well-supoorted by Levis' 
generalization "People with a culture of ooverty are orovin- 
cial and locally oriented, . they Know only their own 
troubles, their local conditions, their neighbourhood, 
usually they do not have the knowledge, the vision, or tne 
ideology to see similarities between their proolems and those 
of their counterparts elsewhere . they are not class 
conscious, " (Lewis, 1966 XLVII) 



PART VI 


THE RESUtlE 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER r iIRTEEW 


SUf-lKARY /IJD CONCLUSION^ 

in what has gone before we analyzed the structural 
.Umensions of poverty in laral arx.! urban Irviia in trims ot 
Its eharacteristJ cs , consequences, ana causation, Iht.re 
remain nov; only t-. sks of summarizing major conclusions and 
findings, and of tying together the main threads tnat run 
through our observations of poverty as a whole In fact 
most of v;hat ve intend to say in this final chapter has het,n 
stated somewhere earlier. Here an autempt shall be mace to 
draw the various themes together to clarify and interpret 
some of the me jor findings 

To begin with, tne empirical basis ot our analysis 
consists of voata collected from six selected slum areas ot 
Kanpur city and five conciguous villages of Kanpur Nager 
district of the Inoian State of Uttar Preoesh The aata 
has been drawn mainly from interviews conducted in the area, 
anu partly from secondary souri-es Tne arcci has no claim 
to be representative of either Jttar Praviesh or Inoia > nu , 
therefore, it must be borne in mind that the conclusions we 
arrive at and the relationships we identify relate to a 
specific location and to a specific society However, the. 
sam^Jle has been arawn with an eye to encompass a wider 
section of the poor population and the areas studied do 
cover a wide range of living conditions of the poor — tioir 



the village to the city ana from the poor to the rooLeSt 
among the poor ''hile the cnaracti-rist-cs of poverty -Jn i 
Its generation aind implications may sho rt-gional variation 
v’lthin India, ther^ is little aoubt that many run^iami-ntal 
elements remain the same iluch ot th-= analysis is, thertj- 
f ore , likely to bo valid b>_yona th_ boun lari s of the area 
studiea 

In the belief that a clear-cut conceptualization of 
poverty IS desideratum for its empirical analysis, ue intro- 
duce 1 the notion of poverty at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, namely, in Chaptt,r one of Part I Preliminaries , in 
order that selection and treatment of vast array of poverty 
might be easily fitted into the overall pattern of this 
inquiry 

The term 'poverty' is a vague and value-ioaued term, 
-vhich means oifferent things in difr^rent cultures at diff- 
erent levels ot socio-economic development at different 
historical points There is a long tradition of debate as 
to 'Ahether poverty is absolute or relative, whether it is 
subjective or objective. The absolute approach try to acfine 
poverty in relation to human physiology and in terms of 
subsistence levels of nutrition The relative approach 
attempts to define poverty in relation to society, primarily 
in terms of the distance batween the poor ana the average 
or median standaru of living in society. Whereas an absolute 
oefinition of poverty tends to limit attention to those below 
the poverty line ano easily confines the study of poverty to 
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a stuv.w or the poor, a relative definition tends to maKe tne 
study of poverty one aspect ot the study or inequality and 
-.rav s attention tT the difticulties involved in reducing# 
poverty, increasing the realism in unuerstan iing the causes 
ot i:)Overty , ana to >esign and evaluate prograrimes against 
poverty Although une relative lerinition of poverty v«as 
favoured, for empirical analysis, both absolute and 

relative criteria v\ere relied upon 

It is held tiat tne poverty has a rnulti- variate nature. 

So the single variable approach is considered inadequate for 
Its proper unoerstanoinq That is to say, tne poverty is not 
something which is readily identifiaole by a certain numoer 
or rupees per month or calorie-intake per diet At ttest, 
they give a pro'iy ror i_ertain aspects ot poverty and omit 
many other important facets of the problem For analyi^ical 
purposes, the poverty has been defined as a vector of satis- 
factions and deprivations involving many diverse elements — 
economic, social, political, demographic, ana cultural The 
components that constitute the vector of poverty, have, of 
course, been subject uo consiuerable uecate However, various 
components tnat rraKe up a poverty vector can only be discemeo 
in a specific context, many of which can be quantified but 
many others can only be qualitatively treated. This concep- 
tualization ot poverty enabled us to measure the extent of 
poverty as well as ro ascertain the policies affecting the 
extent of poverty A look at the types of poverty furtner 
suggested that there is not one, but varieties ot,poor 



The stuoy has an eKploratory-cum-clescrj-ptive rcjsearch 
design. The sanple has been dravn tnrouqh stratified random 
sampling The stuoy is cased on a sample of 20 0 per cent of 
the heads ot the households ot the urban slum localities ana 
villages selected The final sample consists of 150 rural 
and 250 urban poor 

Three broad categories ot methois vr^re adopteo for tne 

analysis of poverty (1) cjuantitative (aocumentary tacts and 

statistical analysis or the empirical data) and qualitative 

( inter viev / case study, end observation), (2) inductive 

2 

technique such es Chi-square (X ) to luentify the dependency 
and causality, ana (3) systems perspective to understand the 
relationship governing the behaviour of poverty system as a 
whole 

The important independent variables selected for the 
study are conte<tual background, caste, income, occupation, 
and education 

There are three fundamental perspectives explaining the 
causes of poverty (underdevelopment) ana/or affluence (deve- 
lopment) (1) social -structural perspectxves arguing from tvvo 
different positions, conflict ana functionalist, both seeking 
to explain increasing dif terentiation of societies in terms 
of social structures and processes within society and etnpna- 
size organizational and institutional determinants of poverty, 
(2) social -psychological perspective emphasizes personality 
determinants of poverty? and (3) the worki- systems perspective 
emphasizes international structures and processes in expla- 
ining underdevelopment of societies. The first two perspective 



are ontoqene tic theories in the sense tnet they call c tten- 
tion to the Ceruses internal to the society and its memheis, 
;hereas the last one is phylogenetic in the sense tnat it 
lays stress on determinants e^ternd to the society and its 
members (for detailed account, see Armei ana issac, 1978 
31b-317, Portes, 1976 55-85, Frank, l9o7 20-73/ nandey , 19d2 
^7-51) rhe study nas adopted the structural perspective to 
undei, stand ho'v the social structures ana proces'^es v/ithin 
the society determine the poverty Nevertheless, it believes 
in the \vorld-systeniS perspective , //nich is v.ell demonstrateo 
by tne nistorical account of the underdevelopment of Kanpur 
city and region, brier ly reviewed in Chajiter Three 

;Jhile surveying the sodo-aconomic aevelopment of Kanpur, 
the entire historical development was divided into pre- 
independence and post-independence periods Ir our analysis 
yoroceeded correctly, it lAOuld have become evident that the 
industrial development in Kanpur took place along with the 
increase of the immiserization of the masses Precisely 
put, the processes of industrialization ana immiserization 
occurred simultaneously. The industrial aevelopment, that 
took plage in Ivanpur cicy, was, in tact, not the 'development 
or development' , but, what Franks aptly terms, the 'develop- 
ment of underdevelopment' (Frank, 1966 17-31) During the 
imperial rule, all the developments v\ere , v,hat dependencia 
school calls, "associated depenaent development" (Cardoso, 
1973, Evans, 1979, Leys, 1975) The industrial development 
in British India was merely a form of economic exploitation 
(on few historical subjects tnere is so wide agreement among 
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scholers OE aivecse orientations see Anstey , ly29, Digby, 

1901, Outt, 1949 32, tJenru, 194to; Baran , 1962, Fran/, 1973; 

The transrer ot pover in 1937 was, of course, a hreaK. in 
Indian history creating a difterent context — the .-onte^t 
of independent national state, Hovever, even in the post- 
independent Innia , the ruling and capitalist classes corabinp'C 
together to exploit the situation in their favour^ Hot 
surprising, that there emerged a large numoer of labour 
colonies and slum areas in Kanpur city and the hinterlan'is 
Sociologically, che most industrialized city of Kanpur is 
also the most desperately backward ot all Indian cities trom 
the socio-cultural and econc*flic point ot viev . 

This inquiry has a three-told objective one, to define 
the components that constitute tne vector of poverty in rural 
and urban Incia, two, to analyse the way poverty is gener- 
ated, and, finally, to tind out the consequences of poverty 
Severally, these tnrae objectives refer to the components, 
causetion, and i-onsequences of poverty and, jointly, they 
indicate the structural dimensions or poverty 

In all, four major groups of variables characteristic 
ot poverty have been discerned (a) ecoiomiL. components 
(1) occupation, (2) income? (b) basic neea GOtaponenr.3 
(3) rood, and (4; shelter, (c) resource womponents (5) nealtn , 
and (6) education, and (d) socio-cultural components 
(7) demographic features, (8) values, interests, and activities, 
and (9) politics and power. These nine components, wnich 
constitute the vector of poverty, have been taKen on ttv=* 
assumption that man's physiological needs such as food and 
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nutrition, shelter, preventive ana protective, healm care, 
primary education, etc , must Le rulfilled /^nu , for 
fulrilling these ' equirements there must a minimum income 
besides, or so to speak, above the':>e neea*,, tnere are social 
and aff Illative needs, that must be satistiea 

OuJ major hypothesis it. that cht; 'structural nnckgrouno 
ot the rural and urtan areas does ma/te a vlitrerenct. Let een 
the poverty in terms o^^ components, causation, and conse- 
quences Tne specific hyootneses ate (1) that the rural poor 
are likely to have less income, assets, anu occupational 
opportunities as compared to the urban poor, (2) that the 
rural poor tend to take less nutritional diet and live in 
better shelter than tnat or the urban poor, <' 3 ) that tne 
urban poor are lixely to be at an advantageous position in 
terms o£ educational ana healtn fa^-ilities as k-otnpared to 
their rural counterparts, and (4) that the rural poor ramilies 
are likely to be larger, more conservative, and Less active 
in politics than tliat of tne urban poor 

Let us now turn our attention to the cnaracteristics , 
causation, and consequences ot poverty. In the economic 
component of pxDverty, our focus was mainly on the occupation, 
and Income and assets of the poor The occupation tells us 
the place the poor occupy in tne division of labour in 
society and the income they earn The findings reveal that 
the poor are, by and large, wage labour irrespective of tn<=^ir 
contextual background (99 0 per cent rural, 92,0 per cent 
urban, and 92 2 per cent as a vtiole). The one distinction 
between the two groups of the poor is tnat the rural poor 



are agricultural ana the urban poor non -agricultural wage 
labour In both the groups of the ooor , a small propoition 
iS self employed as petty shopkeepers althougn the urban poor 
outnumber the rural poor. / small proportion ot the urban 
poor (0 4 per cent) are salary earners, vdierer s there is 
none so among the rural poor. The hypotnesis that the url an 
poor tend to have more job opportunities than that of their rural 
counterparts lo sustained Hovever, the urban poor are more 
not gainfully eoiployed than the rural poor The nature or 
the occupations the poor are engaged in is temporar'' , 
seasonal/ or daily-wage The vertical occupational mobility 
for them is practically non-existent There is horizontal 
occupational mobility to son^ extent but the noture ana Kinu 
of jobs remain more or less identical The spatial moba.lity 
tor the poor proves very costly Whenever am wherever tney 
migrate in search of a lucrative ana better job, they meet 
utter frustrations '^The only potential sources ot tne poor's 
placement are acquaintances and relatives The poor have to 
pay bribe in order to get the poor job Tue threat ot 
survival compells tnem to reconcile witn the adage “something 
is better than nothing" They reel setisjiiea with the jobs 
they do , 

Let us pause to give a close look at the nature of 
occupations of the poor It transpires that the poor live 
mainly by selling their labour power (see Diagram 13,1) To 
some It may appear that some individuals do have choice as 
to the persons or institutions to which they sell their 
labour power. But they worlc in a system of wage labour in 
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^’hich others commanj trear labour po^er Furthermore, as 
most of the poor vorK in an informal sector ^ their vages are 
also less clearly letermined The temporary nature of job 
and the lack of control over it render the poor destitute 
and forces them to submit to every demand or lose tneir live- 
lihood ^'erhaps it vvas this that made riarx to write "he 
(labour) has no vorj^y nence no ••■ages, and since he has no 
existence as a human being but only as a v'orKer , he can go 
and bury himself, starve to death, etc ’’ {Mar\/ n d , III 
283) ;fhat the poor can do is that they sell tneir labour 
power over and over again, In return tor his continued 
physical existence, the poor are compellea to repeatedly sell 
their labour power and once the laooui is sold, the poor 
lose control over it and receive a sum or money in return 
The poor no longer are allowed to exert their will over their 
own labour. They are, thus, forced to sell their labour 
power and to give up tneir command over it once it is sola 
Even If the term of employment is attractive, tne principal 
condition does not change. To quote Marx once again, "The 
raising of wages excites in the worker the capitalists' 
mania to get rich, wnich he, however, can only satisfy by 
the sacrifice of his mind and body" (Marx, n d, , 3,238) 

Anotner implication of the wage labour is that the poor 
do not produce tneii sustenance oirectly Nor does they own 
the means to do so. Their only asset is their labour power. 
The poor, thus, lack the means to transform and manipulate 
nature in the process of production Also, they nave no 
claim to the product of their labour. For the labour power 
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e\pan1eo, they are compensated v J.th a sum of money, a v age 
The distribution system does not favouL thent. 


Diagram 13,1 

Occupation of the Poor and Itr Implications 



Wage-labour, self-emplcyeu , 
not gainfully employed 


Mo control over means of 
production, no claim over 
the pro..iuct of their labour^ 
and no command over labour 
po^er once it is sold 


salaiy earner. 



Temporary , 
seasonal, 
uaily—f t — 


\ 

Blocks mobilii,y 



Restricts job access and 
leads to unemployment 



/ 



The occupation of the poor determine their place in 
the stratification of the society, it puts them at the 
lowest rung of the hierarchical ladder Since the poor tend 
to be wage labourers, small peasants or otherwise self- 
employed with relatively few complementary assets, they nave 
no participation in, and control over, decisions in the 
production process. Furthermore, the poor being employed 
largely in the informal sector, lack the bargaining power 
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ror want ot organization The mechanism by whicn vages are 
set are arbitrary and the conuitions unaer v;hich the poor 
^ork are inhuman Since a large number o£ poor are engaged 
in joDs like domestic servant, vage labour, vendor, etc , it 
can he described, even it cruaely, a process of * Ltanpeniza- 
tion * , closely related to tne process ot mf rginaiization 
The lov; status of the poor restricts job access fhe low 
status jobs coupled with low incomes lead to insecurity *hich 
conjointly force the poor to accept torms of bonding or 
undesirable ,'orking environments, often leading to health 
hazards, to lower wages, am to a reduction in bargaining 
power. 

The poor are engaged in these occupations not because 
they want them but because they oo not have any otner alter- 
native means of livelihood ;nd, the earning from these 
occupations remains insufficient to meet both ends So many 
of tnem do engage in some supplementary jobs, but the income 
accruing from these jobs is meagre The chances ot occupa- 
tional mobility IS bleak /s the poor's occupations aie of 
low status, their class position is lowered, whicn, in cum, 
restricts their joo access and results in Tigh degree of 
unemployment in their families. Uatuially, therefore, the 
educated members of the poor' s families surfer from 
unemployment 

There is a positive relationship betw'een income, educa- 
tion and caste, and the occupations of the poor 

Our analysis of the poor's income and assets gives 
interesting results (see Diagram 13 2) The income ot the 
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Diegram 13 2 

Income Components of r’overty an i Its Implications 



negative asset 


Poor assets 


/ 

Compulsions to 
sell property 
and valuables to 
repay loans 




/ 

Less numuer 
ot earners 


Limited oources 
of income 



majority of the poor (79 7 per cent) fall in the income 
bracket of Rs, 100-300 per mensem. The average monthly 
income is Rs 197 3 in rural and Rs 269 6 in urban areas 
This comes to Rs. 26 3 per capita in rural areas and Rs 55 0 
per capita in urban areas This shows that the poor are 
far behind the minimum monthly income suggested by Planning 
Commission which is Rs 80 in rural and Rs 100 in urban 
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areas at 1981 beginning prices All this speaks ot the 
abject poverty ot the poor ^ 

In most of the Households, there is no other earner 
than the heau of the household (76 8 per cent) The chilu 
labour is a harsh teality in the poor's families The poor 
reel that their low income is because of tre fact that tney 
have limited sources of income (80 7 per cent rural, 29 2 
per cent urban), that their earnings is insufficient (d,0 
per cent rural, and 49,2 per cent urban), and that they have 
to sustain a large number of dependents (1 3 per cent rural, 
14 4 per cent urban) with tne low wages they earn 

Besides wageti, the income accrues from assets, for, 
tne latter is the source of rent, interest, and profits 
Therefore, the question of as^etswas also eKamined in terms 
of tangible reproducible \ ealth such as hoube owned, land, 
and livestock, ano intangible reproducible /ealth such as 
bank deposits, insurance, se^-urities, etc 

The only important tangible reproducible wealth which 
may be considered as means of pro^\uction over which many ot 
the poor have some control is the land with some associated 
farm implements and animals The analysis of the o^nerchip 
of land. Its distribution, ana its dynamics reveals that 


Cf, The Perspective Planning 'division of the Planning 
Commission in 1962 recommervled a rninimum monthly income of 
Rs. 100 at 1961 prices for a household of rive persons in 
rural areas and Rs. 125 in urban areas. This cemes to Rs, 20 
per capita in rural areas and Rs, 25 per capita in urban areas 
at 1961 prices. Rs, 20 in 1961 prices is equivalent to Rs,80 
in 1981 beginning prices. In other words, per capita consum- 
ption at 1981 beginning prices has to be Rs. 80 in rural areas 
and Rs. 100 in urban areas. This minimiam income was meant to 
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unequal access to land jls the rule in the villages This is 
clearly a na jor determinant of poverty in rural areas Tne 
rural poor either ovn very little land or are share-croppers, 
or landless agricultural wage-labour foe farm po^er and 
livestock IS also mininal Ihis retlects that the poor have 
a marginal and insecure control over peripheral means of 
production, or, more commonly, ti ey have none at all The 
urban poor even lack all these; only asset ot tnem being tneir 
labour power, 

^ close look at the poor's intangible reproQucible 
wealth in terras of bank deposits, securities, life-insurances, 
etc , reveals that their saving is negligible. Only a small 
proportion of the urban poor are able to save a little ( -i? 2 
per cent) rheir low earning and savings tiequentiy increase 
indebtedness ana end in the loss of any assets possessed 

Assets are not only an income source but also a source 
of security , control , and status Asset holdings provide 
security against economic fluctuations as v^eil as income ano 
unemployment opportunities Furthermore, wealth, and the 
v,ay in which it is displayed, serves as an important aspect 
of status hierarchy Tne only permanent asset or the poor, 
as said earlier, is their labour power but no sooner they 
decide not to sell it, they inevitably meet starvation and 
liquidation. In the rural areas, it seems, the poor who 
were once relatively self-sufficient farmers even at subsis- 
tence level, have been systematically and gradually dis- 
placed and separated from land without being able to find 
any other means of livelihood. 
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The economic condition ot both the poor gnups is 
miserable Hovaver, our hypothesis tnat the urban poor are 
in somev'hat aovanc^geous position in terms ot income ana 
assets as compare! v,ith tneii rural counterpaits ( 01 level) 

IS sustained 

The. occupation, income, ana assets intf-ract together 
The poor are engaged mainly in lovv status occupations vhich 
carry low income 'Jnen the occupation is of lo.v status and 
income is low, it blocks the capital accumulation ( see 
Diagram 13 2) Tnere is negative savings in oraer to meet 
their needs the poor incur debts. Most often they had to 
sell their dead property and valuaoles to repay the loan 
Low income and poor assets rorce them to accept forms or 
bonding or undesirable work environment, leaainq to lower 
wages, ana reduction in bargaining strength 7ne lack ot 
asset holding is fundamental to the generation of poverty 
Assets provide income directlv, generate self-employment, 
and give measure of security Since the poor lack assets, 
tney lack income, and sufter from unemployment and insecurity. 
Asset holding in terms of education, skills, and abilities, 

1 e , human capital , is also negligible. 

In the need component of poverty we have focussed on fooo, 
cloth and shelter and some other necessities There are two 
classifications of nurnan needs tnat are or particular impor- 
tance for conception of social justice One is a distinction 
between ’’basic'* and ”non-basic” needs, the other, a distinc- 
tion between 'genuine' and 'false' needs s.'Je believe that 
the community has a duty to satisfy (or help satisfy) certain 



basic human needs of those vho> for vcirious ii^asons/ c're 
unable to taxe care of themselves. i-\ list ot needs consi- 
dered ds oa SIC IS, or course, relative and depends on circum- 
stances of time and place, different needs are viewed as 
'basic in India and in the Unitf=ci States {Benn and Peter&, 

19S9 146) Considered in general terms, they ere usually 
defined as those needs that are oirectiy related to physical 
survival and to the most elementary conoitions ot a inet.ning£ul 
life in a society Generally there is agreement about v/hat 
needs are most basic, but it is almost impossible to define 
the moaes of application of 'nigher', non-basic needs, such 
as the need for leisure, seir-realization, satisraction , 

and cultural sel t -development , 'fhe distinction oetveen 

2 

objective needs and purely subjective vvants is linxed with 
the distincticn between so-called "true" and “false" needs. 
"Where the needs in question are also "true needs" or 
"genuine needs", we are speaking . of neeos which answer 

to the pervasive interests of human beings True needs 
answer to such interests, false needs do not,^rather false 
needs are those things that people come to want and feel 
they must have as a result of social stimulation and ideolo- 
gical indoctrination ana would not otherwise feel such * 4 . 
attachment to or concern about" (Mel sen, 1577 44-45) i 


2 

distinction between “needs" and "wants" is generally 
accepted in the modern literature about a theory ot needs, 
one of the essential criteria of this distinction is that 
neeas are determined not only by the fact that they are felt 
by someone, but In addition (or even independently), by some 
objective tests (Cf Ec)dno££ , 1974- 220» Miller, 1976.129), 
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Food int^Kes and their distribution over the population 
are the significant variables available lor the study ot 
absolute poverty There are t’ o aspects or rood -requirement 
minimum rood requirement surticient to maintain lire ano 
nothing else, and calorie requir'=‘ments representing the needs 
of tully healtny individuals V'hereas the former is sufri- 
cient enough to survive, the latter enables people to live 
an active lire, physiologically, mentally, and socially, and 
to oe highly productive in tneir occupational pursuits (FAO, 
1957 6) 

in India, the estimates have been maae of calorie- 
requirements by age and sex (see ICMR, 1966) The mean 
requirement or calorie ranges from 2400 in tne ag^ group 
19-29, 2325 in 30-39, 2255 in 40-49, ana 2075 in 50 59 
These figures are sufficiently meaningful for sensible compa- 
risons to be maae between these requirements and actual or 
potential calorie intakes among tne poor groups of rural and 
urban Kanpur areas The primary interview data inaicate that 
the main food items or v.he poor are raw grains such as wheat, 
rough cereals, barley, etc. The consumptions ot the milk, 
eggs and fat is seldom Ano it all income of the poor was 
devoted to a Ct-real-dal aiet, on an average only about 39 7 
per cent of these calorie recommendations vvould be satisfied 
for the poor households. Moreover, these estimates hioe 
tnree important factors one, some expenditure on non-caiorie 
food and other commodities is essential Two, the intra- 
household consumption does not necessarily coincide with the 
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recommended intakes Three, season?! rluctuations in income 
and prices lead to substantial lover rood inta/es at certain 
times o£ the 

To be more exact, in our sample tiie rural poor rtsceive 
206 gms and the urban poor 300 grns rood grains daily ana 
the calorie obtained from the same is 716 and 1041, res^jsc- 
tively This shov/s that botn rural and urban poor rail even 
to approach recommended stanaards, and many households and 
indiviouals are far below even this average. The nypothesis 
that urban poor take nutritious oiet than that of the rural 
poor does not find support from our data 

Not only that tne poor sufrer from malnutrition but 
also lack proper clothing in airterent seasons of the year anu 
thus fail to protect themselves from hazaro elements. They 
spend very less on various other necessities such as travel 
(zero per cent rural, 16 2 pet cent urban), postage (zero 
per cent rural, 4 4 per cent urban), and entertainment (0 6 
per cent rural, 10 4 per cent urban) The expenditure on 
addiction among both the groups, is, relatively substantial. 

The implications of tnis situations are many (see 
Diagram 13 3) First, tner« is reduction in the body weignt 
Secondly, there is higher susceptibility to disease. Thirdly, 
there is reduction in work activity and their work prQ\.iuc- 
tivity is reduced And, if the villages and slums from 
where the data were gathered are at all representative of 
the poor population, then tor a substantial proportion of 
the population of this area monotonous diet of the most basic 
foodstuffs, is a normal and continuous part of life* 
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Studies have shown that most Indian dietaries vhich are 
protein -deficient are also calorie deficient, and that an 
increase in dietary intake co a.ieivu.ate Ctiiorie levels, 
v;ithout mTjor cnange in diet pattern, would also lead to 
adequacy in protein intate (Sukhatme, 1^69 2170-2185, 1970 
477-485) So there is obvious protein aericiency in the poor. 

A number of other nutrients axe required by the body — calcium, 
iron, a variety of vitamins and so on These nutrients 
frequently come from specific types of consumption such as 
calciiim from milk, vitamin C from fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles — which need be includeo in the consumption pattern 
Our aata shows that these consumption patterns account for 
only a relatively small proportion of the poor Ano cereals, 
substitutes and pulses account for from 2 to 3 times as much 
expenditure as all other food combined among the poor strata 
Certain nutrients are available to some extent in basic 
cereals, dal mixtures, but it is not significant 

The consumption pattern or the poor, then, shows that 
their diet contain very low nutritional element. The poor 
consumption is mainly because of their low income generated 
by their low status occupation 'Ihe poor level of food 
consumption further leads to ill-health ana poverty, v,hicn, 
rn turn, leads to more expenditure on health, more aosence 
from work and lower income (see Diagram 13.3). 

'Jhe average consumption of rood items like wheat, rice, 
and rougn cereals per person per day is 117 gras., 55 gms. , 
and 50 gms., respectively. According to the present market 
prices, the value of rice is Rs. 3.00 per of wheat 
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Rs 2 00 per Kg , anJ of rough cereals Ro 
This sho.3 that poor spend Rs 0 30 on ' reat/ ^s 0 2E> on 
rice / and Rs 0,20 on rough cereals. In oth-^r v ores, on an 
average tne poor speni Ps, i 15, if the e penaiture on othar 
necessary items lite pulses, vegetables, fuel, salt, anu oil 
are ad -led to cereals, Ii means that annual per capita eKpt.n- 
diture will be at the oroer ot Rj 414/- ''eedli.ss to say, 
a person will not oe able co consun^ any amount of protein 
(eg, egg, milk, etc.) other than cereals alone against this 
expenditure. That is, the expenditure of Rs, 4i4/- is his 
minimum consumption need for survival The minimum requira- 
ment ot an inuividual i^er year in the early 1940s on fooa 
alone was calculated as Rs 40 00 by Mukherjee (1971 156), 
and Rs, 630.00 in i970s by Chattopadhyay (1982 34) 

Besiaes the expenses on food, a person has to meet the 
evpenses on clothing, It is reported that per capita /early 
expenditure on clothing is Rs 40/-. According to the early 
1940s information , the per capita amount so required on 
dresses was Rs 10/- (Mukherjee, 1971 156), while in l&70s 
It was Rs 4 5/- (Chattopadnyay , 1982 34) Taking foou and 
clothing expenses togetner, it is thus Sc,fen that pt;r capita 
amount requirevi for these two would be Rs, 4 54/- in tne 
1982, while It was Rs, 675/- in the 1970s and Rs, 50/- in 
the early 1940s All tnis shows that the poor are not able, 
to meet their basic need like food and clothing 

Most of the poor (36,5 per cent) do not own a shelter 
for them The houses owned aie mainly Kachcha , mud-and-hut 
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T'tiacrarn 13 3 

FooJ Con sumption and Its J«piications 




and bamboo buts The minimum is a root ^ and no more Tn^ 
poor generally gather most materials tor themselves am 
cohstruct their houses. The main real costs involved are 
the poor' s o*n time and effort, the cost of any material 
purchased, and the land on which the house stanas Some 
otherwise lanaless poor own their house sites, but in many 
cases the ownership of the house site is one element in the 
interplay of feudal landlord -labourer relationships 

Facilities such as toilets, safe drinking water, and elec- 
tricity are not to be found in the houses of the poor. In 
urban areas, the poor own no site of their houses. They 
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squat on any public place/ or old buildinys or open space 

The scrap material/ rags, tarpcilin, and muJ are the mam 

materials to construct the houses 

in 

The houses poor liveware mainly one-roomeu, Over- 
crov'ding and congestion are the prime characteristics of 
these houses The one-room houses serve rnulti purposes of 
the poor to cook/ to store, and to do all chores of life 
There is no ventillation in these houses, and the sun-light 
seldom reach Tney lack other basic amenities such as 
latrines and water which add physical hazards to the lives 
of the poor Seme of the poor do nurture aspiration for a 
house but they know full well that tney will never be able to 
own a house owing to the economic constraints 

The ownership pattern of the houses by the poor is 
p>ositively associated with the occupation, income and caste, 
while there is negative association with the education. The 
expenditure pattern reveals that 70 0 per cent of income 
goes on food, 8,4 per cent on clothing, 2,8 per cent on 
housing and the remainder on a number of minor commodities 
such as health, education, entertainment, addiction, etc 
These proportions of expenditure pattern reflect real relative 
needs The poor’ s perceptions of tneir own needs transpire 
from their consumption patterns.^ Food consumption is 
several times more important in terms of resources allocated 


^This methodology was adopted by Rowntree in York at 
the beginning of the century (See Rowntree, 1901), 



to It than non~foo>i consumption, and the latter must, tnere- 
rore , have a smaller v^eight in the conceptualization or 
poverty (see Diagram 13 4), 

'■lost or the p ^or live in one-room tenerviont, mvu hoase^ 
ana/or hutments To maintain this shelter amenable for 
living, each household incurs some expenditure on rent, 
repairing, etc The annual per household expenditure comes 
to Rs 25 00 ana per capita expenditure to Rs 4 15 During 
1940s / per capita amount required on these items was calcu- 
lated to be about Rs 2 00 and during 1970s Rs 30»00 This, 
then, shows the acute poverty of the poor as they spend jety 
little on their shelter 

The poor do not own a house and live in a non-human 
conoition because their income is meagre as also because the 
capital accumulation is low The lacK of shelter and the 
kind of houses the poor live in have far reaching implica- 
tions, The poor housing is a perennial threat to the health 
of the family members The earnin*^ goes toward treatment, 
which, in turn, makes them poor. More hazards resulting 
from the shelter lead to the social degradation and low 
status The congestion and overcrowding lead to moral 
hazards The lack of civic emanities as associatea with 
the spread of diseases /II this adversely affect tne 
personality, physique ana morality of the poor. The non- 
basic needs are, of course, not the survival factors; never- 
theless, they must be met, but the poor fail to meet them. 
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diagram 13 4 
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Among tne re soul ce component of the poverty were 
included health and eoucation Let us ta/fc health first 

Most of the poor ( 52 3 per cent) go in for allopathic 
medicines, but there is an inadequate medical structure tor 
that The poor avoid going to the civil hospitals, for, 
they had to wait for long and, in this process, ineir day's 
earning is lost. Furthermore, they feel neglected by the 
physicians working in government hospitals Much against 
their wishes, they had to consult private practitioner But 
tney prove costly. Consequently, they fall prey to quacks 



an! nerbdlists /although tlr^: lac./' nt re ucal tacilities 
characterize botn rural areas an.i ur'^an sJu'is, the uibar 
areas are in scroev;hat aavantageous posiition as comparer to 
the rural areas in so far as th-_ evijtence of the rneuic^re 
lb concerned 

lany aebilitating Jioea'^es arf i le spread Some are 
caused me to inacility to protect themselves from the 
climates Other iiseases are cause aue to malnutritjon ani 
bad housing condition including poor milieu 

The poor, by and large, cnnrront aif faculties in 
getting proper treatment aue to high cost of meuicines, high 
fee charged by the physicians, lo/ income, lack of medical 
facilities, and apathy of the meuical ornciai^) 

The extent of poverty can be gauged by the fact that 
most of the poor (31,7 per cent) are unable to provide even 
sick-oiet to the needy 

Pue to illiteracy, the poor are little auare of the 
diseases they themselves are prey and of the diseases that 
are widespread in their localities As are meuical officials 
so are the poor in neglecting preventive measures suuh as 
inoculation and immunization. The problem of personal and 
public hygeine is serious '^ot only that understaffing of 
medical services is chronic, but corruption is also rampant 
The interaction between ill-health and other components 
of poverty is both substantial and serious The low level 
of food intake makes the poor susceptible to a variety of 
infectious diseases, many or which, in turn, reduce nutrient 
absorption (see Scrimsnaw et al . , 1968) Poor health reduces 



rtoipquate participation in the labour torc*^* and afreets 
productivity of those vho v ork The lov rood consumption 
is tne result of low income an 1 poor assets whicn leans to 
poor nutrition/ ill-health/ and farther reuuction in income. 
The health interacts ’ itn the sc-curity of the poor; the 
illness or ieath or principal or other earning rrembero or a 
household prove catastropn^-c, particule^rly when there is no 
alternative source of income Ibny of tne aiseases ate 
caused by the insanitary conaitions of the houses and loca- 
lity / the bad housing/ ill-health/ ana poor rooa 

consumption are the result or lo* income/ Ahich/ affects 
not only the prouuctivity but also the income of the poor 
The low level of education affects the poor' s conception or 
health and hygiene public arxi personal, they remain 
ignorant about the viiseases they suffer from as also about 
the diseases that are rampant in the localities they live in 
It is also a cause of being negligent towards preventive 
measures and/or running after quacks and herbalists than 
trained medical practitioner. Tnus the health is associated 
with other components of poverty in a subtle manner (see 
Diagram 13,5) 

In order to maintain a healthy living, it is necessary 
to meet the medical expenses The poor incur Rs 0 96 per 
person per year. The expenses on medicine was of an order 
Of Re, 1 00 during early 1940s and Rs, 15,(X) per person per 
year during 1970s This reflects how poor are the poor as 
they are unable to meet expenses on proper medicare — ar 
important need of human being 
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Diagram 13 5 
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Coming to the next res'^urce component — eaucation 
Our data shows that the majority of the poor (34 5 per cent) 
are Illiterate or bare literate/ irresptictive of tne contex- 
tual background. However, tne urban poor have an edge over 
the rural poor in terms of education A look at the inrer- 
gen^rational mobility reveals that the heau or tne housenolds 
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are nardl^ better than therr patents and tre educci tronal 
achievement ot their orfsprinjs is nrijinailv tetter Tbe 
analysis of education between three generations reveals a 
Jisnal picture 

Furthermore, there is lac>- or vocational training anu 
educational facilities in the areas the poor live in Its 
aftermath is tnat tnere is lov g'n<^rction ot eaucationel 
motives among the poor anw tnc level of elucation and of 
sVills generated remain too lo to enable them to find jobs 
in the nev/ industries ano tertiary sector enterprises tnat 
have come in past oeca^es or so in that region 

For tne uneducated v age earner, vno sees the future ot 
his ov;n family as labourers, or, at best, as small cultivator o , 
education must seem a very dubious commodity The pioblem 
IS further aggravateo \ hen there is 'educated unemployment’ 
in their families particularly because they uo not have 
contacts required to fine a /hite-collar jod* This further 
compells the poor to ’Aithlrai their attention irom education 
The child of the poor is apt to see the futility of education 
in a second rate educational system tor it does not pay off 
in case ot educated members in the family Ani, ir this is 
looked from the viewpoint of family income that the child 
could make if he did not go to school, tne lovw level ot 
education of the poor is perhaps not surprising. A group or 
the poor does nurture aspirations for children's education, 
but the poverty becomes a limiting factor in setting the 
goals. 
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The hypothesis tnat urban poor ^re likely to be mote 
educated thdn the rural poox i-s not suataineo our date 
There is almost similarity betveen the t o groups or poor 
in terms of eaucation 

The int-ome of tne poor is so loy that tTi'-y cannot aftord 
the costs involved in getting eoucatjon oince children in 
the family add to the family's meagre income/ they are less 
encouragea to go to school Tne eoucatea unemployment 
affects the aspirations ot the poor ror eiucatxon . Since 
education is low, tney have less cnances or better employment, 
income, and status The lov> aspiration tor education blot.ks 
both e lucationai and occupational mobility (see -diagram 13 o). 

The poor's illiteiacy nas resultei into low stacus 
occupation and lov/ income The eaucationol level itself is 
affecteu by their occupation, income, unemployment, values, 
etc Hue to low level of education there la lac/' or inror- 
mation regarding oiseases. 

Each family has some eiiucational expenses, particularly 
for the primarv school-going chilaren The per capita 
expendituie on eaucetion of such chiliren in each family 
comes to Rs 1 56 per year An average expenaiture on 

education is reportea to oe Rs 20 00 in 19'70s by Chatto- 
padhyay ( 1982 35) If our data is compared with this, the 
poor' s expenditure on eaucation is negligible . 

In sooio-cul tural oomtx^nent of poverty were analysea 
the demographic features, values, interests ano activities, 
and politics and power. 
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Let us take tiie oemographic features first Our sample 
IS represented by Hindus, ^mong the Hindus / the Backward 
Class ano Scheduled Castes are in majority and higher castes 
in minority This reflects that the majority of the poor 
belong to the Backward Class and Scheduleo Caste. It is 
worth mentioning that the Government of India he s long 
recognizaa that low status in caste hierarchy in itself, end 
particularly untouenabies, is a form of poverty and nes 
arswn up a list of those castes meriting special assistance, 
eg., in housing programmes, oi in job opportunities. The 
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caste system as a v;nole tends to rigi iity income oittcren- 
tials in India by restricting certain a^jsets ana s>j.ll3 to 
particular groups or cne population ( aminathan , quoted in 
Clark/ 19^3) fhe oche<iuled Castes c t tne bottom o£ nierarchy/ 
are predominantly agricultural labourers in villages and non- 
agricultural v;age earners in the city Obviously/ the parti- 
cipation in the Aorj- torce is higher among the ocheiuled 
Castes tnan among the high castes The educational level 
o£ the Scheduled Caste is low, asset holding is minimal/ an^X/ 
where the Scheduled Castes are cultivators, they have small 
land holdings Also, the indebtedness is founa to be nigner 
among tnem 

The majority of the poor belong to the joint family 
(64,2 per cent) and the size or their families is large 
v-onsisting or 5 to 7 and more members The rural poor' s 
families are larger than that or the urban poor's families 
More rural than urban poor show toeir preference for joint 
families Our findings tend to ^-hallenge some videiy preva- 
lent notions about lowei -class fertility attitudes that tne 
poor express a consistent desire to have a few children as, 
or fewer than/ those of higher socio-economic status (Foi 
such studies/ see Jaffe, 19t>6 335-341), As our primary 
data shows, the poor want many children and uo not care how 
many they have (Cf^» / Stycos, 1963) If urban poor show 
preference for small families, it must be borne in mino 
that wish IS not quite the deed. However, the fact remains 
that the rural poor's families struggle to raise more 
children than that of the urban poor's families 
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ihe relctionship cet een or ranaxy an i socio- 

-ultuiTai variables reveal that cho si<e of th-^ family is 
positively relate i wit^i occupjation , in>wOine ari ^aste ot tbe 
poor, hile there 13 no rtilationship itn the eaucation or 
the poor 

Jorrly cent per poor ere m-irrieJ an 1 file leawiiriy 

^ maritdl life, for, only a small pioportion ot tnem ere 
r'liov’er or aivorcel 

The poor themselves were rnarrieo at c-n early r 
However, they lo not preter early nwrric^es tor their otf- 
springs In practice, hovever, they mar.-y rheir sons anJ 
aaughters at an early age 

The direction of migration is from the x'ural to uiiari 
In urban areas, there are predominantly inimiyreint jjOu::e- 
holds tlost of them belong to oirterent districts or me 
State of Uttar Pradesh end the pioportion of those bcilont^ing 
to Kanyaur district is relatively small The speti»i mobility 
nthin the city is high, Tne high proijpects of jobs in the 
city described as the 'pull factor* , coupleu with a la<-k of 
gainful employment of villages dubbeo a 'push factor' are 
strong influences, and when they combine, tne propensity to 
migrate become strong 

Once the poor migratevl to the city, quite a significant 
proportion of them develop a tendency not to return to their 
native place and settle in cities however, an equal propor- 
tion of the poor has not yet decided about their future 
However, the immigrants maintain their ties with their native 


places . 
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The family size and composition hav^^ several implica- 
tions First, the poor have an eftective net^orK or hin 
ODligations / nd , the large famiiips contribute to sei^urity 
ano to future income ot the poor In this ay, large rarnilies 
form a defence mechanism < gainst some aspects of the pov^^rty 
But large families have somi auverse <^f£ecto Fust, tho 
large families of the poor sho,'s that they ir-r unable to 
control their tamily-size, secondly, it has a i verse effect 
over chil iren in formative years, if income earning oppiortu- 
nities are limited and depenaancy rises Phiroly , larger 
the size ot the family, more is the labour supplj- Fourthly, 
It affects asset accumulation, even though ^„hlldren assise 
in earning Fifthly, kinship obligations haruens tne chi^r 
earner Sixthly, chances of mortality is cioie in large size 
families Seventh, the family asset is aivil'=d among family 
members Finally, more members in the family implies less 
per capita income 

Furthermore, the migratic^i removes able persons from 
the villages leaving old, infirm, and children behind and 
increases unorganized urban proletariat The population 
size has adverse affect on supply ot various public services, 
such as education ana health. The poverty attects aifterent 
population groups — the old, the bereaveu, etc , which 
further aftect the over all incidence of poverty To be 
sure, merely by getting more chilaren, the poverty does not 
increase But the kind of life-style the poor are compelled 
to live leads to the problem ot poverty (see diagram 13.7), 
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There are two important factors, among others, 
involved in the consivlcration of demographic factors in tne 
causation of poverty one is dependency , and the otner is 
population growth 

There is a v^irect relationship between dependency anvl 
poverty at the Household leVv:.! because of the viirect eftecto 
of dependency on real income* In our sample, the poor have, 
by and large, families wherein dependency ratio is 
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su^^trintJ.^ll> an of the rne probability ot 

I" ign in<_i<\ence or mor\.<ilaty aiuong the ^vour increases the 
orobability of iepenaenci poor jeli^^ratelj choose 

more challren^ for the letter ^ ^ i to the family income, jo 
the poor go on rtpraiuoinM labour as oppot'^ » to reprojucing 
capital , In tni-. manner, large family »! e b,i_oinf=& the 
natural responof^* lo _h“ soi-ial oiiviromenc 

The population grov ch at the micro-levei redui-e-, 
capita income, and afreets the balance bet tne nceos cni 

their fulfilment, enhc n«.es _he changes of tne aivision or 
assets, ana aids surplus Ic oour on a raniily tarn 

Inability to control family si,ie is a --omDonent or 

poverty Large family size has adverse erfe'-t on ^nil iren 

) 

vvhen the income opportunities ere limiced Lcig<= rcaiuily 
size IS linKei uitn l«'’oour supply, consumption decisiOii, 
asset accumule tion , inheiitance , death principal houstnola 
earner, vhich, in turn, affe«,t poverty 

p<ural-urban migration generates an unorganised prole- 
tariat It also nas aaverse street on the supply ox various 
public services su>^h as education anJ heaxth 

The secono socio -cul tural component or poverty ana ly sea 
here is the values interests ana activities ot che poor. 

Some writers assert that tne basic values ot a society 
are common to all social classes v ithm faocietv , wnile 
othi-rs holu that the values dirrer froifi x,lass to class 
Here we have agreed witn d,uc)<honn who observed Fhe theoiies 
are "both correct, botn Incomplete, and complementary to one 
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anot <er" (Kluckhohn et cl , 1952 412) . Triat. is to say, 
tnose who hold that the basic values or thr^ society 
comrrion to all classes fie correct, because the poor do snare 
thf'se values vvith oc/ -r members ot t^he society Simiisrly, 
tnose who hold that tne values Jitfer from class to ol^ Sj 
are also correct, '^cause the poor snare V'lud unique to 
themselves, in aovution to sharing the general vdu-s of rhe 
societv vith oti r rs, 

/'mong the common value systems, ve tried to rini out 
religiosity among the poor anJ their egalitarian values* Tne 
findings reveal thee there is a high \egree ot religiosity 
among the poor, Tney perform rituals, believe in super- 
natural entity ot forme Jly organised religion, and read 
sacreo texts insofai as it is possible There is a sense ot 
inability among the poot to affect v-nat will happen and lac)^ 
or conviction that it is ' ithin their poAer to atfect tneir 
circumstances Their lives appear to them to be ri\ea by 
immutable forces of rate, lucr, or chance They reel that 
their lives are subiect to a set of rorcss over khicn they 
have relatively no control One ot the reason ot tne poverty 
as perceiven by the pool is their oad luck The failure in 
lite IS assigned to ill -omen or being unlucky Fhe poor 
believe much in tne saying “ i«;b neeke din aihaiH/ banat na 
lanihaln der " (l^^fhen good days will aawn, gooa things will 
follow rorthwlth) Pessimism and tataiism about oeing able 
to affect one's own situations stems from a reeling of being 
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victimized by super-orain? te , capri<-ious, an I milevolent 
natural rni social torces They axe suspicious to^c'rms the 
non poor anvi povertul groups There j-s maun envy anJ hosti- 
lifv tov'arus those / ro proaj^r The poor are or th® view that 
there should te no j.3criminatiori ber Ot-ri thr rich anu the 
poor in various aom-iini of life. Tn^y leex o-sing e pioit^d 

The exposure or the poor toi.cirJe audio-'’i*ual fnioj neuia 
IS very low, although <.he urban poor ar» in some/ntt aa van- 
tage ous position than that of the rural j jur 

Since tne poor live in a different economic ano social 
environment from that in which nonpoor live, the rehaviour 
that they learn, and the habits they oevelop exe bound to 
differ from the nonpoor, As the poor reacn co -iirrerant 
realistic situations and psychological irives, their valuas 
and goals are different however, we do not suppose that 
they do not share the basic assumptions ox every lay lire or 
the larger society, but we do recognize thf t they nave unuer 
gone a set of experiences that is aifferent from otner groups 
in the community 

Insofar ns tne class specinc values are concerned, 
they are reflected from the interests and activities or the 
poor. There are very few leisure-time pursuits for tne poor 
Their interest is restriuted to self, tne family, and the 
neighbourhood Their primary uoncern i3 the problem of 
survival rather than vitn the problem or moving up in society. 
Primarily they do not have leisure, whatever free time tney 
get, they pass it in domestic chores, or doing supplementary 
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1 . orrc For many poor, tt"^ rhythm ot lir» d the 
activity 

The poor, by ana large, use so'^'e into icants i-arndije 
this may be related to tr-:; seercn for e'^uiterient or thrill 
or It may he a ’ ay of rorgstting tha drujgery ot lire 

e snail proportion ot th'^- poor g^u ii Ic hich invoivoa 
the element of fats^. It is her' nete the i/ooi uo to believe 
that If lucky cnanc^s come up, things ill go your /'ay, if 
luck is against you, it* s not voith trying To te sure, tne 
poor do not directly equate it vith the supernat-.ral torces 
of organiieo religion, but relate it to a concept ot 'aestiny' , 
or man as a pavn of magical powers The poor perform s>=:mi- 
magical rituals vvhile pjlaying gamble so that their luck rey 
change some such rituals aie changing the place ’ here they 
sit, removing the man sitting nearby him feeling him unlucky 
or Ill-omened, or recalling some deity under the hope tnat 
as a result of it they ^ill move from the state of being 
"unlucky" to that of being "lucky" The element of phantasy 
plays an important part in this area (see Diagram 13 8). 

Various components ot poverty interact together to 
generate these values, interests, and activities Tneir illi- 
teracy mars their rationality, and the lov, socio-economic 
status creates a sense of insecurity* All this, in turn, 
develops faith in supernatural forces and magical powers 
Consequently , the poor go to link every incidence ot their 
life with religion, destiny, and Iuck, This leads to pessi- 
mism associated with a conception of the ultimate futility of 
directed effort towards a goal and to the idea that once things 
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"lagram i3,8 

/alues. Interests and ^>ctivities of the Poor and 
Their IrTplicacions 


Class 


lir r^rencaatad value-sy £>tPiTi 


/ 

Routine activities 
in leisure tirrve 


Jnto<ieation 




Pessimism 


Hicjn J^gree o-^ 
religiosity 


Shaken taith in 
egalitarian values 

I 


Believe in destiny 
and luck 


Lack of rationality 



Less exposure to 
ina ss-media 



start going your way, relatively independent or your etfort, 
all gooQ things ai 11 cocne "^rhe relative deprivation and 
failures in life generate prejujice among the poor towards 
nonpoor The poor become used to drug, drinK and smoking as 
well as to gambling perhaps to forget monotony of life, Thus, 



the interests, activities, anu values ^re Ii/kI ' to play a 
part in the generation ot r>overty 

The lest eleinent of tne socio-cul cural ccuponent oc 
poverty analysed ht.re is tne po er anl politics :ne po^er 
comes from various sources — so>-ial/ economii-, and political 
Earlier ana Lyseu the economic Ivackground or tne poor iJe 
believe that the t-mploytti<'mt , proluction, inconfe , and assets 
are all sources of po er, sine® money is one or many kinds or 
po^er The poverty is, thus, one ot many Kin is or powerless- 
ness There we sa^ chat the poor are not a ole to control the 

means of production am inrluence the policy aecisions that 
affect their lives Since much of the economic power depend 
on the general issue of political control or other aspects ot 
po^eVy we separately analysed the power of the poor in poli- 
tical and social domains of life 

The poor' s level of organizational participation is low, 
the rural poor's organize tional participation oeing lower 
than that of the urban poor (20.0 vs 3& 8 per cent) This 
indicates the lack ot organizational strength, to stand to tlie 
opposed interest groups Their contact with political leaner 
and influentials in the society is also negligible 

The poor did show their attachment with political 
parties, but that, too, is a passive participation. The poor 
nurture negative attitudes towrards politics. They are rarely 
interested in national political affairs; their interest 
being restricted to the self, the family, ana the neighbour- 
hood, They smell a major gap between ideal and actual quali- 
ties of the political leaders. 
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Tne hypotriesis chat the urban poor are more cjftiliateJ 
to political parties tran tne rural poor tin is support trorn 
our aata The poor/ by anJ large, he ve lov org- nisational 
participation, less association ^ith ooliticai parties, ani 
labour unions They lack contacts witn political and bur#=au- 
cratic elif^s They give less importance to votinr during 
elections but have little or no inter»-‘St in nationt-l affair.? 
ihe paiocniclism prevails in them All this turns them 
powerless in the society (see Oicgrdm 13 9) 

Diagram 13,^ 

Po/er ana Politics ana its Imi^iications in Poor's Life 


Poverty 


Powerlessness 


Low status 


Uo social-rconomiv- gam 


LacK of control 
over decisions 


Less organizational 
pa rticipation 


Lacj\ of unionization 


Lack of interest in 
national affairs 


Interest in voting on 

oast*/ religion and region bases 


Less affiliation to 
political parties 


1 pa thy to politj-cs 
an-j negative image 
ot lead^s 
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rhe pov-erlessnesb ot th® poor gen-i.rdt^=“ s j^ovrrrty Ine 
poor do exercise the right of frctnchise but they oo not enjoy 
any other form of i^ovei and are exi^loiteJ jue to their po er- 
lessness 

The rural poor in Kanpur area is generally unorgani^j<='d , 
as there is no unj.oni2ation in villages This Keeps tiiem at 
a substantial disaavantage in de germination ot /ages an i 
•■'orking (conditions. In urban aieas, tnere is unionization in 
the tormal sector, but in informal sector there is nothing 
like that 

Policical pover aetermines the employment production, 
and income and assets The poor* s inability to control tne 
means of proauction , as well as to influence the policy 
ue^isions affect their lives, and the lack of organizational 
strengtn to standup to opposed interest groups biocr up tneir 
progress. 

Loa occupation, poor income and assets, inadequate rood 
consumption, insanitary shelter, bad hadth, low education, 
large family, pot erlessness, and values all combine to generate 
poverty (see Diagram 13 10 ). 

At this stage ve may ofrei some suggestions oased on our 
finaings The poor in the villages and cities have not been 
able to make transition from wage labour to othei sorts ot 
occupations This has resulted in an attituae of passivity 
It is suggested that ways should be devised to improve the 
wages of the poor, especially of those who have been displrcea 
from land, and to enable them to get an industrial job by 
improving their vocational skill ana education. 






It has Ion. a cnerxsn-> ^ heiiat in this cvantry 

that the poor snouli overcome poverty tnerciseives /is matter 
stands toaay / this na s proved mvossifip tor tne poor iina^r 
tne moJern conditions, LeccUtje of ni ^coricolly develo,,*=>d 
inequality, the rnoiern mf^ans oo not orinu arout tho equal 
opportunities for tnese F'tople "he txn inqo or tnis ancil- 
ysis have nade it clear that att<'*r ccnturie^ of Sr.ver-:: leniFii 
opportuni ticb to the poor — tne victi.ns or oeorivation — 
cannot catchup tnrougn slogans Carriea to their logical 
conclusions, it is suggested that it is hign tima tot tT^ 
implementation of a comprehensive national piogranme in 
favour of currently underprivileged sections ot oh= society 
^mong the poor, tnere are many suf>-groups, tn-'" rnemters 
of vvhich do not display similar consetiu«=‘nces or poverty It 
IS suggested that the programrnes toi poor's iinorovem-=*nt mu^t 
be chalked out according to the types ot poor 

The Doverty is not so much the result of some impertev.- 
tion in the individual behaviour pattern ratner than to ere 
stresses that are generated by a particular poverty situa- 
tion* The motivation of the poor is to oe founJ in terms or 
the opportunity and leward structure of the community. So 
ther« IS less r<=«d of changing the individ lals and 
need more of linking the poor with the cues and rewards ot 
larger community , ot combating unemployment stress by 
changing regulation of job structure of tne society , and ot 
overcoming the stresses am impreaictability brought about by 
a scarcity of economic resources 



rne poor' j life is orgrnized but thr t orgrinizcition is 
on a difrerent basis Their lire is ruli ot tenoionj am 
anxieties ot poverty sii-uations an i tlie lite-bt/ie tnat 
develops IS the proouct ot tne a surrouniinys 

There a^e tvo levels ot unoersta n lin^ ihi piobleras ot 
poverty macro an I micro /t trc rnacro-l® vel / broao struc- 
tural relationships vhiuh vJeo_ri>e t evolution of ttie 
society as a /’nolc need be unier&tooui Eut tnir cannot ce 
a lequately un lerstooo in terms of its characteristic/ causa- 
tion , ano effects witnout understenuing the micro-level 
phenomena /;ith ► hich they interact ?X. tne same tinve/ micro- 
level processes are conditioned by macro-level changes, 
implying that micro-level analysis alone cannot capture tte 
process of poverty generation It is our suggestion that a 
satisfactory mooel be developsa through the design of an 
intermediate level or analysis combininc botn macro- and 
micro-component = 

Our analysis further suggests that a more detailed study 
of the components of poverty is required, if coherent poli- 
cies for Its elimination are to be devised. 

Given the conceptualization ot poverty v^hich v^e have 
developed, the main implication is that no single instrument 
will suffice. To operate, on an interrelated set of polit..aes 
IS required It is not denied that action in a single tielu 
cannot lead to significant gams What is argued here is 
that on the whole the generation of poverty is such as to 
limit the effectiveness of any single policy applied in 
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isolation In eriphn sizinc, on ^n/ one i lo fCriai’ih; , hr V3 to 
consi\.^er /hat other complementary policies -^re re-juiiee* 

"ith an adrequate oo iceptualization or poverty, anu an 
un ierstcinaing o£ tne relationsnips through vhich it is 
gene-rated, an appropriate oroad strategy could te deviseu 
and implemented 

on 

uur analysis has f ocussed^/nin, comtonent^ of tn^. vector 
of pjov-rty !?at th^-se creas ^\o not e nauct the 1-tst Fne 
analysis could certainly be e^teniei into areas not covers i 
here 
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APPEi'TOIv 


CONFIDEIiTIAl 

(Pucely foi Academic Purposes) 


Interviev Schedule 


Sj No C o le I o 

structural niHFNSIONS OF POVERT/ IN lUOI/t A RURAL- 
COMPARISON OF COMPONENTS, CAUSATIOI’, /v<ID COJSEQUE ^CEi, OF 
POVERTY 


Pace Sheet, 


Name of interviewee — — - — • Date of interview 

Time taken for interview vilicge/31um 


I 

ECONOMIC COMPONENTS 

« II I ■IMII W i> 1 l — •W ■ ' ■ 


1. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


8 , 

9 , 


VJhat IS your mam occupation? 

T>o you do any other vjork besiues tne one you have juot 
stated in order to have eidaitxonal income? 

What IS the nature or your occupation? 

1 Permanent 2 Dailywage 3 Seasonal 4 Temporar 
5 Cannot say 

Since how long have you been enaaged in the present 


occupation’ “• — ■“ years 

What was your occupation before you switcnea aver to 


present job? 

'^^hat maoe you to change your former occupation 

1. Hard working 2. Less Income r-r-r- 3. Other 

reason 4 Wo change — 

HOW long oio you take in finding out the present job arter 
coming to the city’ 

1 Immediately 2 Within six months 

3 Over six months -■ — - 4 Not applicaole ■ - 

How did you manage to get the job you are engaged n 

1 , Through public agency 2 On your own - 

3 Relatives ana acquaintances 4. Brice 

What prompted you to go in for the present occupation? 


1 No source or Income -- — — 

2. Equal importance to every type of job — 

3 Pressurized by others to do this work — - 

4 Other reason 



10 . 


sn 


Why do you not lJ.Xe the job you are engaged in? 

1 Hard working 2, Less incorre 

3 Temporary job . 4 Satisfied 

11 How many persons are unemployed in your family? -< — ■- 

12 Why are they unemployed? 

1, No job available — 2 They are irresponsible ano 

worthless fellows 3, They are deviant 

4. Other reason 

13, ;^re you in favour of women working outside? 

1 Yes 2, No 

14, How many female member of your family are in employment j” 

1 Wife — - 2 Daughter 3 Sister 

4 Other ( specify ) * — — 

15, Finally, I would like to know the occupation of your 

father 

2 Income and Assets 

16 What IS your approvimate monthly income from ail sources'-' 

1. Rs 100-and-less - 2 Rs. 100-200 

3 Rs 200-300 4, Rs 300-400 

5 Rs. 400-500 6 Rs, 500-and -above 

17 I would like to know the sources from which you derive 

the income? — 

18, What are the main reason for your meagre Income 

1, Limited source of income 2 Insufficient 

earning 3, Large number of dependents 

4. Low wages — — - 5 Unemployment - — - 6 Cannot say 

19, Is there any other earning member in your family besides 
you? 

Relationship Sex Age Marital Education Income 

status . ■— - 


20. How many persons depend on your earning (specify number 
of dependents)? 

21, Do you own land"^ Yes, • — bighaSf No 

22 What utensils do you have in your house? 

Household utensils Pgg. 

1. Earthen 

2. High cost metallic 

3. Low cost metallic 

23. Do you have the tollowing household articles? 

1, PlanK/cots 2. Cycle 3. Transistor - 

4 Chair — 5 None — — - 

24. Which domestic animals are there in house ^ ^ 

1 Cow 2. Buffallo 3. Pig 4. Goat 

25. How”muctt do you^Mve per month after meeting out all your 

t?ir?0-and-less 2. Bs. 21-40 

3 Rs 41-60 61-80 -- 

5, Rs 81 -and -above 6. No saving 
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26 Where do you invest your savings? 

1 Provnent FunJ 2 Bank 3 Insurance 

Policy — <- — 4, Post-office S ?ept in House 

6 Reliable neighbour 7 iio saving 

27 Have you incurred oebt? 

1 Yes 2 do 

28 If yes, wnat was the purpose for borio.-ing/ 

1 Domestic neel harria^e 3 Econo nic 

activity 4 Medical « vpense 5 house 

construction - — 6 Litigation 7, ’''O not 

take loan 

29 What are the sources tor raising loans? 

1 Relatives 2, Friends — 3 on(-“y leriaer — 

4. Shopkeeper 5 Employers • — - — ■ o heighcours 

7, Bcinks 8 co-operative 7 t'O 

debt — 

30 In case you need money for sotne urgent woik, vhere cron 
do you arrange it? 

1. Friends 2. Relati/es 3 Honey lena-r 

4 Provident fund — 5. not borrow — - - 

31 How do you repay your loans'? 

1 Selling tne jewellery ana dead property 

2 hoing some job 3 Other 

32 Have you ever been benefited by 1 Private cnarity - 

2 Public charity — - — 3 iJone — 


NEED CGtIrOHENT 


3 Foov.i, Clo tn ing ana Other Necessities 

Let me know youz monthly expenditure on the following 
housenolo items 

Items Sxpendituie (/ pproxurnate ) in_H5. 

1 Food " 

2 Clothing 

3 Postage " — ' 

4, Travel 

5 Entertainment 

6 ;>dviiction 

Would you tell me about your daily fooa consumption' 
Items Qu antity. items Quantit;i 


Items Quan tity ite^f. ^ 

1 Wheat 7 Edible oi3 

2 Rice 8* Sugar/rnolasses 

3, Rough cereals — 9. Meat/fish 

4 Vegetable 10* Egg 

5 Pulses 

b. Milk 

35. Why do you take this type of food"? ^ _v. 

1 Cannot afford for other things --- > — 2. cheeper 
3, Easily available — — — 4, Pood-habit 



D - ' 


1 The Shelter 


36 Tne rooms you occupy rre jse i for 

1 Sleeping only 2 Kitclen only — • — 

2 Store only — — 4 ’'•anning onl y 

5 For all purposes — - 

37 Is tnere provision of folio ing in your house" 

1 Ventilation 2 Suit lignt 

38 Is there provision of folio ing tsssentiel arr>enicies In 
your house? 

1 Bath-room — — 2 Kitch*^n — — 3 latrine 

4 /Ja ter -supply 5 Electiicity 

3V vJhat place lo you use as lavatory j- 

1 Own latrine — 2 Opan &pac<=* 3. hunaci][j<.'lity 

latrine ■ — ■- - 4 Sh'ittd latrine 

40 Hou Oo you manage u get urinKing watery 

1 Wells 2 Publi,^ atei. tap 3 Shai-; /,itn 

others — --- J t-on Is — 5 Ovn ater tap 

41 What is the arrangement oi lighting in /our housed 

1 Flectricity 2 Kerosene lamp 

42 Id what season your house is pleasant ana troublesome-' 


Winter 

Summer 

Rainy 


Ple a sant 


Trouble sone 


43 VJhy do you reside in this house? 

1 Own house 2. Lov rent 3 Proximity to 

work place 4, Nearness to relatives 

5, Compulsions 

44 Have you decorated your house witn ^ 

1 Furniture 2. Calenaers 3. Curtains - 

4, Other things 5 i-ot uecoratad ^ 

4 5 Wnat obstructs you from keeping your house in proper oraer. 

1 Lack of money 2 LaCK of time 3 Lot 

interested — 4 Ir. is in prefer order 
4 d What are the main obstacles in owning a house? 

1 Lack of money — 2 Inability to raise loan 
3 Indirference of authority 

47 Take It that government provides you sufficient help to 
build a house, how would you manage to tepay the amount 

1 Instalments 2. You will hire youi house 

3 Not desirous to ovijn a house 4 Gtnei way 

48 What is your monthly expenditure on nousing? •*-— 


49 

50. 

51. 


What IS your status regarding the ownersnip of hous y 
1 Own house ^ 2. Rented house ^ ere 

accommodation 4, Other -- 
What kind of house do you live inT 

1. Mud houses 2 Hut 3 K»^ and bridles - 

4. Brick house — — - 

Ro. many rooms are tnere in the house you ijv® 

1, Single roomed tenement 2. 

partitioned 3* Two-rooms 4. Three--rooms 
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52 U'ho else live vitn you in youi house? 

1 Wite^anu children 2 Siblin^i. 3 tcrentc 

4 Iii-laviS 5 Frienis o. t-'elotives — 

7. Covillagers 8 Feilo i orlers 


III 

RESOURCE CO^>r'OIIE IT 
5 Ich ario ocnitetion 

53 Which type of medicine you prefer moat? 

1. AllopPthic 2 Herlcl 3 ^yurv-dic 

4 Homeopathic — 

54 Where do you go for medical treatment? 

1 Govt, hospital 2 Private practitioner 

3 Quacks i , Own rredicine 5 lagician/ 

ojha 

55 What are the main difficulties in getting proj^ar tiea tiiienc 

1 Lack of money -- — 2 Lack of public hospital — 

3 Public hospitals do not care tor the poor 

4, Private physicians are costly 

5 Medicines are costly — 

56 Are you satisfied with the treatnient you receive iroru 
various agencies? 

Yes 1^0 

57 Do you give following items to sick in your ranily'^ 

Milk Tonic Cannot afford 

58 Are you aware ot any epidemii- or a conoageous ^nsease in 
your locality‘s 

Yes tJo 

59 no you buy the ediole from hawkers who sell their tilings 
open? 

Yes Ilo 

60 Does any health department official visit your locality" 

1 Frequently 2 Sometineo — 3 Almost never -- 

61 ’^/hetner following medicines are spra.ed in your locality? 

1, D D T 2, Phinol 3 Oamaxene 

4 . H one 

6 2 Is there provision of following things in your locality? 

1. Sewage 2. Public place — 3. Passage ways 

for stagnant water — — — 

6 3 , What IS your monthly expenaiture on madicines? — ~ 

6 . Education 

^14, Why could you not get further education? 

1 Poor economic condition — — 

2, Lone man to take care of the family — 

3, Lack of interest — *— 

4. No school near the residence 

5 Heath/ divorce/ desertion of parents - 

65 What is/was the education of your parents? 

1. Father 2 Mother 



3 I 


66 Wri?it IS tne ecwicRtion of your /ite" 

67 Who IS goin^ to school in your ramily cuirentlyj' 

1 Sons — 2. OauQo-cers 3 lorh — 

4 Brother 5, Sistjr o Otner 

68 Whet type of enucation have you arre^njeu tor \our children 

1 Science 2 ^/occtional 3 Arts 

4 Commerce — — 5 ’o choice 

69 Whv are you educating your chil irr-n / 

1 To get good jobs 2 To hlgner social sttcus 

3 To get attractive uovrv -1, Otner r'-a son 

5 no not seni for schooling 

70 What are the \if ficuLt-i.es in educe ting ti children’ 

1 T^inancial Hardship — • — - 1 Lncr' or educational 

institutions 3, Lack or interest in stuuies — 

4 No schooi-going cnilJ 

71 What IS the hignest level of education your children have 
achieved? 

1 Son 2 daughter — 

7 2 What is your opinion for higher stniies of /orren? 

1. It IS wastage of money — 2 Boys are teasing tnef^ 

s They should help in oonestic worxs 

4 Other reason 5 They should go for higher 

stuaies 

73 What IS the ststus or eoucated persons in your family 

1 Unemployed - - - 2 Employed 3 ho eJUk-ated 

member — ■--- 

74, Do the educated rriember nelp tne ramily? 

Yes No 

75 Do you feel that teachers pay sufficient attention to 
your children" 

Yes No 

76, What IS your monthly expenditure on the schooling of 
children? 


IV 


77 

78 


79 


SOCIO-CULTURAl COMPONENT 
7 Demographic Features 
Nature of family 

1 Joint - 2 Nuclear — — — 

Now I would like to know about household members {living 

under the same roof ) 


Relationship with Age Sex Marital 
Householder s ta tu5 _ 

Which type of family you prefer most? 

1 Nuclear 2 Joint 


Euucation 
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80 


81 

82 


8"^ 


84 


85 


'hctt IS youc viev runout tie joiat toi'ilyr 

1 Good place to lave f 

2 Protection ~jui.inia Cdietnity 

3 E^ploitetion by the head or hou tholo 

4 Provides economic support 
Ib It your 

1 Fiibt marriage (, ) 2 SecorKi mrjrridij'=> ( 

3 rhirJ rnarriag*:^ ( ) 

Jhat vas your age, at marriage ' 

1 15 ani less ( ) 2 15-18 y*- airs ( ) 3 

years ( ) 4 I’nruarried ( ) 

v;n it age go you tnin)- thf-' marri' ^ should 


) 

I 

) 

J 


i hove in 

I iriC-' 


Se </ice 15 years-ano-loso 

15-lti yf^cirb 

Poy s 


Girls 


^•t what age aid you marry your 

children ? 

SexA'ge 15 yea rs-and-le ss 

15-18 years lo response 


Sons 

^augnteis 


Hov, much money have vou spent/or plan to speni on marrici^e^ 


86 

87 

88 

89 


90 

91 

92. 

93 


94 


What IS the state of dowry in the marriage? 

1 Give the ^ovry { >2. Take tne dowry ( } 

3 No do\ ry { ) 4. Otxier reniark ( ) 

Hov; do you view do^fry system? 

1 Social evil f ) 2 A necessity ( ) 3 lieans of 

support ( ) 4 Other remark ( ) 

Whom are the widows •jemarried in your community? 

1 OutsiQP kith and kin ( ) 2, Family membeis { ) 

3 Relatives ( ) 4» ^'idow remcCriage is not allowed ( ) 

Is there any ^\lvorce /desertion in your family 
1 Yourself ( ) 2 Son ( ) 3 daughter > ) 

4, Parent ( ) 5 Brother ( ) 6 si-^ter ( ) 

7, Other ( ) 8, done ( ) 

llhat are the reasons for divorce /desertion in yoar family? 

1 Mutual tension ( ) 2. Bad character ( ) 

3 Dowry ( ) 4 Mo aivorce ( ) 

How do you effect divorce? 

1 Court 2 Caste penchayat 3, Laving 

separately 4 Otner remark 

Vihere is your birth place? 

1, Village /slum 2. District 3, State 

Would you let me know about the details ot your tirst 
and subsequent miordtion upto this city"^ 

Frequency First Seccaio Third Four th 

Year 

In the same way, I am also interested to know about your 
^irst and subsequent migration within the city. 


Feeguency 

Year 


First 


Second Third 


Fourtn 
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95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104. 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 . 


’hy 111 yoj select tnio city? 

1 Having relati/es an i iriems ^ ) 2 T ciic;n’--s= /itn 

local IrnguDge ' ) 3 ''earn-Sfe frorr tn- r-itiv^ pi'c- 

( ) 4. Better prosrtects oc employrant ( ) 5 j 

migration ( ) 

'.Jhat "cS the reason that you lett your nativ'=r place" 

1 Search or employment ( ) ? o <'nough Icnu i i 

3, "’eagre income ( ) 4 ini^bt-ln-O > ( ; 5 5riirij.]y 

ditferences ( ) 6 Di i not mijrat' < ) 

Do you intend to settle in this cityr 

1, Permanently 2 r-- mt or iiily 3 ot 

deciaed 

riov’ orten do you visit youi nativ--" place 

1 Uo visit — - - 2 Irequently 3 jCPitiries — 

Hov' do yoi feel about your l-_vel or livin^ in tnis city 
as compareo to that in your native place r 
1 Better 2, dorse 3 ’o whan^e - 


8 Valuer, Interests ano 7cti>>itifa=> 


Do you believe in 

1 God 2 Bhoot/pret/zin/brahma/ghojt 

VJho IS your familv ueity? 

Do you believe in reoirth ? 

Yes ----- ilo — - — 

Please give the follov'ing inrorm-’'* tions 


1 

Do 

you 

keep fast‘d 

Ye.-3/IO 

2 

no 

you 

go to pilgrinag.-'^ 

les/' o 

3 

Do 

you 

give aims? 

Y-i;3/50 


Does your family observ, tcboos ju*-n «i3 

1 Fooa /es/i o 

2 j cioiction es/I^o 

Do you thinK births anu ueaths ari-* completely governeu 
by the grace or gou" 

Yes lo 

Which of the religious Hooks Jo you or ten reav 7 

1 Ram chant manas ( ) 2 Geete { / Quran { ) 

4 Other scripts ( ) 5, dq not r-^ad f 

Do you reel that poverty is a mattui or rate ■' fes/^to 

Pool have such habits that they cannot prosper Do you 

agree v,ith7 yes/do 

In your opinion ivhat is the main cruse or j^overty 
1 Bad luck ( ) 2 Poor earnin.^. {, ) 3 Illiteracy 

and ignorance ( ) 4 do affiliation Aith unions and 

political parties ( ) 5. Idleness \ ) 6 \-neinploy- 

ment ( ) 7. Other reason ( ) 

I would like to ascertain your opinion on foii-ovving 


statements 

1. The poor are less intelligent by birth 

2. Ihe poor are wicked by nature 

3. The poor are quarelsome 
4 The poor are criminals 

5, fhe same medical treatment should be meted 
out to both the master and the servant 


Yes/Iio 
Yes/dio 
YeS/t'O 
-Vs /do 


Yes /No 



5 -i 



6 

There should be no iiscrimir r tion in tteii, 

or roo-1 among the rich ani foot 

:f-3/ O 


7. 

The govcrnrrent snouln cioi® Joi n eauca- 

tional institutions ri-b only ricii 
chilaren stuiy 

-e j j o 


8. 

In schools, there shoulu parity in 

irntter-s or foo amonj the riw^ an i tne 
poor children 

-,3/ O 


9. 

Rich chilviren shoulvl no^. ^ if-^ th*-' 

poor cniliren 

. . ,/f O 

111. 

“io 

vou feel tnot 



1. 

me jons ol tne poor t joh opportunities 

sjmilar to Ui > ^son of the rich 



2 

Public services at • ^qu<•*ll/ ivailabl.^ to 
both tht^ rich ami tae poor 

/S-s/iIo 

112 

Ian 

' 3 present is aeterminea by th;; p^st 

? ,b/iIo 

113. 

One 

' s ruturs it> in his ovti harti 

iSti/i. O 


114 ^Jhen you coiive to knov about <^nv nei inventuona^ ho^ do 
you re-icf^ 

1. ;ant to a lopt immediately ( / 2 Only tncre iJ 

curiosity { ) 3 i nter otners havt. tested ( ) 

4 ^o not- vant to adopt ( ) 5 Cannot say ( } 

115 Suppose that you come to kno any ne* tning v^hich you can 
afford to have, when ao you normally n ’'e it •* 

1 early as possible ( ) 2 ’ait anu see < j 

3 /tter others hove used ( ) 4. Cannot say ( ) 

116 How do you link the aeatn or a person? 

1 Deatn is god ordrained Yes/wu 

2. Man can fignv against the ueath by proper 

treatment >/ ^ 

3 kind of treatment cannot postpone the 

death 'tes/ o 

111 Hoa do you normally utilize your leisure time? 

Reading Entertainirk-nt 

Shopping nomestic ^orks - 

Gossip Relijious activities 

Friend circle ^ny other 

118 How often do you go to movies? 

1. Frequently ( ) 2 Sometimes < ) 3 Never (oi 

almost never) ( ) 

119 How' often do you listen to the radio? 

1, Everyday ( ) 2. Twice or thrice a A,eek ( ) 

3. Sorne time s/seldom ( ) 4 . not listen ( ) 

120 how often do you read newspapers? 

r)aily - / Several days in a week s>ome tunes in 

a week ; Seldom , Mever — — Cannot lead 

121 How often do you use intOMcants? 

Frequently , Sometimes ; Never 

122 What are you addicted to? 

1« 2 3, w— — ^ 

123, How frequently do you play gamoling? 

Frequently Sometimes Never 



PolitiK„s an:i Po ei 


124 t rn you a ffieinirar ot any organization tx^xi 

v,o-oparativ® , duo, «-tc (specify; /e‘5/l'a 

125 Ho/ frequently oo you att nu Lhj orgciriization 

Frequently , , v r 

126 "hat is memr^rsnip tee? 

1 uonrhly — • — 2 jfjarly 3 oife-tine — 

4 wo ree 

127 Do vou lelong to any Isboux. union 


128 're you associate: i luh any loo 1 ronniittfes 

vhich ieal \/it.h tht pio-Len's or yout loo'-^llty/' o 

129 Hr ve you ever tel-^ea uo/vritten to any ctitnot-Ltv m •unn'-c- 
tion v;ith the problems or your locality 

1 Polito-cal auchoricv r^s/jo 

2 Bureaucrativ. authority o 

130 you think the present govc^rnment is 

1, Suitable ror the country ( ) 2 Unsuitable fi^r tn 

country f ) 3 Cannot say ( ) 

131 Or vhich political party’s ideology womes clos at to your 
own political views? 

1 Janto party ( ) 2 Congress(I) ( ) -n^rti/o 

Janr ta prrty ( ) 4 Socialist rty ' ) 5 uci v.iiuni. 3 t 

party ( ) 6 OUier ( ) 7 ilone ( ) 

132 Which political party you are r ssociatt^d witn ^ 

1 Janata party { ) 2 Congressil) ( ) ' Bhrrtij? 

Janata party ( ) 4 Socialist i^arty f ) 5 Coai unist 

party ( ) 5 Otmer party ( ) 7 bone ( ) 

133, How do you help the political party < you associnteo 
with? 

1 As a party member ( ) 2 CL rice oedrer < } 

3 Sympathiser ( ) 4, Cotnpaiqner ( ) 5. Scciai 

contributor ( ) 6. lO nelp • ) 

134 What IS your opinion about pxilitics? 

1 h game of tricks ana aisionesty { ) 2 Service to the 

society ( ) 3, It 'begets prestige ( ) 4 It is -^elow 

dignity ( ) 5 Political lire is unstacle ( ) 

6 Good source or earning money ( ) 7, other Lsrr»ark ( 

135 VJhere would you place your interest in national political 
affairs? 

1 Very interested ( ^ 2, Interested ( ) 

3. Slightly interested ( ) 4, hot at all inters cteo t 

136 Do you use your franchise during elections"' Yes/ o 

137 lAJhat should he the quality of a political leader? 

1 Should be helpful ( ) 2. Snoulo be creative ( ) 

3. Should be intelligent ( ) 4. Snoula be influential 

{ ) 5 Cannot say ( ) 

138 What type of political leaders do you generally report 
these days? 

1. Helpful anu active ( ) 2. Selfish am inactive C ) 

3, Antisocial ( ) 4, Unnelpful ( ) 

139. Take it that you have to elect a leader, what factor would 
determine your choice? 



L I-iigh socio-econcmio atatas. ! ] 2 Lelcn^a to your 

o.vn Cc ( j 3. Oiauor arJ hori'-ot ' ) 4 t^ion^s 

to your reli.jion I ) 5 ~f^lon_/S to sarrte locality { ) 

0 anipuletor ( ) 

140 'hat type ot uov^rnnent you lij-^e rjst-' 

1 .mien r,nsur«^s la ana or -r ) 2 heinocrativ- f } 

3 ich ensiir#»s ^r« , an^i utt r ' ) 4, 2'Uthoritaricin 

( ) 


J 

JOEui-F'-lI g 

1 J1 2\ge 

1* 20-30 yrs ( ) I 30-40 yrs { ; 3 40-50 yrs 

( ) 4, 50-b0 yts, ( ) 3 60-ani-aDuve '' ) 

14 2 Caste 

1 Brahmin ^ ) 2. Kshatriya i ) ' Vaishya ( ) 

4 Interneoiary caste ^soecity) 5 Screv^ule Cast* 

(specity) b ”ack..aro Caate fsp)e^_l£y} 

7 I'cn -caste ( ) 

143 Religion 

1 Hindu ( ) ’ • uslim ( ) 

144 Marital status 

1 Married ( ) 2, Unmarried < ) 3 , iiowtr ' ) 

4 "divorced ( ) 

145 Education 

1. Illiterate ( ) 2. Pare literate ( ) 3. Piiniary ' 

4 I idale ( ) 5 High Senool i ) 5 Inteineoici tu ^ 

7« Graduate t ) 8 Tecnnical ; 
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